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| | A Potential Resource. 


Among its potential re- 





: sources Arkansas counts as the ; 
; li most important its magnificent |) || 
timber supply, sufficient to 





make the manufacture of lum- |) | P 
ber the leading industry in that 
F |) State for generations to come. 





Among the pioneers in judi- 
cious and systematic promo- 





tion and publicity for wood the 
group of manufacturers of 
Arkansas shortleaf pine (Pinus 
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; echinata) forming the Arkan- 
; sas Soft Pine Bureau stand 
well in the lead. Through the 
judicious publicity campaign 
waged by this Bureau “Ar- 
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kansas Soft Pine” has become 
almost a household expression | 
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in many parts of the country 
and this material has become 
immensely popular with archi- 
| tects and builders for the uses} 
. : for which it is especially 
| adapted. As a result of the 
| } work of this Bureau a place has 
been made for “Arkansas Soft 
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Pine” as a building material 
from which it can not be dis- 
placed, and its success has en- 
couraged other organizations 
to adopt publicity campaigns 
and to join in the national 
movement for the extension of 
the lumber trade, and will go 
far toward counteracting the 
prejudice that has been aroused 
against the proper use of wood 
in many quarters. 
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No Trouble Now With 


Veneered Front Doors |} 


Heavy veneers—plus eeNAbser= glue Si 
process, zinc metal strip and all- 













This is the 
construction 
we recommend 
for outside use, but 
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pine cores eliminate danger of METAL 
where doors a t ex- 1 ye ey 
re not ex dampness causing veneer to [4 sap 


posed to water or excessive 
dampness our regular ™%" 
veneers continue to give 
excellent satisfaction. 
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Let us fix — D i which makes cs 
you up on pwARR bo 7 our Doors Durable. 
prices so you 


Every feature mentioned above is extremely 
important to you dealers building for future business 
for they insure satisfied customers. 


can try a sample lot 


Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also Oak, 
Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 


A Good Seller Hardwood Products Company, 


N522 Quarter Sawed Oak. 








We sell more of these in Plain Red THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 

Oak than all other front doors com- 

bined. It is our most popular and CHICAGO OFFICE: N h Wi ° NEW YORK OFFICE: 

. lso most practical front (or entrance) 909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, M¢ér. eena » 1Isconsin 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 
oor. 

















‘Finest Maple Flooring 


THE f, VERLA SCN SACS adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
_ovsoctre 114 — “ cal inspection of all lumber used 
& — rr 7 a a Bie, in its manufacture insures 
Gs 





for Prompt Shipment : 
gnpee 15:105 5° Geer Rit Mportne, Unit iy anil ie V 
-1 x ear apie oor’ 
12,000° 13-16 x 2” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. norm Quali and Big alue 
60,000’ pet x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
30,000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


66,000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Maple Flooring. Deal 6 9 

65,000’ 3-8 x 14" ear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. ers who handle “Finest” say 

95, O00" 3-8x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. it sells itself. Write for prices. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1 sr * Select Qtd. White Oak Fig. 


3-8 x 
Select Gtd. White Oak Flooring. got 
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A Perpetual Inventory System for Mill 
Stocks Designed. 


That the sawmill sales department shall be at all 
times fully informed regarding the character and amount 
of lumbe on hand for sale, in order that its work may 


be performed intelligently, is of course important, and 
this is a matter involving a considerable amount of 
detail, esp ‘cially in those instances where the sales de- 
partment ‘s located not at the sawmill but in a distant 
city. Owing to the defective systems used for this 


purpose © often happens that an order is accepted and 
vehi to the mill in the belief that the stock to fill 
it 1s on 


ind in shipping condition, with the later dis- 
“overy tlt this is not the case, this involving dissatis- 
faction the customer and often actual loss on the 


order t the manufacturer. 

_A pre-tieal, simple and satisfactory system for tak- 
pe car of this important matter is described on page 
~ Of | \s issue by P. E. Gilbert, sales manager of the 
W sng Lumber Company. As will be recalled, Frank 
R. G: . president and general manager of the Wis- 
“onsii, limber Company, presented a manufacturing. 
= 8) stem at the annual meeting of the Gum Lumber 
~anuracturers? Association held at Memphis, Tenn., 
in Jani ry, and the forms accompanying his article were 
pee i by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a special 
“upp'ent to its issue of January 23, 1915. It is 
gh from the contribution published this week 
mal ‘t company handles its stockkeeping in as effi- 
Mr id practical manner as its cost keeping. 


Gilbert has described the workings of the system 


in such detail’ that nothing further can be said by way 
of explanation. In some respects the system resembles 
that used by the Whiting Manufacturing Company and 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 23, 
1913, page 68. There also the balance carried forward 
for each pile was determined by actual inventory rather 
than by subtraction of quantities from the previous 
balance. 

To handle a perpetual inventory system as a book- 
keeping proposition by debit and credit entries would 
seem possible in the same way in which a cash account 
is kept, but a practical difficulty is introduced in the 
pieces that the loading crew lays aside in its work on 
almost every pile as not of sufficiently high quality for 
shipment in that particular grade, largely because of 
defects developing in pile. A stock keeping system 
followed to some extent in the retail trade uses a pile 
card with places for ten entries, on each of which the 
balance forward is or may be figured, but when the 
card is full the book balance is compared with the 
amount in pile and realigned. This, of course, might 
be applied to mill stocks, but inasmuch as the system 
that Mr. Gilbert describes works satisfactorily in prac- 
tice, and has already been successfully adopted by other 
manufacturers who have learned of it, it may be ac- 
cepted as it stands as a very valuable contribution to 
the available technical information of the industry. 





A Real Problem That Needs Help of 
Big Business Men. 


What threatened to be a prolonged interruption of the 
municipal transportation service in Chicago, beginning 
with this week, was averted after only two days’ inter- 
ruption. The chief figure in the settlement was a mayor 
with aggressiveness and determination, who locked the 
disputants and the conciliators in his private office and 
insisted that they must come to an agreement before 
leaving. He was both diplomatic and aggressive. But he 
was successful because he represented public opinion 
and the interests of the public, which was after all the 
chief party concerned. The unions had refused arbi- 
tration except on their own terms and the representa- 
tives of the surface and elevated lines had showed a stub- 
bornness that boded ill, but the mayor insisted on arbi- 
tration and got it. : 

It is too late in the history of industry to think about 
abolishing trade unions, however much we may denounce 
them and their policies and acts. So long as employing 
forces are aggregated, as in great municipal and indus- 
trial enterprises, labor has a moral as well as a legal 
right to mass itself to meet the conditions brought about 
by the massing of capital. But it is becoming more and 
more evident that some means must be devised of con- 
trolling these opposite forces; otherwise there is constant 
war prejudicial to the interests of both sides and often 
even more damaging to the interests of the public. 

It is a problem that is not confined to this country 
but is recognized and being experimented with all over 
the world. Arbitration is put forward as a remedy; but 
arbitration is essentially voluntary though attempts are 
made to fortify it by legal compulsion. Free people in 
a free country, however, do not look kindly upon ‘‘com- 
pulsory’’ arbitration and are quick to see that such is 
not arbitration at all but legal procedure; and that to 
‘compel men to arbitrate is to compel investment of 
capital against its will and to compel men to work against 
their will. 

Compulsory arbitration leads directly into politics—the 
parties based on the old political and economic theories 
and principals being superseded by those arising out of 
antagonisms between capital and labor. Witness the 
deplorable situation in Australia and New Zealand and 
especially in certain states of the Australian common- 
wealth. Yet, difficult as this problem is, it must be 
faced and somehow worked out. It deserves the earnest 
study of every man concerned, but should be studied, 
so far as may be, without prejudice or the bias of self 
interest; for it is a great national and public question, 
involving the welfare of the people, and of all classes of 
the people, today and in days to come. 

Many men are already working on this problem but 
there has been too great a tendency to call them ideal- 


ists.and ‘‘high brows’’ and other names implying con- 
tempt or ridicule if not odium. Yet these men are doing 
a work that must be done, and to their aid should come 
the men of affairs, practical men, the men who have inter- 
ests of their own and of the public at stake, in order that 
theory may be coupled: with practicability, so that be- 
tween them both just and helpful solutions may be 
reached. 
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Co-operative Public Effort Should 


Force Needed Legislation. 


Business occupies an absolutely new position in the Fed- 
eral cabinet. Business men are welcome to the White House 
and in the deliberations of the House and Senate when in 
Business now stands where it should stand in the 
eyes of the Federal Government. 


session. 


This was a statement of Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, 
former president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States-of America, after having spent a good 
deal of time recently in Washington, where he was called 
to consult with public officials and with other business 


men. That found in Washington is almost a new atmos- 
phere, resulting from bitter national experience due 


to the antagonistic attitude that for years has been 
taken by legislative, executive and—regrettable to say— 
to some extent. by the judicial department of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Wheeler was speaking last week before 
the annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and not only was his address inspiring be- 
cause of its eloquence but because of the light it threw 
on present day developments affecting the prosperity 
of the country and of the country’s business. 

Presumably readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN read 
the report of this address in its issue of last week. If 
not the suggestion is made that they go back and take 
up again that issue and remedy the oversight. 

Note Mr. Wheeler’s suggestion that the next thing for 
the business of the country to do is to seeure a condi- 
tion of the public mind where codperative effort may 
find a place in law under wise and proper supervision. 
The speaker did not say so, but it is increasingly ap- 
parent that dependence should not be placed upon court 
interpretation of the law to relieve the undoubted op- 
pression and unreasonable restriction of business, but that 
the statutes themselves should be so amended that what 
is found to be just and reasonable by the legal inter- 
pretation should be made just and reasonable by the law 
itself, and that what is necessary in the way of codper- 
ation for the good of business and of the public should 
be at least permitted by the law in as definite terms as 
are wise and practicable. 

The courts and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment themselves have moved a little faster than the 
public. The influence of unrestrained attacks upon busi- 
ness has not entirely passed away, and the people need 
to be shown how their present lack of prosperity is 
largely due to what they themselves have welcomed and 
supported, They should be shown that business is very 
literally the life blood of the country and that only as 
business is prosperous and successful are the people in- 
dividually prosperous and happy. Business is carried 
on by the workers, whether with the mind or body, and 
this is a country of workers. Practically every citizen 
is a part of the business organization and all that is 
needed in the way of legislation is, while preventing 
abuses, to give scope to fairly conducted enterprise. 

With the new attitude of the Government toward busi- 
ness, the change in tone of the periodical press and the 
lesson that the men on the street and on the farm have 
had as to the ill effects of the anti-business propaganda 
of the last twenty years, the time is opportune to press 
a campaign of education. Washington needs the advice 
of business men. It is ready to listen to a fair presenta- 
tion of the legitimate needs and rights of business, but 
it is still hampered by the remaining public antagonism 
to business furthered by demagogs and the yellow press. 

How to get before the public effectively is a difficult 
question. The press can be used more freely than in the 
past, but the appeal needs to be more personal. The 
enthusiasm aroused by Mr. Wheeler in his address before 
a crowd of lumbermen was a demonstration of the power 
of the spoken word reénforeed by a pleasing and strong 
personality. Therein lies a means of reaching the public 
that has not been sufficiently utilized. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
done much in this way and is working along the right 
lines. Organized to formulate and present the needs of 
business to legislatures and executives, it has gone further 
and aroused business men themselves and erystalized busi- 
ness sentiment. But the Chamber, through its field forces, 
might, and we believe should, go further and present the 
needs of organized business to the farmers and the wage 
earners and to every aggregation of people before which 
its speakers can appear. 

There is work for every class of business. This work 
must largely be done by lines of trade. Not only mer- 
chants but manufacturers by their several lines should 
decide for themselves what their urgent needs are, what 
public influences are oppressive to them, what wider op- 
portunities they should have, and formulate these neces- 
sities so that the ordinary citizen can understand them. 
And then this carefully prepared statement of disabilities 
and needs should be presented as forcibly as possible, at 
every opportunity, to as many people as can be reached. 

Lumbermen have been making marked progress in this 
direction of late, but they should be able to go with 
facts of the standing timber situation, their manufac- 
turing difficulties, their marketing problems, with every 
question which involves their prosperity and that of the 
country, through the press and on the platform, before 
the people. They need the support of other manufac- 
turers and merchants; they need the support of the labor- 
ing men, whose welfare is dependent upon business pros- 


perity. 
users of their commodity, and they should go before that 
great miscellaneous mass of people whose affiliations are 
not definite but whose votes are many and influence is 
great. The codperation between the lumber business and 
other lines of trade should be closer and more active. 
Every lumber association should be represented at asso- 
ciation meetings representing other lines of business, for 
all have some difficulties and needs in common. And 
finally through the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States should all these things be gathered in a concen- 
trated foree which can have definite results in legislation. 
The people, we believe, are receptive, and so are their 
representatives at the State capitols and at Washington. 
The problem is now merely one of organization. 





State’s Neglect of Its Resources Calls 
for Lumbermen’s Action. 


Frederick J. Schroeder, secretary-treasurer of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
turned recently from an extensive southern trip, in the 
course of which he visited Florida points. As a result 
of his observations in Florida Mr. Schroeder recently 
addressed the following letter to R. S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 


On my way through Florida about a week ago I noticed 
some extensive road improvements down there but was much 
surprised to find that practically all the roads are paved 
with brick. 

A resident of Orlando, with whom I struck up an acquaint- 
ance on the Pullman upon leaving Jacksonville, told me that 
they are now laying sixty miles of brick pavement in his 
county. This man was not a lumberman and not interested 
in the business, and I called his attention to the fallacy of 
using brick from northern points at heavy expense when 
Florida could produce a creosoted block at less cost, besides 
helping the State of Florida immeasurably by using a Florida 
product. This conversation with the Orlando man got me 
started, and when I reached Tampa I immediately took the 
matter up with some of my southern friends, calling their 
attention to the carelessness in allowing brick to be sent 
to Florida when they had a much better product at home 
which would mean a great deal to the State of Florida; 
namely, the consumption of lumber, considerable for labor 
and creosoting blocks. 

T was told by my friends that Florida laid 500 miles of brick 
pavement this year, and if this is true it would mean that if 
creosoted blocks were used it would require over 100 million 
feet of yellow vine lumber to suvply these pavements. 


Not only in Tampa but also in Lakeland and several other 


points I called the attention of several town people to the 
great mistake, and they all told me practically the same old 
story: namely, “Why, nobody ever called our attention to 
this, but the brick men were here for weeks and months 
hobnobbing with the people and showing them the superior 
qualities of their brick as paving material, while on the 
other hand nobody ever said a word in favor of the creosoted 
block, or even called our attention to it.” 

I also took the matter up with Mr. Hamner, secretary of 
the Tampa Board of Trade, and told him that while at a 
Florida‘sawmill the previous day T saw thick yellow pine, 
enough to produce a carload of pavihg blocks every twenty 
hours, go into the refuse conveyor. At this mill they were 
trimming off or eutting back considerable timber and heavy 
plank simply to fill orders for specified lengths. Mr. Hamver 
became very much interested, and introduced me to Mr. 
Worthington, editor of the Tamna Daily Times, who wanted 
to know my ideas on the subject. TI was of course glad to 
express my ideas on the matter, and call your attention to the 
enclosed clipning of the Tampa Daily Times which Mr. Worth- 
ington, the editor, sent me. and call particular attention to his 
remarks on the top margin. 


The Florida lumbermen, like practically all the other 
southern manufacturers, are struggling hard to make both 


ends meet, as orders are scarce and vrices low, and right 
here they are overlooking 9n onpnortunitvy to dispose of 
probably 100 million feet of lumber annually. It means 
much to the State of Florida, not only for the land and timber 
owners, lumbermen, sawmill men, creosoting plants and its 
employees but to all the merchants, bankers and, in fact, 
everybody who is doing business in that State. 

T noticed another item which it seems to me the Florida 
lumbermen are neglecting: namely, shingles. Wherever I 
traveled in Florida, and particularly through the country 
among the farms and groves, I saw metal roofs everywhere, 

Florida has lots of material suitable for wooden shingles, 
and if the right local demand were created for shingles it 
would mean much to the sawmill man in Florida. 

On this point the lumbermen also seem to be indifferent, 
and therefore should be urged to take action in favor of 
wooden shingles against metal roofs, with the argument that 
wood is a nonconductor of heat, while metal bas a tendency 
to make the house extremely uncomfortable in that warm 
climate. 

From my observation there is an immense field for mission- 
ary work to be done in Florida in promoting the uses’ of 
wood over other material. 


Mr. Schroeder’s observations in Florida reached the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just after it had enjoyed a visit 
with a lumber manufacturer from another section of 
the country, who proudly told how the county in which 
his mill is located had laid forty miles of brick road dur- 
ing the last vear, most of it through the forests, and it 
is probable that a little investigation would reveal the 
same kind of carelessness in the matter of marketing wood 
products in other parts of the country. This in short is 
one of the most fertile fields for educational promotion 
work bv the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and by the other associations of lumbermen that seek 
to put into effect more aggressive methods of marketing. 

There is no doubt that the wood block paving field 
alone offers an opportunity to dispose of all of the sur- 
plus yellow pine manufactured, and much of the surplus 
of douglas fir, even in times when the normal demand for 
other classes of material is wanting, and lumbermen have 
overlooked the fact in many instances that this paving 
business is not nearly so susceptible to the influences of 
business depression as are many other fields where yellow 





They should go before the farmers, the greatest 


ee 
pine, fir and other such woods are used. Municipalities 
continue to make improvements even in periods o/ finan. 


cial stress when other lines of activity are at a si: udstill, 

And finally, above all, it should be rememberod that 
this is one place where the lumber industry has » littl 
the best of the argument with all other materials. Woo] 
block paving is the best paving that can be laid won any 


street or roadway where good paving is desire! It js 
out of place only where treatment is the chief a1: prae- 


tically the only consideration. 





Abandonment of Hoo-Hoo Death 
Emergency Fund. 


From the office of Hoo-Hoo at St. Louis, under date 
of June 10, went the announcement that in accordance 
with its plan the death emergency fund to relieve ben. 
eficiaries of deceased members contributing to the 
fund had come to an end. The full text of this an. 
nouncement is given on page 29, but it may be well to 
say something about the original purpose and plan 
of this fund, which has distributed a good many 
thousands of dollars where they did much good. — 

Notwithstanding a strong feeling among the mem. 
bership of Hoo-Hoo that the order should not become 
an insurance organization there was a sentiment in 
favor of the immediate relief of the dependents of 
deceased members. A decision was reached for the 
establishment of a voluntary fund that by its form 
should be automatically discontinued if it should fail 
to receive sufficient support to indicate that it had 
the approval of members. It was recognized that in 
many cases a small cash sum placed in the hands of 
the widow or other beneficiary immediately after the 
death—within twenty-four if humanly possible—would 
often be of more value and be more appreciated than 
the delayed payment of a much larger sum. Therefore, 
to accomplish this and to avoid legal complications and 
liability, the whole plan was absolutely voluntary except 
the moral obligation laid upon the fund’s custodian. 

The fund was to be established only when a sufi- 
cient amount had been paid in on the first call to indi- 
cate a somewhat general approval of it. Then when 
drafts upon the fund had brought it down to $2,000 
another call should be sent out, and so on successively. 
If at any time the funds in hand should fall below 
$1,000 it was to be assumed that the membership no 
longer gave the plan approval and the balance should be 
turned over to the order’s regular distress fund. 

No special obligation was put upon the custodian of 
the fund. It was assumed that as an officer of Hoo- 
Hoo he was honest and loyal. He was required only 
reasonably to satisfy himself as to fact of death and 
that was to be done by wire or any other way that 
might occur to him. The plan provided that if the 
beneficiary could not be reached by mail within twenty- 
four hours remittance should be made by telegram. 
If fraud should be perpetrated the custodian should be 
held blameless, provided only he had adopted such pre- 
cautions as he could and yet give the immediate relief 
desired. It was felt better that an occasional fraud 
should be committed than that any legitimate claimant 
should have to wait unduly for the actual cash. 

But there came a time and a custodian when on one 
excuse or another payments of claims were deferred or 
absolutely neglected until they amounted to a consider- 
able sum. The explicit instructions to the custodian 
as to the handling of the funds were ignored, and s0 
came a condition that could not be met by further opera- 
tion of a plan that depended for its success upon fra- 
ternal loyalty, good faith and confidence. 

Could or should a plan that would be absolutely 
secure against default in these matters be adopted, 
it seems certain that it could not accomplish its funda- 
mental purpose—immediate relief. 

The bond of the ex-custodian will pay back claims 
and in the meantime the plan comes to an end, as it 
should according to its provisions; and the head of 
the order, who has been in charge of the Supreme 
Serivenoter’s office since it has been vacant, together 
with the other members of the Supreme Nine and the 
House of Ancients, has done the only right thing ™ 
following exactly the provision for the termination 
of the plan. 

It is to be hoped that under the reorganization of 
Hoo-Hoo which may be effected next September the 
death emergency fund may be reéstablished. Prob 
ably there will be some proposition to establish it 
a legal rather than a fraternal basis; but one may 
seriously question the advisability of such a move, be- 
cause it would introduce into the plan liabilities and 
legal delays that would thwart the fundamental idea 
of the fund. Defaults in obligations of officers ° 
orders like Hoo-Hoo are not absolutely.unknow?, 
they are rare. It should be possible to assume that 
one experience of this sort will be enough, an‘ that 
hereafter the Serivenoter or whatever officer may be 
custodian of the fund will be honest and exact in his 
compliance with the details of the plan; in which case 
it can not fail so far as beneficiaries are concerne® 
and if discontinued again will merely result in disap 
pointment to contributors of the small amount which the 
ealls ask for and which may well be considered @ ¢o 
tribution fo the fraternal spirit. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MARKET WANTED FOR SQUARES. 

Do you know where we can find a market for 1-inch squares 
9 feet aid longer cut in hard maple, birch, basswood, ash, 
elm, pine cte.? We can get out this dimension in our mill 
and wou! like to find a market for it. If you know of any 
kindly wrile us.—INquiry No. 80. 

[The above inquiry is referred to our readers, and any 
interested parties will upon application be supplied with 
the address of the inquirer.—EDiror. 


CHALK MARKS ON YELLOW PINE FLOORING. 
WILBER, NEB. 

Can you inform me as to whether a chalk mark figure 3 on 
A vertical grain yellow pine flooring would be officially classed 
as a defect’ I have just unloaded a car of flooring and find 
this to be true of nearly every stick of flooring in the car.— 
E. J. Spirk. 

[The inquirer does not state where this chalk mark 
appears but presumably it must be upon the face of the 
flooring. It would not be considered as in any way in- 
juring the flooring if on the other side. 

In any event a chalk mark of this sort is usually very 
easily removable in the finishing of the flooring, and we 
doubt very much whether even the most technical inspec- 
tion would construe this as a defect. In how far it is 
objectionable to the trade is a question which it would be 
well for the manufacturer to raise. Certainly it would 
be as easy for the inspector to make these marks upon 
the reverse side if there is any possible objection to it by 
the average customer.—EDITOR. | 





PROPER APPLICATION OF DISCOUNT ON 
LUMBER INVOICES. 


We believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published reasons 
why discounts on delivered shipments of lumber should not be 


“allowed on the gross amount of invoice, your contention being 


that freights shall first be deducted on delivered shipments 
before figuring discount. Now if you can send us a copy of 
your publication giving your views on this matter we shall be 
pleased indeed to receive it, for there seems to be a growing 
tendency among the factories that use lumber. to want dis- 
counts on the gross amount of invoice. While we have our 
own reasons why we believe discounts should not be allowed 
on freights, we would like to have your opinion on the matter. 


[The theory of the usual carlot method of selling 
lumber is that the manufacturer quotes an f. o. b. price 
at the mill on his product, plus a guaranteed delivery 
price based upon the freight rate to destination and the 
estimated weight of the product. Theoretically, there- 
fore, the price at the mill is the only element of the 
delivered price upon which he makes a profit and the 
amount of the freight bill paid by the consumer should 
be deducted from the invoice price before the discount 
is applied. It, of course, would assist materially in 
heading off the practice referred to in this letter if these 
particular discount terms were so prominently displayed 
upon the printed order form and the acknowledgment 
form and invoice as to insure the attention of the 
customer. 

As a matter of practice the manufacturer endeavors 
to keep the actual weight of his shipments below the 
estimated weight upon which the freight is based so 
that there will be a certain margin of profit in the trans- 
portation element of the delivered price. In view, how- 
ever, of the well established custom of the trade this 
could hardly be considered to justify upon theoretical 
grounds the application of discount to the item of 
freight —EprTor. | 


BUILDERS OF WOOD DISTILLATION PLANT. 
Los ANGELES, CAL, 

I shall be greatly obliged if you can give me the address 

of any good and experienced firm specializing in plants for 
the distillation of wood, producing charcoal with recovery of 
by-products.—Inquiry No. 75. 
_ [The inquirer has been furnished the name of one lead- 
ing manufacturer of apparatus for a wood distilling plant 
and one leading engineering firm that specializes in the 
designs of such plants. There must, however, be many 
other firms interested in this subject, and if any of these 
are interested in replying to this inquiry the address will 
be furnished upon application.—EbrTor. | 





THE WOODEN BRIDGE BEST? 
CAMDEN, ARK. 
_ Of course I read with interest your article in the June 
» Issue “The Wooden Bridge Best?’ My father was an 
engineer who always said he would trust a wooden bridge 








further ‘han a steel or iron one. He based his remarks 
on his ability to test for dry rot better than he could test 
for crystallization in steel. 


He was born in 1813, built the first railroad in Maine— 


_— * Old Town—also other roads in the eastern States. 
firs wen to Illinois and Indiana in 1837 to build their 
“ roads. He took up bridge building under Tom Cushion, 
“ 0 Was supposed to be the best bridge builder in Amer- 
He at (oot time. My father was a strong believer in the 
"gel tross as he used to tell me he could get more strength 
th the ast amount of timber than any other truss at 
fat tine and I doubt if any today is better. 

.n. pees cases, where he examined or had it from re- 
a ‘nesses in other instances, bridges being taken 
Sihaned use of change of road bed or because they were 
it eg ‘y heavier ones to take care of heavier engines, 
ae ee ound that the timbers were sound After being in 
ee ifty years. I would like to say these bridges 
mien’ ti a thrown together ; he employed master workmen, 
Sheet * - could make a cabinet joint. He used plenty of 
joa and white lead, and all joints were packed with 
painted sae ee bridges were covered and thoroughly 
Mranniiy at 1s, weatherboarded, roofed and painted. With 


Ra". “user you could test for dry rot. 

ing : sat — as good timber and better ways of grind- 

peta but before we get away from the subject— 

_:. {ion—was Captain Arms right in speaking of 
or dry rot with the small auger (he said he did 


not exactly understand the test for iron)? I well remem- 
ber the day in Pittsburgh, Pa., when a through plate girder 
laid down. It had been hammered and pounded by en- 
gines and trains for years. Inspected? Of course, often. 
Was it rusted out? No! For when the dead bodies and 
broken cars were lifted off from it as it lay in the street 
you could observe a fine coat of paint. What was the 
verdict? Crystallization. 

The first cure I got for it was reheating. It was given 
me by an old log hauler who used to throw his log chains 
in the fire when they began to break. In later years I 
remembered him, while running a large coal mine. I found 
the pistons used in coal punchers were breaking without 
any apparent cause, then I remembered my old ox team 
friend and got busy reheating every so often. Someone 
will say bridges are awkward things to reheat, but some 
day someone may tell you how to make these molecules 
more sociable. 

There is a glorious day coming, a day when the lumber- 
iman and engineer are going to sit with both their feet 
under the same banquet table. The lumberman is going 
to help the engineer instead of trying to fool him. In that 
day you will hear the song of the file and the emiery wheel 
in the woods instead of in the erecting shop.—WALTER F. 
AKMS, 


SPECIFICATIONS OF LATH. 


Will you please send me specifications of lath as laid down 


by the lumbermen’s association? I am enclosing  self- 
addressed envelope and thank you in advance for your 


courtesy. 


[Lath are manufactured of various kinds of wood and 
are therefore provided for in the grading rules of vari- 
ous manufacturers’ associations. The inquiry comes 
from Wisconsin and the inquirer has therefore been fur- 
nished a copy of the rules of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association covering No. 1 white pine lath 
and Nos. 1 and 2 mixed lath.—Ep1Tor. | 


THE SELLING END OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

I wonder if a poor mortal is ever justified in saying ‘I 
told you so,” for if he is the present attitude of the lumber 
trade, and especially the yellow pine manufacturers, will cer- 
tainly make me the logical possessor of that title. 

About four years ago you invited me to write an article on 
“My Policy if I Were a Sales Manager,’ and in doing so I 
advised the very policy that is finally being pursued and be- 
lieve that it would do some good if my letter were again pub- 
lished while the trade is awake and in a receptive mood and 
willing to ‘be shown.” 

I want particuiarly to call attention to a paragraph wherein 
1 said, “I would insist that the selling end of the business 
be given just as much consideration as the manufacturing 
end, which would be somewhat of a departure from the pres- 
ent method, and I believe the successful operator of the 
future will admit the necessity of so doing.” 

In another paragraph I said, “I know the above will sound 
too radical by some, but I think that all must admit that the 
sales end of the lumber business has been given altogether 
to little attention, unlike other successful businesses such as 
steel, iron” ete. 

I am certainly pleased to note that the lumber trade as a 
whole is awake finally, for a person who has spent his whole 
life in a business which for a great many years was the great- 
est and best business on earth naturally hates to see that 
business fold its hands and sit by while the manufacturers of 
substitutes are picking its pockets. 

The principal ailment that the lumber business has had to 
contend with, and that which is largely to blame for the 
present era of unprofitable and unsatisfactory business, is the 
lumberman, who for all time since business began jollied him- 
self along with the idea that he was part of the greatest 
business on earth and therefore invulnerable, while the manu- 
facturer of substitutes was busy building submarines, which 
he finally turned on the lumber trade with the present result. 

Some people will never fight until they are “stung” and it 
may prove a blessing for those of the trade who are to follow 
to have the present awakening come as it has, and I sin- 
cerely hope and believe that such will be the eventual result. 

I know that some, in fact a great many, will blame the 
present unsatisfactory and unprofitable conditions upon that 
poor unfortunate who has had to stand for so much, viz.: 
Supply and Demand, who is unquestionably an accomplice, 
but if we will all look this condition squarely in the face and 
get together instead of trying to lay all the blame on the 
other fellow we can in a great many cases create a demand 
and get some profit from what trade there is to be had.— 
P. A, Gordon, 

[As to the need of more attention to the selling end 
of the business the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has expressed 
its views so many times that it can only add its complete 
agreement with Mr. Gordon’s views. The time undoubt- 
edly has come to create a demand that will absorb the 
surplus of supply. The task need not be a difficult one. 
Its most painful feature seems to be getting the money. 
—EDITOR. | 


WANTS FLOORING AND INTERIOR FINISH. 

Will you kindly give me the address of the firm advertising 
steel polished flooring? They have advertised in your paper, 
I believe. They advertise hardwood floorings in maple and 
oak with a steel polished surface. Also kindly give me sey- 
eral addresses of firms in this locality where I might buy some 
1-inch oak to be used for house interior work. This oak is 
to be well seasoned and kiln dried in lengths of 12 to 18 feet 


and 6 to 8 inches wide.—Inquiry No. 73. 


[‘‘Steel polished perfection’’ is the trade name used 
for its flooring by the John Schroeder Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Almost all flooring is, however, now 
finished on the Baxter finishing machinery, which employs 
a heavy knife like a planing knife blade, on which the 
edge of the blade has been turned over or upset by a 
device for that purpose. This edge scrapes or polishes 
the surface of the product, leaving a very smooth finish. 

The North Vernon Lumber Company, North Vernon, 
Ind., recently advertised finishing hardwoods in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There are doubtless many other 
concerns in Indiana also able to supply this inquirer’s 
needs, and the address will be furnished to any of these 
who desire to correspond with him.—Ep1Tor. | 


WANT READY-CUT HOUSES IN AFRICA. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

We notice on page 37 of your issue of May 15 a reference 
to ready-cut houses. We have an inquiry from South Africa 
for these and should be glad therefore if you could give us 
the names of any manufacturers or ask them to send us full 
particulars of the various sizes, stating what wood is used 
and giving us shipping weights and measurements to enable 
us to calculate the freight and charges delivered to South 
Africa. Their prices should be f. 0. b. New York, 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not advised of the 
names of any concerns manufacturing ready ent houses 
for sale through the regular channels of trade. Certain 
concerns at Bay City, which advertise extensively to the 
consumer and whose methods of marketing their prod- 
uct have been somewhat freely discussed in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN in recent months, are the only manu- 
facturers known to be engaged in this particular line of 
business. However, it is clear that the manufacture of 
ready cut houses for sale through legitimate channels of 
trade and for use in those less settled portions of the 
globe where modern construction facilities are not avail- 
able presents decidedly interesting phases. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to for- 
ward this inquirer any information which will assist him 
in securing the desired material—EDITor. | 


THE OLD FASHIONED SHINGLE. 


FOWLERVILLE, MICH. 

On page 41 of the AMERICAN LUMPERMAN of May 29 is an 
article contributed by Julius Seidel to which I wish to take 
exception, 

Old fashioned shingles—just the kind we need, and old 
fashioned men to lay them—men that have time to hold open 
the wide ones if they are dry and drive the cut nail the 
right way of the grain so as not to split the shingle. 

Old fashioned shingles are edge grained. Would refer Mr. 
Seidel to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 23, 1913, page 
46, for a cut of an edge-grained shingle with remarks by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Flat sawed: No tlat-sawed shingle is a good shingle even 
if cut out of the best tree standing on the face of the earth. 
They warp and split—split right over a defect under them. 

Very few carpenters out here in the country have time to 
do a decent job of shingling because they are so busy smok- 
ing. They put wide, dry bastard shingles close together and 
if a shingle should be 2 inches short it is put in just the 
same. 

The way of least resistance: Seventy-five percent of the 
people are pursuing this course from the shingle weaver down, 
i will venture to say that there are many bunches of shingles 
100 percent clear that will not lay 80 percent on the roof. 
Many outside courses are short one shingle or more, to say 
nothing of spaces 1 inch to 2% inches all through the bunch. 

White cedars: ‘‘When the large demand was for the white 
cedar and white pine shingles, which were flat sawed, you 
could use the ordinary iron cut nail and the fiber of the wood 
was not affected or broken when the shingles were nailed 
on the roof.” In 1884 the first flat-sawed white pine shingles 
came to this section and were from 8 to 12 inches wide. 

As I understand, it is not practical to make white cedar 
edge grain as the timber is small. I do not know anything 
about redwood shingles or cypress—never saw any—but I do 
not want any flat-sawed shingles 8 to 16 inches wide. 

5 tb 2 vs. 6 to 2—Mr. Saley advocated 6 to 2 shingles, as 
there was less wear at the butts where the water fell. Give 
me the 5 to 2 every day in the year. 

If the retailer would insist on an honest made and packed 
shingle and advertise them they would sell.—C. H. HILL. 





DEPRECIATION ON SAWMILL PLANTS. 


The subject of my thesis for graduation is a sawmill which 
I am designing. I would deem it a great favor if you would 
send me the approximate depreciation of mill machinery in 
general and also on transmission machinery. 

[The theory of depreciation usually applied to lumber 
manufacturing plants is entirely different from that 
which would be applied to a factory having a perpetual 
source of supply for raw material. At the end of ten 
or fifteen or twenty years the available timber supply 
of the sawmill will be entirely exhausted and the plant 
worth only its salvage value, which is usually not taken 
into consideration. The plant must be depreciated at 
a rate that will entirely wipe out the plant investment by 
the time the timber is exhausted. Where operations are 
regularly continued this may be figured at a certain per- 
centage rate annuaily, but inasmuch as sawmill operation 
is often irregular, with considerable periods of idleness 
at times and periods of double shift operation during 
seasons of maximum demand, the plan often adopted is 
to figure depreciation at so much per thousand feet of 
product. 

This theory, of course, assumes a timber supply of 
reasonable length limit. If timber is available for a 
longer period of operation the plant would be worn out 
before the timber supply was exhausted and the theory 
of depreciation which must be adopted would conform to 
that usually employed in factory operations and must 
be based upon the actual physical rate of depreciation. 
This considers the life of machinery, the amount spent 
for maintenance and repairs (tending to offset deprecia- 
tion), and the possibility of obsolescence. A machine 
which is only one-half or one-fourth worn out may pos- 
sibly be sent to the scrap pile if some newer invention 
has been offered upon the market that would lower the 
cost of product or increase its quality and value. It 
might be possible to state an average annual rate of 
depreciation for mills of modern standard equipment, but 
even in such mills it would vary considerably in individ- 
ual cases, and taking the general run of mills from the 
best to the poorest it is of course impossible to state any 
fixed rate of annual depreciation in most of those cases 
where the amount of timber supply does not limit the 
period of effective usefulness of the plant.—EpiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Perhaps of most direct concern to the lumber in- 
dustry just now are the general crop conditions and 
the prospects of business activity based upon them. The 
demand from the country, from the farmers them- 
selves and from the smaller cities and the villages 
which are the rural centers, is the backbone of the 
lumber trade. That is not all of it by any means, 
for lack of demand for big city consumption or by 
the industries or the railroads will make the differ- 
ence between active and profitable or inactive and 
unprofitable business for lumbermen; but without 
good country demand no profitable business can be 
expected, while with it an important volume of trade 
is assured which, coupled with conservative manu- 
facture and close watch of the other channels of 
trade, might yet yield substantial returns to the in- 
dustry, especially that department of it concerned 
with the soft woods. 

* * * 

During the last two or three weeks there has been 
some recession in the outlook for the crops. Con- 
tinued rainfall and cool weather in the northern part 
of the country have not only hampered immediate 
business but undoubtedly done harm. The ripening 
of wheat in the great wheat States of the North has 
been delayed and the excessively heavy rainfalls have 
beaten some of it down and deteriorated quality. The 
great corn belt has suffered also for lack of warm and 
growing weather. Floods have had some little effect 
in the lowlands along the streams. But on the whole 
the wheat crop is expected to be at least as large as 
that of last year, owing to the greater acreage. On 
the whole, in spite of rain and cold in some and 
drouth in other, limited sections, the crop outlook con- 
tinues excellent and about all that can fairly be said 
is that the probability seems now that there will not 
be absolutely a bumper crop in any of the grains. It 
is early in the season, however, and some recovery 
may be made or possibly further damage may be done 
by untoward conditions later in this so far unusual year. 


~ * * 


Another difficulty that arises in this question, and 
one almost as important, is as to markets. Wheat has 
dropped about 35 percent in price from the high point 
last winter to the present, with continued weakening, 
so that on Wednesday of this week July wheat closed 
on the Chicago market at $1.03%, a recovery of about 
3 cents from the previous day’s close, this recovery 
being made by unfavorable weather reports, followed 
on Thursday by a strong opening. But so large a 
crop as seems to be assured for this year can not all 
be marketed at home. An important part of it must 
be exported, and in that respect the foreign influence 
is unfavorable. While the Chicago market was show- 
ing a little recovery the Liverpool market was 4 cents 
lower, due to prospect of unexpected, large shipments 
from Russia through its White Sea outlet and the 
pressure of East Indian wheat and the generally 
favorable crop conditions in all wheat exporting coun- 
tries. 

* * * 

Corn is holding its own in price for both spot de- 
mand and futures. Cotton is showing more strength, 
the New York market this week touching 9.95 cents 
for the October option in spite of the fact that the 
foreign demand has fallen away materially. The de- 
mand for cattle and hogs is strong and the continued 
buying of horses for foreign war use is making the 
20,000,000 head or more on the farms daily more 
valuable. 

+ * * 

The above are referred to as the principal influ- 
ences that make for or against the prosperity of farm- 
ers. It is hardly conceivable that wheat prices can 
decline much further, and while very likely this year 
wheat will not be selling in the markets so that it will 
net the producer $1 on the farm—the far West ex- 
pects 80 to 90 cents—it seems certain to be an 
extremely profitable crop. And in the South the 
lessened output of cotton with the improving prices 
will put that section in better shape than it was last 
year and the year before. Altogether, therefore, the 
soundness of the nation’s chief resource—agricul- 
ture—seems assured. And this fact, accepted as such 
by the entire country, is having a sustaining influence 
upon the markets for practically all commodities, in- 
cluding lumber. That the lumber demand is no 
lighter than it is and the market no weaker are ac- 
counted for by the satisfactory condition of agricul- 
ture and associate industries. 


* * ~ 


Nowhere is to be seen much change in the lumber 
situation. Improvement is noted here and there, sec- 
tionally or in various departments of the business, 
and there are some cases of recession in demand or 
prices. But on the. whole there is a slight seasonable 
improvement. Demand and supply in the various 
sections make up a sort of 16-mule team that does not 


pull well together; there is balking and kicking over 
the traces, but on the whole progress is being made. 
As before’ noted, general business activity and the 
demand for lumber are both especially to be seen in 
the manufacturing districts where orders for war ma- 
terials are a feature. Thus the New England dis- 
tricts as a whole send in good reports, with the 
demand for lumber increasing and better prices ob- 
tainable if they were asked. This seems true also in 
sections of New York, Pennsylvania ang Ohio and so 
on westward. Then the substantial strength of the 
agricultural States asserts itself in spite of weather 
conditions and, based on the future rather than on the 
present, there is a rather steady movement of lumber 
country ward. 


* * * 


From various portions of the country comes the 
report that the box and box shook trade is active. 
This is the season for it to show itself and it is doing 
so with gratifying results on the values of lumber of 
box grades. In the Pacific Northwest this demand is 
stimulated by the new salmon canneries in Alaska and 
farther south along that coast by the call for fruit 
packages; in the central part of the country for 
vegetable and meat packages, and in the East to take 
care of the demands from the fruit and vegetable 
crops. 

* * # 

Building is also going ahead on practically the same 
scale as last year in the cities. Practically the only 
decided disappointment is found in the general manu- 
factures that use wood and with the railroads. Still 
the practically unanimous report is that the industries 
are showing a little more life than they did, while the 
railroads are buying—not heavily, but more generally. 
The fact seems to be that, without waiting for a 
financial condition that will warrant large improve- 
ments, the railroads find it absolutely necessary to 
make many repairs and betterments and some of them 
are buying equipment that calls for more or less 


lumber. 
* * * 


The yellow pine situation steadily though slowly 
improves. The two wings of the yellow pine field 
seem to be in better condition than the central part. 
Mills west of the Mississippi benefit by the growing 
demand from Texas, Oklahoma and the other, more 
advanced farm sections. The south Atlantic coast 
mills report business good in volume, though prices 
have not yet responded, while in the West prices have 
gone up with the demand. One important southwest- 
ern market says that the typical items in best demand 
in yellow pine are No. 1 dimension, No. 2 boards and 
kiln dried finish, The last has advanced $1 to $2 
within a few weeks. The railroad requirement is 
chiefly for ties, although there is a considerable scat- 





Sprinkler Installation Hampered By 
Municipal Inconsistency. 


If you are the owner of a building in which a fire 
occurs, entirely regardless of the question whether you 
have used proper precautions to prevent the fire or have 
been extremely careless, the city fire department will 
come to your door and the firemen will risk their lives in 
protecting your property. There is no charge for the 
use of equipment, for the labor cost or for the thou- 
sands of gallons of water which the department may 
pump from the city mains. It is probably true that on 
your insurance policy the insurance companies have paid 
a small contributory tax to help meet the expenses of the 
fire department, but this, like the other factors of the 
insurance premium, you pay anyhow whether you have a 
fire or not. 

Suppose, on the other hand, you prefer to furnish at 
least a part of your own fire protection by equipping your 
building with automatic sprinklers. Such systems put out 
a very large proportion of fires without any assistance 
whatever from the city fire department and to that ex- 
tent lessen the cost of its operation to the municipality. 
They are also more efficient in their use of water; they 
catch the fire while it is young and drown it with a few 
gallons of water, where a half hour later a few thousand 
gallons may be needed. All of this makes for actual 
efficiency. 

What does the city government do to encourage this 
wise action upon your part? In many—probably most— 
American cities it proceeds to fix things so that you will 
have to pay at regular meter rates for the amount of 

vater used by your sprinkler system in protecting not 
merely yourself but also your neighbors from fire. Not 
content with collecting this bill from you when the fire 
does occur it compels you to put in at the very outset a 
meter, which in itself is an expensive installation. 

And yet our municipal fire fighters complain that the 
private citizen does not take enough interest in the prac- 
tical side of fire prevention! 


, but not of great importance. 
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tering demand for sills, siding and decking. good 
many freight cars are under order or constru: ‘on of 
the steel underframe type that makes the call fo: yellow 
pine covering material especially good. 

” * * 
The northern pine country shows a rather » -culigr 
condition. The movement of lumber by th: Great 
Lakes is pretty well up toward normal. Th. Tona. 


wandas report good sized receipts and a fair outward 
movement, but right at home the white pin 
are not so well pleased with the situation. » meet 
the competition of sotithern and western wood- a new 
price list has recently been put out by many of the 
mills, making reductions that will assure puivhasers 
in nearby territory that northern pine is in {ie field 
against its competitors. But the northern pine ang 
hemlock situation is on the whole good, with prospect 


people 


that the product of the year will be well taken care. 


of before its close. 


* * * 
On the Pacific coast conditions remain little 
changed. A fair rail trade is enjoyed in yari stock, 


the export business is as large as the supply of vessel 
space will permit and the coastwise movement is im. 
proving slightly; but the news is mainly in the way 
of small gossip relating to things that are inte resting 
For example, a te legram 
from Portland says that clear spruce is in strong 
demand for shipment to Europe for aeroplane con. 
struction and the price is now $40 a thousand against 
$32 a year ago, while spruce logs find ready sale at 
$9. Almost unlimited shipments are prevented only 
by the high rates and the difficulty of getting cargo 
space; tie present rate is reported at 200s to Europe. 
This situation is to be relieved, it is rumored, by the 
sending of at least three vessels by the British admi- 
ralty. This particular trade has amounted so far 
to about 5,000,000 feet from Washington and Oregon, 
with another 1 000,000 feet being cut for the earliest 
possible delivery. Western lumber manufacturers 
are actively studying the various problems that they 
are confronting. The export situation is being exan- 
ined from the standpoint of both foreign demand and 
transportation. The latter is of special interest in 
connection with trade through the Panama Canal with 
the east coast. <A pretty good volume of business is 
being done as it is, but lower freight rates, which 
would result from a better supply of vessels, would 
help. Some relief is expected if the threat of the 
Pacific Mail to sell its fleet is realized, in which event 
an addition may be made to the fleets that can use 
the Canal. Practically no price changes are reported 
on the Coast, though a little firming up is reported 
from southern California. Red cedar shingle pro- 
ducers, who have been particularly hit by the adverse 
developments of the last two years, are making efforts 
to standardize their product and so place it on the 
markets that its position will be more stable. 


* * * 


- The hardwoods show little change collectively or 
individually. Prices are quiet, though firm on the 
previous low basis and with demand increasing slowly. 
During practically the whole season so far there has 
been a gradual development of demand, but it has not 
yet brought the call up to a point where material 
price advances are warranted. The market for hard- 
woods is largely a specialty one. The active and in- 
sistent buyers are mostly those who have orders from 
abroad. A good deal of the current demand for 
hardwoods is of rather urgent character and prefer 
ence is given to the well known woods of strength 
and dependability. Oak is strong, red gum is in fair 
demand for special purposes, while all the woods that 
enter into the retail trade for house construction and 
finish are in better shape than the others. However, 
box hardwoods are meeting a fair call. 


* * * 


Exports of lumber seem to be increasing from the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts. Above reference has beet 
made to the situation on the Pacifie coast, which re 
mains substantially unchanged; but for yellow pine 
and spruce there is some improvement in the call from 
the West Indies, South America and British Africa. 
Mention is made of the almost unprecedente! price 
for vessel room of 145s per standard from the north- 
east coast as against the old standard price ot around 
35s. The European and United Kingdom demand 
a little slower than it was, partly because of the 
better supplies that have managed to be lande partly 
because of increasing obstructions to sea trasporte 
tion, and partly because of the increasing rate’. Gov: 
ernment, orders are the ones that account for most of 


what has been shipped and they are largely ‘of rail: 
way ties, for trench material and lumber for | '1¢ ¢o® 
struction of cheap shelters either for the arm; oF for 


the people whose homes have been destroye:. The 
River Plate trade seems to be looking up 24 that 
calls for both yellow pine and spruce. 
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Finaneial sentiment is beginning to revolt at the 
wild and unrestrained rumor mongers whose influence, 
though never continuous, is often pronounced in its 


immediate effect on the stock exchanges and frequently 
disturbs general business. These purveyors of mis- 
information are daring and all embracing in their 


work. It ranges from the assassination of the Presi- 
dent to positive assertion of the placing of some big 
war order which is at the best only a distorted reflec- 
tion of a possibility. It may exaggerate unfavorable 
crop reports or manufacture information from the 
field of war in Europe. The resignation of the secre- 
tary of state from the President’s cabinet was a 
splendid chance for the inventor and circulator of fake 
news. These fakers circulated rumors that the cabinet 
was split as to presidential policies, if not in unani- 
mous revolt against them; that Mr. Bryan had been 
bribed by German agents to tour the country against 
the administration; and other events of importance 
or unimportance furnish raw material for the canard 
factory. Unfortunately, reputable newspapers do not 
give the care they should to handling such matters. 
They have the excuse of lack of time for investigation 
or study of the rumors, and plead their interesting 
character. But there is no adequate or forgivable 
excuse for the giving out of such things as facts by 
journals considered reputable, for they are often given 
general credence by the public, and lead to suspicions 
and misunderstandings that are good neither for the 
public welfare nor for business. Definite statements 
as to the placing of big war orders with named plants 
arouse unwarranted expectations of employment by 
workingmen and increase industrial unrest. Perhaps 
nothing can be done in any positive way to stop this 
sort of thing, but if every sane business man, whether 
manufacturer or trader, should put the stamp of his 
personal disapproval upon the mediums through which 
these fakes are regularly given currency it might have 
a sobering effect. Rumors are dangerous enough when 
their’ character is understood, for they arouse the 
imagination and ereate fear or undue anticipations of 
good; but their malevolent character is largely mini- 
mized if they are plainly stamped as mere rumors and 
in connection with them their improbabilities are 
pointed out. ‘The aggressive business man wants to 
know the gossip as well as the facts of business, but 
he dees not want gossip put before him as fact. 
6 = #& 


* 


At the risk of seeming self-condemned, here is re- 
peated some of the industrial gossip of war origin 
which is interesting if true and in its aggregate at 
least suggestive of the very large effect which the 
great conflict is having upon our own financial condi- 
tion. The New York Commercial says in a summary 
paragraph that the orders placed in this country for 
shrapnel since the outbreak of the war approximate 
$40,000,000. Light is thrown on the general situation 
by the more permanent or persistent movements in the 
stock markets. The activity in motors, rubber, steel, 
powder, copper, lead, because of special demand from 
abroad has given heavily increased value to the stocks 
of those companies that happen to be concerned in 
them. Prices for materials themselves have advanced; 
lead, for example, having advanced about 2 cents to 
61, to 7 cents a pound within the last month, with 
mines running at full capacity. Electrolytic copper, it 
is said, has been sold at above 20 cents a pound, while 
the supply is short. For a while copper companies 
were doubtful as to the continuance of the demand, 
but it has been maintained so steadily and it has so 
increased from month to month that the result has 
been a considerable increase in production with no 
effect upon the market. The Atlas Powder Company 
is reported this week to have bought 51 percent of the 
$3.900,000 stock of the Giant Powder Company, of 
California, an institution that has no funded debt and 
hes extensive dynamite and black powder plants in 
C:ifornia and British Columbia and is working on a 
wer order, 

* * * 


Vertain big financial transactions in this country are 
ught to be due to the activity generated by the 
One of the most important is a merger of the 


i 
{ 


‘instown, Pa., and of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
| y, of Steelton, Pa., which is said to be in progress 
‘os week. Each is called a $50,000,000 corporation, 
ugh the Pennsylvania has outstanding only $30,000,- 
'in stock. An apparently well authenticated rumor 
‘it that the merger and reorganization will result 

» & concern with $200,000,000 capital, making it the 
‘gest single independent in the field. The principal 

| roduet of each is steel rails, but with important asso- 
“ate lines like structural shapes. It is understood that 
‘-e new capital put in will provide for an increased 
‘pacity, to nearly 2,000,000 tons, and will also secure 
_ntrol of the Maryland Steel Company and of the 
!<trows Point ship building plant. The cutting off 
' Supplies from Germany has led to various enlarge- 
“ents or changes in many of our steel plants while 





nbria Steel Company, whose chief interests are at © 


capacity in old lines is increased or new lines have 
been taken on. Production of chemical by-products is 
one of the important developments in this connection. 


* * * 


The railroad situation remains practically unchanged. 
Reports to the Financial Chronicle as to May railroad 
earnings give little comfort to those who have assumed 
that the railroad position was rapidly being improved. 
Many roads have been reporting increased net earn- 
ings, but in most cases this has been accomplished 
by drastic economies in expenditures (themselves de- 
pressing to lines of trade dependent upon railroad 
buying) and in the face of diminished gross earnings. 
A small proportion of the reports of May is yet avail- 
able, but forty-five roads involving a mileage of 89,000 
report gross earnings for the year so far of $300,000,- 
000, against $327,000,000 for the same period last year 
—a decrease of 8.36 percent. The increases are few 
and the decreases many, but both are well distributed, 
indicating that the general footings fairly represent 
the general situation. There are some notable excep- 
tions of course to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
roads, chief of which is perhaps the Santa Fe, whose 
gross earnings from July 1 last to the latest date were 
over $98,000,000, as against a little less than $93,000,- 
000 in the previous year. The monthly bulletin of 
the American Railway Association as to car surplus 
is not just now reassuring, although the situation is 
better than it was three months ago. On June 1 the 
net surplus of idle cars was 295,000, against 292,000 
May 1, 327,000 July 1, 321,000 March 1 and 279,000 
February 1. The surplus is now greater than it was 
any time last year, the smallest surplus in the semi- 
monthly reports during 1914 being 124,865 March 15, 
and the largest 242,572 May 31. Another significant 
fact as to railway conditions is the report that about 
30,500 miles of railway, or approximately one-eighth 
of the mileage of the country, is in the hands of re- 
ceivers. It is still the railroad condition which acts 
as one of the great depressive forces in our domestic 


business situation. 
* * * 


Our domestic trade and the prospects for betterment 
after all furnish the basis for healthy prosperity. War 
orders are stimuli only and undoubtedly have a healthy 
effect in that where thousands of men who would other- 
wise be out of work are employed, money is put into 
circulation and all branches of business profit. The 
crops that are now on the whole making such fine prog- 
ress are having effect upon business sentiment and al- 
ready are influencing to some extent the buying of the 
country. The June crop report put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week was very satisfactory 
as to the condition of the early crops, and according 
to its prediction there will be another bumper year 
of wheat. The department insists that the wheat crop 
of this year shows, under date of this report, a promise 
of 950,000,000 bushels, as against an actual crop of 
891,000,000 bushels last year. The question is an actual 
one as to what reliance may be placed upon the Gov- 
ernment’s June estimate. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post quotes the results of the last six years 
in this connection. In three of the six the actual 
harvest exceeded the June estimate. These years were 
1913, 1912 and 1909. Last year the two were very 
close together—the June estimate being 900,000,000 
bushels and the harvest 891,000,000 bushels. In 1910 
and 1911 all went well until July and August, when 
destructive drouths in the Northwest did much mis- 
chief. While, therefore, calamity may yet overtake the 
northwestern wheat crop the Government report fur- 
nishes a reasonable basis for judgment as to the future 
of this important crop. Corn has not been doing so 
well, for the weather in the corn belt has been unpro- 
pitious, and warm, dry, growing weather is needed. Oats 
and hay are rather being benefited by cool weather, but 
the last named, especially alfalfa, would be benefited by 
thoroughly seasonable weather conditions. Cotton seems 
to be holding its own in the fields, but it is too early yet 
for much confidencé to be felt in this direction. About 
the only serious reports regarding the boll weevil come 
from Alabama where also fertilizer has been used spar- 
ingly. Fruit crops promise big yields but comparatively 
small returns to the producers, for a good part of these 
crops, as marketed, is more or less of a luxury and this 
country is not in condition to indulge in luxuries—except 
automobiles—and the export trade of late summer and 
fall promises to be very light. The price situation of 
wheat is more favorable to export than it has been and 
sufficiently favorable to the growers to justify much opti- 
mism as to the condition of the country, even though 
this week new low marks were made for the season. 
Tuesday of this week July wheat ciosed on the Chicago 
Board of Trade at $1.025¢; at the corresponding date 
last year the price was 8314 cents. Liverpool was also 
low and the export demand slow. The report on the 
world’s wheat stock showed a less than normal decrease 
for the week and should have led to strength. Bradstreet 
estimates the world’s supply of wheat at 115,300,000 
bushels, against 118,100,000 a year ago. But the import- 








ing countries seemed, though without special grounds 
for their hope, to anticipate supplies from the new crop 
in the various wheat countries which would result in 
more favorable prices to buyers. 


* 7 * 


Bradstreet’s report on bank clearings for the week 
ending June 10 shows an aggregate of $3,162,543,000, 
against $3,069,203,000 the previous week and $3,031,695,- 
000 in the corresponding week last year. Canadian clear- 
ings were larger than the previous week but much smaller 
than last year. 

* * * 

The net surplus in the United States treasury is 
gradually picking up, being $4,000,000 above the low 
point, and does not show any material improvement 
in the Government finances, although it may obviate the 
necessity of issuing bonds during the short remainder of 
the present fiscal year. The grand total of the Govern- 
ment receipts for May, according to a statement pub- 
lished in the Financial Chronicle, was $54,238,901.44 
and the disbursements $57,484,440.69. The above was in 
the regular course of disbursements. Adding a few dol- 
lars paid out on the public debt and the Panama Canal 
disbursements there is a grand total of $60,058,378.71. 
For the eleven months ending with May the excess of all 
disbursements over receipts was $131,195,075.35, as com- 
pared with $69,717,166.13 during the first eleven months 
of the previous year. The chief falling off in revenues 
was in customs collections and in postal savings receipts. 
Internal revenue collections of the ordinary sort in- 
creased from last year to this from $280,000,000 to $298,- 
000,000; corporation and income tax account also in- 
creased about $6,000,000 and miscellaneous receipts $13,- 
000,000. On the other side of the account disbursements 
for the eleven months increased heavily in the expendi- 
tures of the Treasury Department and for public build- 
ings, and less notably for military and navy expendi- 
tures, in making up the deficiency of the Postal Service, 
and for the Department of Agriculture. Savings were 
made as compared to the previous year in pensions and 
rivers and harbors, There was also a $7,500,000 decrease 
in Panama disbursements. The gravamen of the situa- 
tion as to Government revenues is sufficiently shown by 
the record of imports for the ten months ending with 
April, during which time they amounted to $1,274,000,- 
000, as against $1,572,000,000 the corresponding ten 
months of the previous fiscal year. 

* * = 


Tuesday of this week came another transfer of 
$2,500,000 in gold from the Bank of England’s Ottawa 
reserve and a further importation of $750,000 from the 
Orient. The New York Evening Post analyzes the 
gold situation from the standpoint of the war order 
business being done by manufacturing concerns in this 
country. During the three weeks previous to this one 
$30,000,000 was sent from the Ottawa reserves to J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for the express purpose of paying for 
war munitions purchased in the United States. The 
Post said that this gold has been deposited at the 
sub-treasury, whose receipts have been used to estab- 
lish gold credits at various banks against which checks 
are now being drawn in payment for supplies fur- 
nished the Allies. This tremendous recent flow of gold 
—and the $30,000,000 mentioned above is only part 
of it—is largely due to the necessity of financing man- 
ufacturing companies which have accepted war orders 
in excess of their ability to fill. These orders have 
necessitated great enlargements of plants, and there- 
fore to encourage responsible concerns and to enable 
them properly to finance themselves advances ranging 
all the way from 10 to 75 percent of the value of 
orders have been made when they are placed. It is 
said that the Bethlehem Steel Company’s total capi- 
talization is less than $30,000,000, while it has taken 
orders that amounted to five times that amount, and so 
it goes with many of the concerns doing this business. 
The Wall Street estimate of the total of orders placed 
with only nineteen companies foots up to $775,000,000. 
Of the nineteen companies named only seven have 
a capitalization that is greater in amount than the 
war orders they have received. Dun estimates that 
since the beginning of the war, as nearly as can 
be determined, the total receipts of foreign gold at 
New York have amounted to $93,000,000, of which Can- 
ada, representing the United Kingdom, has contributed 
about $65,400,000; France has sent over about $11,500,- 
000 direct and Japan $8,375,000. But the foreign Gov- 
ernment banks still maintain a strong position so far 
as gold reserves are concerned. The Bank of Eng- 
land’s gold holdings on June 10 were £50,385,000, 
against £36,935,000 a year ago. Yet there has been a 
decline. since January 14, when the bank held £69,360,- 
000. The Bank of France on June 9 held a total of 
gold and silver amounting to 4,295,000,000 frances, 
against 3,961,000,000 francs a year previous. The 
Bank of Germany has made a wonderful showing, for 
on June 9 it held 2,380,000,000 marks, against 1,301,- 
000,000 marks a year ago. The Bank of Russia on May 
6 showed almost exactly the same figures as set at a 
corresponding date in 1914. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

A test of an air purifying process which naval officers said 
was satisfactory, was completed on the submarine D-1 at the 
bottom of Naragansett Bay June 12. Although it had been 
intended that the submarine remain submerged for 36 hours, 
the test lasted only 14 hours and 30 minutes because of the 
unexpected development of hydrogen gas from the motors. 

The keel of a steamer of 8,000 tons, to be used as a naval 
supply ship, was laid at the Boston navy yard June 12. The 
ship is to be 422 feet long, 50 feet beam and will cost more 
than $1,000,000. It is listed on the department records as 
supply ship No. 1. 

Secretary Garrison presented diplomas June 12 to 16S 
graduates of the military academy at West Point, N. Y., at 
the annual graduation exercises and delivered an address in 
which he emphasized the value of tradition. 

The Oregon horticultural exhibit at the Panama-Pacilic 
International Exposition at San Francisco has received the 
gold medal in close competition with Washington, Idaho and 
California, eastern States and foreign nations. 

Speakers of national prominence urged better military anid 
naval preparedness on the part of the United States at 2 
massmeeting at Carnegie Hall, New York City, June 14 and 
15 under the auspices of the National Security League. 
fwenty-five States were represented. 

Chicago's speedway at Maywood was declared formally 
opened June 14 by David F. Reid, president of the Speedway 
Park Association, when Mayor William Hale Thompson drove 
the last spike in the two-mile track. 

The Broderick anti-tipping bill which prohibits the division 
of tips between employees and employers was passed by the 
Illinois senate June 14 by a vote of 38 to 0. 

In a decision handed down by Judge Robert 8S. Bean, of the 
United States district court ot Oregon, filed at Los Angeles 
June 11, ten sections of California oil lands near the town of 
McKittrick, Kern County, valued at $15,000,000, were declared 
to have been fraudulently patented by the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company and were ordered restored to the Govern- 
ment. Another suit involving oil lands in the same area 
valued by experts at $320,000,000 is pending in the United 
States district court at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook, explorer, arrived at San Francisco 
June 11 on his way to India. He said he intends to attempt 
the ascent of Mount Everest of the Himalayas, the highest 
known mountain in the world. 

The largest three life insurance companies of New York, 
the Mutual, the New York and the Equitable, have virtually 
quit insuring persons who purpose making any voyage to a 
belligerent country. 

Announcement was made at New_York June 12 that the 
majority of the capital stock of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States had been sold by the executors 
of the estate of the late J. P. Morgan to Gen. T. Coleman 
Dupont, principal owner of the New Equitable Building in 
lower Broadway. 

It is estimated that between 7,000 and 8,000 extra men will 
be needed to take care of the wheat crop in Nebraska, which 
will be petween 70,000,000 and 74,000,000 bushels this year, 

Health Commissioner Goldwater, of New York, June 11 sent 
a mandatory letter to the board of health’s advisory council 
directing the immediate organization of a special committee 
to campaign against alcohol. 

Col. E. M. House, who has just returned to the United 
States from a four months’ stay abroad, denied June 13 that 
he had visited the warring European nations as the Presi- 
dent’s special emissary to sound them on the subject of peace 


Senor Antiago Perez Triana, delegate from the republic of 
Colombia to the recent Pan-American financial conference, 
proposed a covenant among all American nations to supple- 
ment the Monroe doctrine and to preserve the integrity ot the 
western hemisphere, at a banquet given in honor of those 
delegates by the Boston Chamber of Commerce June 12. 

President Wilson received June 13 from the American 
League to Limit Armaments a composite letter from fifty-eight 
college presidents, testifying to their loyalty to him in the 
position he has taken with Germany and expressing their 
confidence that he will be able to bring about an adjustment 
by peaceful methods. 

Eighteen persons were killed and nearly sixty were injured 
in a tornado which swept Wisconsin from the Mississippi to 
the lake June 12. The storm also hit Indianapolis, Ind., and 





St. Louis, Mo., causing property damage estimated at 
$200,000. 
The two days’ tie-up of Chicago's surface and elevated 


railway lines, due to the strike of their 14,000 employees, 
ended June 16 when arbitration was agreed upon at an ali 
night conference in Mayor William Llale Thompson's office in 
the city hall between officials of the unions, representatives 
of the traction companies and the aldermanic committee. 

Capt. James Storen and Detective Sergeant Michael Weiss- 
baum, of the Chicago police department, June 16 were con- 
victed on police graft charges. Storen was fined $1,000 and 
Weissbaum sentenced’to three years in prison. 

Attorney General Barker, of Missouri, has filed an infor- 
mation in the State supreme court against twenty-eight com- 
panies alleged to be interested in the purchase of zinc ore in 
the Missouri district, stating he had reasons for believing 
that they were in an unlawful combination to control prices. 

Former President ‘Taft, in an address at Philadelphia June 
16, outlined the plan for the proposed League of Peace which 
will be discussed in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17. 

Charles F. Niles, of Rochester, N. Y., flew upside down 
with a passenger at New York June 16—the first time the 
feat has been attempted in this country in a monoplane. 


Washington. 

The United States has instructed its diplomats abroad to 
ask for the annulment of those paragraphs of commercial 
treaties which conflict with the new seamen’s law. 

President Wilson expects to spend the Fourth of July at 
the summer White House at Cornish, N. H. It will be his 
first vacation since the foreign situation became acute. 

“Americanization day, a day for strengthening the American 
spirit of nationality and uniting all classes, creeds and races 
into one intelligent democracy,’ is being urged by Federal 
Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton on the municipal 
and educational officials throughout the country for celebra- 
tion July 4. 

In a decision handed down June 14 the United States 
Supreme Court held that the shipment of liquor to a person 
in dry territory for his individual consumption was not a 
violation of the Webb-Kenyon law. 

An annual Pan-American conference was urged by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, father of the recent financial confer- 
ence held in Washington, in a farewell letter sent to the Pan- 
American delegates who are about to sail from New York. 

President Wilson delivered an address at the flag day exer- 
cises at Washington June 14. United States Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge in a speech at Lynn, Mass., June 14 eulogized 
the American flag as a symbol of protection for American 
citizens. 

The United States was formally notified June 14 by Gen- 
eral Villa on behalf of the Mexican convention forces that he 
had telegraphed General Carranza urging a conference for the 
restoration of peace and constitutional government in Mexico. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


William Jennings Bryan June 11 issued an appeal addres: eq 
to “German-Americans” urging them to aid in maintaining 
peace between the United States and the fatherland by exert- 
ing their influence with the German Government to persunde 
it not to take any steps that would lead in the direction of 
war. 

The Navy Department announced June 12 a contract for 
two tractor hydroaeroplanes at $12,000 each to be delivered 
early in July. They will be used in training officers and tion 
in handling this type of machine as compared to the pusher 
type now in use and tested for availability in rough weathecy, 





FOREIGN. 


Charles and James Deering have cabled to Paris, France, 
giving on behalf of the Deering farm machinery concern {iy 
harvest binders for the use of farmers of the Meuse to s:iv< 
the wheat erep which was uncut last year. 

It is reported that the Governmert’s bill for the enla 
ment of the Dutch navy will ask for an appropriation of $10,- 
900,000. She progran: includes two cruisers, four sulbma- 
rines and six seaplanes. 

Ikeports have been received in Berlin that a ministerial 
erisis is threatened in Russia, with the retirement of Premier 
<soremykin. 

A British liquor board, to control the sale and the supp!y 
of intoxicating liquors within prescribed areas, has been 
created. It will consist of a chairman and such other persons 
as the minister of munitions may appoint. 

Ir. Elemer Hantos, a Hungarian financial authority of 
sudapest, estimates that the national debts of the belligerent 
powers have been increased $11,250,000,000 since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Several hundred homes were destroyed at Simbirsk in south- 
east Russia recently in a landslide. A hill adjoining the town 
swept over an entire street. 


The war insurance bureau at Christiania June 12 announced 
that Norway has lost twenty-nine vessels of all classes, valued 
at $7,500,000, through mine or torpedo explosions since the 
war started. 





Capt. Lieut. Hersine, German submarine boat commander, 
has been awarded the decoration of the Order of Merit. It is 
reported he received the decoration because he sank the 
Lusitania, 


Since the beginning of the war the prices of foodstuffs in 
England have advanced 43 percent. The cost of food con- 
sumed there is about $2,500,000,000. 


A dispatch from Athens confirms the report that former 
Premier Venizelos, of Greece, has secured a majority of the 
seats in the parliamentary elections and adds that there 
probably will be no change in the policy of the Greek Goy- 
ernment until the chamber of deputies has met July 20. 


The British House of Commons June 15 voted another 
credit of $1,250,000,000, making a total of $4,310,000,000 
allowed to date for war purposes. 


The purchase of the Union Medical College at Peking, 
China, for $200,600 was announced June 15 by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation at New York. ‘The foundation plans to 
spread over China a chain of American hospitals to be man- 
aged by American surgeons with a view to improving medical 
and hospital conditions in the republic. , 

Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch, president of the 
imperial Academy of Sciences and head of the department of 
military schools, died at Petrograd, Russia, June 15, at the 
age of 57 years. 

Japan is said to have sent a protest to China concerning the 
anti-Japanese movement in the republic, 





RECORD FOR 


June 10.—Germany’s latest note to the United States on 
the sinking of the American sailing ship William P. Frye by 
ithe German auxiliary cruiser Prinz Litel Friedrich is re- 
ceived at Washington. The Berlin Government claims the 
right to destroy any American vessel carrying contraband 
on condition that it pays for such vessel. German subma- 
rines sink twelve vessels, two of which are British torpedo 
boats. An Austrian torpedo boat is sunk by an Italian sub- 
marine in the Gulf of Trieste. Germany is rushing a new 
army of 500,000 men, some of them first class troops, to the 
western battle front, it is reported. The Germans claim to 
have captured several trenches in the region of Souain and 
north of Hurlus and a French position north of Les Mesnil 
by storm. The Italians capture Monfalcone on the Gulf of 
Trieste and Roveredo and begin a bombardment of Trent, 
according to unofficial advices from Berne, Switzerland. it 
is also reported that the towns of Besnella, Vattaro and 
Beseno, lying between Roveredo and Trent, are being shelled 
by the Italians. According to the German official report the 
Russians have thrown reinforcements into the fighting in the 
Baltic provinces and in Galicia and forced back the Germans 
southeast of Shavli. In eastern Galicia and Bukowina, how- 
ever, the Russians are falling back between the Pruth and 
Dniester rivers. 








June 11.—In a terrific battle near Hebuterne the French 
bend back the German line two-thirds of a mile on a front a 
wile and a third in length; the Germans’ losses are said to 
have been heavy. The French continue their offensive at 
other points also, gaining several trenches in the “labyrinth” 
and holding ground taken east of Tracy-le-Mont and in the 
Champagne. They also fortified the positions taken in front 
of Neuville St. Vaast, where much war material was taken. 
Five vessels are torpedoed and sunk by German submarines 
and two British fishing smacks are sunk by Zeppelin bombs 
in the North Sea. The British deny that a small British 
cruiser was sunk by an Austro-Hungarian submarine on the 
Albanian coast. The Italians occupy Gradisca, six miles 
southwest of Gorizia in Austria-Hungary, and capture Ploeken, 
in Austria, close to the frontier, endangering Austrian com- 
munications. Italian forces advance through Predil Pass on 
the junction of the Laibach Railway at Tarvis. Heavy fight- 
ing continues along the Italian frontier, particularly on the 
River Isonzo, where the Austrians are making a determined 
effort to stem the Italian advance. The Russian war office 
announces that the German and Austrian troops which forced 
a passage of the Dniester River near Zurawana have been 
hurled back with heavy losses. The Russians also claim that 
farther up the Dniester directly south of Lemberg they have 
pressed the enemy back and have taken 2,000 prisoners, while 
near Mosciska to the east of Przemysl they say the Germans 
suffered very severely when they attacked the Russian posi- 
tions. In eastern Galicia and in Buckowina the Russians 
continue to fall back to the Dniester under the Austrian 
pressure. 





A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


June 13.—The French official statement describes the 
capture of an important position before the farm of Toutvent 
held by the One Hundred and Seventieth Baden regiment of 
1,000 men, not one of whom escaped death or capture. In 
Galicia the Austro-German forces, balked in their efforts to 
reach Lemberg from the south, begin an attack on the Rus- 
sians on the San River, north of Przemysl and along the 
Dniester, in southeast Galicia, and in their report claim suc- 
cesses in both sectors. The Germans also claim to have been 
successful in their attacks on the Russian center on the 
Rawka River, west of Warsaw in Poland. The Russian 
official statement says 16,000 soldiers were captured in a 
battle on the Dniester River in the region of Zurawana, Gali- 
cia, between June 8 and 10. An Italian airship bombards and 
almost destroys the arsenal at the Austro-Hungarian naval 
station at Pola. Teun warships, including one battleship, two 
cruisers and several submarines, were in the arsenal harbor 
and some of these vessels are believed to have been damaged. 
On the Friuli front, the Italians, with Goritz as their objec- 
tive, begin a bombardment of the fortifications of Santa 
Maria, San Pietro, San Marco, San Lucia and other positions 
defending this city. Along the Isonzo River the Austrians 
are said to have massed 45,000 troops and sixty-four bat- 
teries ; severe fighting is*reported by the Austrians on Monte 
Paralba which rises to a height of 8,000 feet. Petrograd an- 
nounces that Russian torpedo boats June 10 destroyed the 
buildings of the Turkish seaport of Samsun on the Black Sea; 
many Turkish boats were sunk. 

June 14.—Conflicting claims regarding results of the fight- 
ing north of Arras are made by the Berlin and Paris war 
offices, both sides claiming to have inflicted heavy losses on 
the enemy. On the eastern front, the Vienna official state- 
ment claims the Russian line east and southeast from 
Jaroslau has been pierced and the Rusians compelled to 
retreat; at other points the Russians have been routed or 
driven back. Berlin announces that General von Mackensen 
has occupied the Russian positions along the entire front from 
Czerniawa to Sieniawa in Galicia. The Italian eastern army 
which forced its way across the lower Isonzo, capturing 
Monfaleone, is advancing along the Gulf of Trieste toward 
the City of Trieste. The Carintian town of Valentina is oc- 
cupied by the Italians. Severe fighting continues along the 
Isonzo River where the Austrians, heavily reinforced, are 
stubbornly resisting the Italian advance. Vienna denies the 
capture of Plava by the Italians. Two French warships are 
said to have bombarded the telegraph station at Tohesme in 
Asia Minor, forty miles southwest of Smyrna, and sunk two 
sailing ships in the port. An official statement of the opera- 
tions in the Dardanelles from May 15 to June 1 says the 
Allies are advancing slowly. 

June 15.—The Board of Trade inquiry into the destruction 
of the Lusitania, sunk by a German submarine May 7, is 
opened at London; Captain Turner testifies that the ship 
was not armed. A fleet of twenty-three Allied acroplanes 


bombards Karlsruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, killing eleven persons and injuring six others and 
setting fire to many buildings. The German report asserts 
that German airmen brought down one Allied machine, 
destroying it and killing the occupants. Another machine 
was forced to land. On the western battle front the Germans 
claim to have thwarted with heavy losses the French attempt 
to break through the German line between Lieven and Arras. 
Paris officially reports that after night local infantry engage- 
ments in the sectors of Lorette and Neuville and also south 
of Arras, at the Toutvent farm, in which the French re- 
pulsed every counter attack and maintained all their own 
previous gains, the fighting today was confined in this region 
to artillery duels. Berlin announces the capture of Mosciska 
on the line of the railway between Przemysl and Lemberg. 
Heavy fighting continues all along the Galician front where 
the Austro-Germans claim to be gaining ground. A new force 
of 25,000 Austro-Hungarians is hurled against the Italians 
on the Riva-Roverto front. Severe fighting occurs in the 
region of Gorz and Gradisca with heavy losses to both the 
Austrians and Italians. A new ammunition depot at Tolmino 
is destroyed by the Italians. Austro-Hungarian troops blow 
up rocks with dynamite in the Alpine passes on the advanciug 
Bersaglieri. Italians occupy the heights dominating Capo- 
retto on the Isonza front. The report that the Allies had 
forced the Dardanelles is denied in the British House ot 
Commons. It is said that the Turkish Government has sent 
an emissary to Berlin to try to get the consent of Germany 
for Turkey to arrange a separate peace with the Allies, owing 
to a food famine and scarcity of munitions. British naval 
losses since the beginning of the war up to May 31 total 
13,547 officers and men; of this number 8,245 were killed. 


Junt 16.—A dispatch from Rotterdam says 200 persolis 
were killed in the recent raid of twenty-three French aero- 
planes on Karlsruhe, capital of the duchy of Baden. On the 
western front the Allies occupy a line of German trenches 
north of Ypres, gain at several points to the north of Arras 
and make progress on both banks of the upper Fecht in the 
Vosges, according to the French official statement. The Brit- 
ish war office announces that fires were set, sixteen persons 
killed and forty wounded by the Zeppelin airship that raided 
the northeast coast of England. The Germans report that the 
Russians have been driven from their positions along tlic 
whole front between the River San north of Sieniawa and 
the Dniester marshes. The Austrian war office announc’s 
the capture of 122,300 Russians and a’great number of guns 
from June 1 to June 15. Italian troops continue their vigor 
ous attacks upon the Austrian positions at Gorizia. The Aus: 
trians are defending the town from the height of Podg¢ 
to the west and from invisible trenches extending from Poi- 
gora to Mount Fortine in the Isonzo Valley. The Briti-' 
steamship Strathnairn is sunk off the Sicily Islands by a Ger- 
man submarine. The captain and twenty-one of the crew 4° 
drowned, while eleven others are rescued. 
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LUMBER INTERESTS TO SUFFER FROM SEAMEN’S ACT. 





American Lumberman Traveling in Japan Writes of Need for a Merchant Marine and 
Repeal of Unjust Laws. 





YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

About the first thing that comes to the notice of 
an American lumberman traveling in the East is the 
fact that nearly all the lumber from the States is 
carried by foreign vessels and that there is almost 
an entire absence of the stars and stripes from the 
shipping and he wonders why our country, which has 
the greatest commerce of any country in the world, 
does not carry its own freight. 

This is a serious matter not only in regard to com- 
merce but in the protection of our country. We can 
have the strongest army and navy in the world but 
without a merchant marine we are helpless. We could 
not send an army, no matter how small, to the Panama 
Canal, Porto Rico, Honolulu or the Philippines with- 
out transports to carry troops, ammunition, artillery, 
supplies, coal and everything necessary to transport 
and maintain an army in a foreign campaign. Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Japan have thousands of 
ships each in their foreign trade and they are all now 
employed in the war. In case of war no foreign coun- 
try could charter its ships to us without violating 
the laws of neutrality and we would be absolutely 
at the merey of any first class power. Why? Simply 
because ever since the Civil War our fool naviga- 
tion laws have worked against our shipping, notwith- 
standing Congress has been informed by commissions, 
congressional committees and experts again and again 
why our laws are defective. 

Before the civil war we carried nearly all our exports 
and imports. Our Yankee sailors with their clipper 
ships built of oak in our ship yards outsailed every 
craft afloat and the stars and stripes in every port in 
the world was a matter of course. The English-built 
eruiser Alabama and other privateers began and our 
own shipping laws completed the finish of American for- 
eign shipping. 

England began building iron ships from cheaper ma- 
terial than our oak. Our iron industry was in its in- 
fancy and could not compete, and when it had out- 
grown its parents and could stand up against ‘‘Jack’’ 
Johnson our ‘‘standpat’’ tariff protected the infant 
against competition from abroad. Our pet steel trust 
prevented competition at home so that the price of 
steel to our ship builders was kept so high as to make 
the building of ships impossible in competition with 
foreign builders although Cramp and other ship build- 
ers testified that they could build ships in competi- 
tion with the world if they were allowed to buy their 
material in the same market with their competitors. 

Until the passage of the Panama Act last year our 
laws prevented American ship builders from import- 
ing foreign built ships and we were the only people 
in the world that pursued that policy, and we freely 
permitted the world to enter our ports with ships 
bought in any market. 

An American ship ceases to be such if the owner 
is a naturalized person of the United States, who 
after acquiring such ship resides more than one year 
in his native country. If a native for health or pleas- 
ure resides temporarily in a foreign country he loses 
registry of any ship he may own, even if it was 
built in America and he has regularly paid taxes in 
America and has no thought of relinquishing his citi- 
zenship. Kvery citizen of our country desiring Amer- 
ican revistry must swear that there is no subject of 
a foreign power interested in such ship; but he can 
own anything else, run an American factory, hold a 
commission in our army or navy and almost any office 
except president, but if a dollar of his capital goes 
into an American ship it is subject to seizure. 

If an American ship becomes damaged in foreign 
waters 2nd is repaired in a foreign port it must pay 
a heavy duty on such repairs, even on small boats 
bought for safety of erew or passengers. American 
ships must pay 30 cents per ton dues; foreign ships 





then such ship is not entitled to privileges accorded 
to ships owned wholly by foreigners but must pay 
on entering America 6U cents a ton and at once cease 
to be an American ship. Tonnage on American ships 
is 20 to 30 percent mgher than on foreign ships of 
same capacity, which makes the expense to an Amer- 
ican ship for dockage, pilotage and other dues in for- 
eign ports that much greater. Could any laws be 
framed that would more effectually prevent a native 
or a naturalized citizen of this country from build- 
ing, buying or owning a ship? 

‘Lo cap the climax comes the American seaman’s 
bill, introduced by Senator La Follette, and passed 
by last Congress, during the introduction of which 
the senator is said to have boasted of the fact ‘‘that 
he was a land lubber; that he had nothing to do with 
the framing of the bill. He was ignorant of the 
subject matter and had no intelligent notion of its 
possible effects and consequences except that he was 
sure it was satisfactory to the representatives of the 
seamen’s union.’’ 

We can build up trusts and combinations, if we 
build a tariff wali high enough, thereby increasing 
prices beyond reason, but when it comes to fencing 
off the ocean we encounter that great regulation, viz.: 
supply and demand. The American seaman’s bill can 
hamper, bullyrag and make the lake and coastwise 
vessel owners sweat blood as it was intended to do, 
but the ship owner in foreign trade will refuse to 
be buncoed, will haul down the stars and stripes and 
hoist one under which he can obtain fair play and 
compete with the foreign ship owner. 


Faults of the Seaman’s Bill. 


The American seaman’s bill pretends to protect 
American seamen. There are practically no Ameri- 
can seamen to protect in foreign trade, and when it 
says that American ships must employ more officers 
and men than ships of the same size under foreign 
flags and that 75 percent of the crews must be able 
to understand any order given in the English lan- 
guage by the officers, and other equally absurd de- 
mands, it simply places American shipping at the 
mercy of the seamen’s union, as the bill passed by 
demagogues and congressmen ignorant of its effects 
on shipping was so well calculated to do. There are 
not now and never wili be any American seamen to 
speak of except in the higher positions in the for- 
eign trade. They will not serve as stewards, cooks, 
dishwashers, firemen, deck hands, roustabouts and be- 
fore the mast. They can do better at other occupa- 
tions. They will not compete with Chinamen, Japanese 
and other foreigners who will serve for small pay 
and coarse food but who are reliable, able and easily 
handled. While the Chinese and Japanese seamen 
do not understand the English language very well they 
are drilled constantly in fire and boat duty and there 
are no men in the service more efficient than they, 


and officers tell me they prefer them to any other 
nationality. 

While the last Congress made desperate efforts to 
revive foreign shipping by wholesale purchase of 
foreign ships by the United States Government the 
passage of the American seaman’s bill absolutely 
nullified all chance of building up a merchant marine. 
After the passage of the Panama Act which allows 
American ship owners to purchase foreign-built ships 
and purchase free raw material to build them in this 
country the Robert Dollar Company, United Fruit 
Company, Standard Oil Company and many others 
that had been operating under foreign flags proceeded 
to change to American registry and to buy and build 
new ships, but after the passage of the American 
seaman’s act everything was changed. The American 
flag will be hauled down again. The Japanese, who 
outside of the Robert Dollar Company and the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, control nearly all the shipping 
between China, Japan, the Philippines and America 
will have the field to themselves, as under the sea- 
man’s act the cost of operating will be increased 25 
to 30 percent over foreign vessels. 

Robert Dollar, the live wire of the Facifie, a lum- 
berman, principal owner of the Robert Dollar line of 
steamers and heavily interested in commercial affairs 
in the States and the Orient, was before the com- 
mittees during consideration of the seaman’s bill as 
were many others interested in Pacific trade, but 
experience and sound advice could not prevail against 
ignorance and the demagogues. 

The bill is particularly severe ‘against the Amer- 
ican lumber interests of the Pacific coast, for while 
we must confine our shipments destined to Atlantic 
and other ports in our country to American bottoms, 
of which there are but few, lumber from British 
Columbia entering the same ports duty free can be 
shipped on vessels of any other country, of which 
there are many; hence the freight rate will be strongly 
against us and the Canadian will obtain more for his 
lumber in our ports than we can. 

Our only hope for a fleet of American ships in for- 
eign trade is to repeal the ridiculous and vicious 
American seaman’s act and other ancient laws that 
hamper our shipping and allow our ship owners free- 
dom to compete with the world. When that is done 
American enterprise and eapital will do the rest and 
our flag will no longer be strange in the ports of the 
world. 

J. W. WELLS, President, 


J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 





PATENTS OF BENEFIT TO INDUSTRY. 


Following is a list of inventions recently patented 
which are of interest to the practical lumberman. It was 
prepared for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C., from whom copies of the patents may be secured 
for twenty cents each. 


1,142,239. Log-raft. Gilbert G. Davis, Vancouver, 
B. C. 
1,142,610. Process of treating wood. William W. 


Norman, Hunterville, Mo. 

1,142,611. Apparatus for treating wood. 
Norman, Hunterville, Mo. 

1,142,717. Gage and measure for woodworkers. Perey 
W. Leathers, Oak Lawn, R. I. 


William W. 





BUILDING OPERATIONS AGAIN BECOMING NORMAL. 





Reports Compiled for Five Months Show Gains in Many Cities—Notable Increases Indi- 
cated for Last Thirty Days. 





Building operations are again becoming normal, as 
is shown by the official report of building operations 
from seventy-one of the principal cities of the coun- 
try, compiled by the American Contractor, Chicago. 
It figures May permits for the construction of build- 
ings to be valued at $70,278,533, as compared with 








of Lincoln, 224 percent; Wilkes-Barre, 177 percent; 
Harrisburg, 152 percent; Cleveland, 134 percent; Den- 
ver, 99 percent; St. Joseph, 76 percent; Hartford, 61 
percent; Sioux City, 59 percent; Oklahoma, 49 per- 
cent; New Orleans, 46 percent. For the five months 
ended May 31 the building permits total $270,807,492, as 








































pay tl e but if t iti f $72,057,666 for May, 1914. While this is a decrease compared with $296,357,220 for the corresponding pe- 
é he sé 4 Ss € , 7, et . . . 7 
aston -« —o a fo ry een yg Sea n build of two percent, it is not unfavorable, Twenty-two riod of 1914, a decrease of 9 percent. In detail the 
é ma 0 ee res a §s r1Cé ye ; i i : 
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OPPONENTS OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE. 


Insurance Agents Boosters for Patent Roofing — Misguided Enthusiast Drags Modern Shingle Into “Sane Fo.:rth” 
Propaganda—Proposed Fair State Building Law Smothered in Closing Legislative Session. 


ARE THEY FINANCIALLY RELATED? 
Boston, Mass., June 16.—What financial relation, if 
any, exists between the manufacturers of patent roofing 
materials and the board insurance company agents? 
This question now may fairly be asked in view of 
the fact that these insurance agents are being supplied 
with samples of patent roofing to be displayed and 
eulogized to citizens who come in to get insurance, 
but who now are getting also strong inducements to 
stop using wooden shingles and buy the patent roofing. 
People who come in to inquire about insurance rates 
are told that if they will put patent roofing on their 
new houses, or use patent roofing the next time they 
have to make repairs to the roots of old houses, their 
insurance rate will be reduced. This is true. In the 
rate books a reduction of 2 cents on every $100 of 
insurance is now given for any building which has a 
non-combustible roof, and the patent roofing of which 
samples are carried by the insurance agents is being 
classed as ‘‘non-combustible,’’ which it isn’t, and 
given the benefit of the reduction. 
~ But the inquirer also is told that the patent roofing, 
besides being favored hy the insurance rates, is 
‘cheaper than wooden shingles, more durable, looks 
better when in place and is susceptible of more artistic 
treatment.’’ Which, of course, is just plain lie, but 
must be told with some special motive in view. 
What is the motive? Has the patent roofing trust 
now come out in the open, and are the insurance 
agents being paid a direct commission for making 
sales of substitutes for wooden shingles? 


Lumberman Representative Makes Investigation. 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
was somewhat incredulous when told that Boston insur- 
ance agents, licensed to carry on an insuranse business, 
were promoting the sale of a proprietary building 
material, decided to investigate. The very first office 
where he called, one of the largest insurance agencies 
in Boston, by the way, proved to be an unofficial 
selling agency for a well known brand of asphalt 
shingles. 

The visitor spoke of building a house and requested 
the insurance rates for a Boston suburb. 

‘*What kind of a house?’’ demanded the clerk. 

‘Wooden construction.’’ 

‘*Going to put on a yon-combustible roof?’’ 

‘*T’m going to use wooden shingles, of course.’’ 

‘“‘Then your rate will be 20 cents per $100 for one 
year, or 57 cents for three years, but if you will put 
on a non-combustible roof the rate will be only 18 
cents per $100,’’ explained the insurance clerk. 

‘*But tiles or slate are so expensive,’’ objected the 
investigator. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t use them if I were building a 


house. Here’s what you want—(opening up a folding 
card mounted with samples of different colors of 


patent roofing, and which was lying very conveniently 
on the counter in front of which the customers stand) 
do you know about these asphalt shingles? They 
don’t cost so much as wooden shingles and they stand 
the weather much better—last longer, you know. Here! 
Just feel of them! Hard and tough—feel as if they’d 
wear forever. And they’re so much more artistic! 
I saw a house the other day covered with them; they 
were cut diagonally, you see, sort of diamond shape, 
and they looked great. That’s one of the best things 
about these fireproof shingles, besides the fact they 
won’t burn like wood; you can have them cut any 
shape you want to sort of match the style of the house, 
you know, and you can match the color, too. I think 
a roof of wooden shingles all just one color looks 
rotten, but with these ———— asphalt shingles you can 
have the roof same color as the house, or some nice con- 
trasting shade, just as you prefer.’’ 


‘‘How Nice and Rough They Feel.’’ 

In the meantime informed and informer were admir 
ing the salesman’s sample card. ‘‘ How nice and rough 
they feel!’’ admired the investigator, scratching his 
hand on the patent roofing. ‘‘Doesn’t that sand come 
off when it rains and the glue gets wet?’’ 

‘Of course not—they’re made of asphalt and 
faced with that stuff to wear; no, that won’t come 
off.’’ 

“‘T see, how about my building a concrete house? 
That won’t burn—or will it?—and the rate ought to 
be a lot less if just those patent shingles make a dif- 
ference of 2 cents a hundred in the insurance.’’ 

‘*Well, a poured cement house with a non-com- 
bustible roof would be 14 cents a hundred for one 
year, just 6 cents less than wood frame, but that’s 
not enough to make up the difference in the cost of 
the cement over the wooden construction.’’ 

‘*Then why use these patent shingles?’’ 

‘*That’s different. They don’t cost more than 
wood, probably not so much, and you get a lower rate 
by using them.’’ 

Apparently, it would seem, the insurance agent was 
more interested in promoting the use of patent roof- 
ing than he was in booming cement construction. 

The clerk was then asked if the company would 
give a reduction in the premium if automatic sprin- 
klers should be installed in the supposititious resi- 
dence. 

‘“We haven’t any rates on sprinklered residences. I 
wouldn’t advise you to put in automatic sprinklers 
in a dwelling house. They’re very expensive and 














they cause a lot of trouble, too. They’re liable to go 
off in the night and spoil some of your furniture and 
things. And then even if you did get a lower rate 
you would have to carry sprinkler insurance, besides 
your fire insurance, to guard against water damage. 
Oh, no! you wouldn’t want to put in automatic sprin- 
klers; they’re for manufacturing purposes, not for a 
house where you live. They’d be a nuisance all the 
time.’’ 

All of which may indicate somewhat how much was 
honest zeal for misconceived fire prevention and how 
much selfish interest in patent roofing. 





WHY ‘‘PICK’’ ON THE SHINGLE? 

The accompanying facsmile reproduction of a portion 
of a ‘‘Sane Fourth’’ bulletin issued by Secretary 
Franklin H? Wentworth, of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, indicates that the distinguished secre- 
tary’s antipathy to the wooden shingle is as keen as 





To Members: 
The Association can furnish 
copies of the enclosed Holiday 


Bulletin at $1.00 per hundred: $7.50 





per thousand. 





Members desiring to help cir- 
culate the same, are urged to 


get their orders in early. 


Cause: tt Uaarrred 











Secretary 








ever. The vision of sky rockets, roman candles, fire- 
crackers and other instruments of Fourth of July tor- 
ture descending by the bushel on shingle roof dwelling 
houses strikes terror to his soul and he is moved to 
issue a bulletin for distribution at $1 per hundred, 
$7.50 per thousand. 

There is no denying that the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association has done a splendid work in bringing 








tion when notified by his confidential secretar\. M. R, 
Christian, that a saloon was about to open up ‘ear his 
ome. Mr. Crary wired Christian to stop it at sny cost 
and started a race for the North. Christian | ceived 
the message at 4 o’clock p. m. and a few  ‘ninutes 
later was in the office of the Jones-Beers ©. mpany 
building contractor, asking if it would be posible to 
have a house erected and occupied by 7 0’¢!vck the 
next morning on Mr. Crary’s land adjoining ‘ie pro: 


posed saloon site so that the liquor men would be 
unable to obtain the two-thirds assent. 

Im half an hour plans had been drawn and «) proved 
by the city building commissioner, the lumber schedule 
was ordered, a portable sawmill was being ervcted at 
the bungalow site to cut the frame and boards to the 
requisite sizes and forty carpenters were taken from 
their work on a big building in the heart of the town 
and were on the way to their all night job. Before sun. 
set the lumber was being delivered and the house was 
going up. 

The saloon men immediately changed their plans 
and started to alter a barn on the property into a 
residence and also began work on a sort of combination 
cafe and saloon so that there would be something to 
license the next morning before the ‘‘dry’’ forces had 
got too far in the lead with their houses. 

Mr. Crary won the first lap of the building race, for 
his first bungalow was completed two hours ahead of 
the cafe, his tenants had moved in and settled, eaten 
an early breakfast, washed the windows and had the 
washing on the line in the back yard. But when the 
county treasurer’s office opened the saloon men filed 
the names not only of their tenants of the converted 
barn but their own names as the ‘‘two-thirds of the 
property owners within a radius of 300 feet,’’ and this 
looked bad for the ‘‘drys.’’ But Mr. Crary went 
ahead with his bungalows and arranged for his attor- 
neys to fight the case through to the highest courts, 
The question of ‘‘when is a barn not a barn?’’ must 
be decided before it will be known who is the victor in 
the liquor war. 


PROPOSED BUILDING LAW SMOTHERED. 


Massachusetts Measure Providing for State Uniform 
Construction Killed. 








Boston, Mass., June 14.—The measure providing for 

a new State building law, favored by the majority of the 
lumber trade because it prevented unfair restrictions or 
favoritism regarding certain building materials being 
enforced in different towns and cities by incompetent or 
too easily influenced local officials, was smothered at the 
last moment by the legisla- 








ral districts wheres 
of the American Medical Association says : 
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to the attention of the public everywhere the desir- 
ability of reforming our Independence Day celebra- 
tion. Mr. Wentworth knows, however, that the Fourth 
of July fire records of this country do not justify his 
dragging the wooden shingle into the controversy over 
the ‘‘Sane Fourth.’’ 


“DRYS” WINNERS IN BUILDING RACE. 


‘‘When Is a Barn Not a Barn?” Is Question Now Before 
New York Courts. 





BINGHAMTON, N, Y., June 14.—Business is flourishing 
with Binghamton lumber dealers as a result of the 
‘‘liquor war’’ which has stirred the residents of the 
fashionable West Side of the city. The trouble started 
over an application for a license to open a saloon in 
that district and reached the climax one night recently 
when a race began to build as many houses as pos- 
sible within a 300-foot radius of the front door of 
the proposed saloon, because the liquor tax law pro- 
vides that the applicant must obtain the consent of at 
least two-thirds of the property owners within that 
limit. 

In a few hours, by the light of automobile headlights 
the residents had erected four neat and comfortable 
frame bungalows, and the license forces had converted 
a barn into an apparently comfortable tenement house, 
put up a saloon and were ready to start on an 18-room 
hotel while both sides had ordered more lumber to 
continue the duel of house building. x 

The fight for the residents is led by Thomas B. Crary, 
a wealthy contractor who was in the South on a vaca- 


able legislation has not yet been enacted. The Jour 


In 1914 three little boys died -from tetanus (lockjaw); sixteen persons, mostly little 

girls and small children, were burned to death by fire from fireworks; five ni 

of of gunpowder, guns or torpedoes; four by 

cannon, and five died from blood poison resulting from injuries caused by fireworks. 

Among those injured but not killed, thirty-six were totally blinded, thirteen lost one eye 
each, sixteen lost legs, arms or hands, and sixty-seven lost one or more fingers. 


It 1s, perhaps, too much to expect a complete return to sanity; but some effort at least may be 
made by all cities and towns toward leading their people into more moderate and more intelligent 

If explosives must be used the authorities can limit their use to the public 
parks during certain hours of the day, where the folly-hunters may kill and maim themselves and 
each other to heart’s content, without injuring other people, or destroying property by fire. The 
firing off of explosives among the closely built shingle-roofed frame houses, which compose the 


greater part of our cities, is wholly in accord with the reckless spirit of Americans regarding fire. 
every Fourth of July all cities and towns were given a thorough cleaning of ru 





ture. The rules committee 
had held hearings and had 
conferences with the com- 
mission of experts which 
spent the last three years 
preparing the new and com- 
prehensive building code and 
i providing machinery for 4 
State administration of the 
building laws_ supervising 
the acts of local building de- 
partments, and then after 
permitting ‘‘outsiders’’ to 
think the new law would be 
either recommended for pas: 
sage or given to a legisla 
tive committee for further 
study during the summel, 
the rules committee smoth- 
ered it with an ‘‘ought not to pass’? report which passed 
practically unnoticed in the hurry and bustle of the 
closing moments of the session. 

It is generally believed that it was the insurance lobby 
which killed the measure, although the efforts of Fire 
Prevention Commisioner John A, O’Keefe, who strent- 
ously objected to becoming a subordinate to the new 
State building commissioner, probably helped. ‘The new 
law would give an experienced builder supervision over 
the proper selection and use of building materials, and 
confine the fire prevention commissioner’s duties to teach: 
ing the public how to prevent fires by using buildings 
properly after they are erected. But O’Keefe, who was 
a lawyer before he got his present job, wants to tell the 
public what materials they can use to build their houses 
of himself. Mostly, he tells them to use just «s little 
wood as possible, and the proposed new code treats the 
use of lumber more intelligently. f 

Already the campaign has been started to prevent, ! 
possible, the successful -passage of the State |uilding 
law at the next legislature, in the fall. Last hursday 
evening William J. Paul, who does an insurauce - 
real estate business and is also chairman of 1/e lega 
affairs and legislative committee of the United !mprove 





ment Association, appeared before the meetin: of He 
Harvard Improvement Association of Dorchest: to te 
them that the proposed.law he had helped lic was @ 


‘‘sure step in the direction of monarchy.’’ Aft uel 
the association to ‘‘make a thorough study of the 
in order to oppose it intelligently,’’ he said: 

By the provisions of the bill a regulation propo ed by ot 
commissioner and approved by the governor has t!’ for 


law. The boards of appeal which are provided affor. 20 relief 
to the town or city and leave nothing to local op!:o2. 
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con aissioner may promulgate a regulation, enforce it, ap- 
poi the board to hear the appeal, or hear it himself. 


| cal permits for the vast majority of buildings can not 
be inted, and thirty-seven provisions can not be changed. 


Fu epmore, the commissioner can not modify or alter his 
ow: culings for one year, even though they may prove unwise, 
ty ommissioner would have the power to cause every ele- 
vat r in this State to be reconstructed to conform to the 
cent al law. The exit signs and red lights for buildings over 
two -tories is followed by provisions for watchmen. By the 
tern. of the act the powers of the fire commissioner would 
pe virtually transferred to this autocratic official. No class 
of buildings would be exempt from the supervision of one 


offi i 

‘i.e meeting was so deeply impressed by this imminent 
dancer of transposing the republic into a monarehy 
through making the widely divergent building laws of the 
various eities and towns of the State uniform that the 
president was authorized to name a committee to make 
a thorough study of the defeated measure and to report 
at the September meeting before the bill can be intro- 
duced in the next legislature. 





DECLARES CONCRETE IS NOT CHEAPER. 


Engineer Comments on Cost of Stock Design Compo- 
sition Houses as Compared with Those of Wood. 








in one of its May issues the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
devoted some space to the discussion of the remarkable 
claims of the Lambie Steel Form Company, of New York 
City, which claims to be able to build concrete houses by 
a special process involving the use of steel forms, on 
which it holds patent, the concrete construction by this 
process being elaimed to be cheaper than wood construc- 
tion of similar character. F. D. Lambie, of the Lambie 
Steel Form Company, took exception to the article in 
question in the following letter addressed to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, I1l. 

Gentlemen: I received a copy of the LUMBERMAN and 
noted page 88D and I can not see for the life of me what 
you are driving at, for the article is really meaningless and 
weak in the extreme, in my opinion. 

Of course, personally I am glad that you wrote, as I am 
always pleased to see these articles in lumber magazines, but 
they do not change the fact that everything you published in 
that article is an absolute fact; that is, what you published 
as regards what our forms do. - 

Our forms are today building in the field at Newark, Ohio, 
for Mr. Eli Hull, far cheaper than frame or brick or any 
other material. It will be only a question of time when 
they will dot not only this country but all over the world. 
There is no doubt about this, for it is going along the lines 
ot least resistance and the public sooner or later depends upon 
cold facets. 

I herewith enclose the cost of a complete story of one of 
the houses built at Newark, Ohio, by Mr. Eli Hull, 27’ 6” x 
31/6”. This includes the floor and everything; as I say, [ 
think that we will do a great deal better than 20 percent less 
than frame. I think that we will build houses in the future 
in most any locality at about two-thirds the cost of frame. 
I can prove that we are building them today 20 percent less 
than frame wherever our forms are being used. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. D. LAMBIE. 

Accompanying Mr. Lambie’s letter was the following 
schedule of costs of construction under the Lambie proc- 
ess employing his company’s paténted steel form: 

Labor and Material—Second Lift. 
Newark, Ohio. 


Netting up forms—First story (3,444 square feet) : 
Labor—40 hours at 45 cents.........++.-- $18.00 
88 hours at 22% cents visi 3 


(Cost per square foot, 1.09 cents.) 








Reinforcing: 
1,460’ 4%” round rods at 1 cent per foot.. 14.60 
Labor—6 hours at 45 cents..........---- 2.70 
G hours:at 2234 cents.....0660.. 06 1.80 
—— _ 19.10 
Concrete (30 cubie yards) : 
Material—Cement, 44 barrels at $1.45.... 63.80 
Gravel,30 cubic yards at 60 cents 18.00 
Labor—35 hours at 22% cents........... 8.10 
AZ NOUNS RE tO CODLE. 55:0. 4 5 <3 te 3 5.40 
: ——__ 95.3 
Water, Capone Ol ete. 6665s 6 osaseecies was 1.75 
(Cost of 1 cubie yard of concrete, $3.23.) 
Stripping and cleaning forms: 
Labor—48 hours at 22% cents........... 10.80 
OG HOUNE AU AS COMI <6 6.5 cee sn 5:00: 2.70 
13.50 
$167.45 
RECAPITULATION. 
I oT Ang material: Arst GvOwYs <...66 5.00.6 eee was es 8% $167.45 
SY TE COSC UNMARE Ese asi os os oss 9 sche wsic wade biere eee eee 1 
ND US UIEE OE eM 5 5s rik ass, c0ek so:0-5 ew leieieie ee wanes 5.06 
Cost of first story..... PUPS URC RO ECS Or ee eo $173.22 
(Cost of 1 cubic yard of concrete in place, $5.77.) 


Engineer Doubts Lower Cost of Concrete. 


‘clieving that the costs given in this schedule might 
‘ be analyzed by a competent structural engineer the 
“RICAN LUMBERMAN referred the corespondence to 
‘ur T. North, eonsulting engineer formerly in the 
iloy of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
- North’s reply follows: 


ferring to your favor of May 29 in reference to the 
ibie Steel Form Company will say that I have carefully 
sidered the company’s letter and the attached schedule of 
t's on the Newark (Ohio) job. 
i) the first place I will say that the statement that the 
se Is 27’ 6” x 31’6”, with no other data except the cost 
dule is not very comprehensive information upon which 
base a claim that a concrete house will cost 20 percent 
s than a wooden house. A wooden house could cost 100 
cent more than a concrete house if so designed and speci- 
. but I have never known of a concrete structure to be 
aper than a wooden structure when designed to meet the 
me requirements, 
Before Mr. Lambie attempts to prove his 20 percent claim 
® should file complete plans and specifications with photo- 
’phs of his constructions in order that we may have some- 


thing definite with which to check his contention; and also 
some data more complete and intelligent than the schedule 
submitted and which we will now discuss. 

Setting up forms. I have never heard of any kind of forms 
that can be erected at a cost of 1.09 cents per square foot 
and have no other judgment on this particular claim without 
details of his forms, which he neglected to furnish. Mr. 
Lambie has entirely neglected to give the cost of the forms 
themselves. A concrete form is something tangible and costs 
real money. His form being steel, we can assume that it can 
be used many times, and in that case he should make a 
charge for the capital invested in the forms, for depreciation 
or for a rental if they are rented or leased. I have never 
known of a contractor who did not have to pay, in some 
measure, for the materials used in the forms. Possibly Mr. 
Lambie is a philanthropist who furnishes forms gratis to the 
user. 

Reinforcing. The ¥%-inch round rods weigh % pounds per 
lineal foot and the cost of $1.50 a hundred pounds is probably 
correct, as is the labor cost of $12.20 a ton. 

Concrete. The amount and cost of material are probably 
correct, although a plan would be necessary to check the 
amount of material. The labor cost of 45 cents a cubic yard 
for mixing and placing the concrete is far below any experi- 
ence of mine or of my friends. The lowest cost for mixing _ 
and placing concrete that I ever saw reliable data for was 
52 cents a cubic yard, where 30,000 cubic yards were in- 
volved in a heavy warehouse construction. Costs range from 
that price to $1.50 a cubic yard, according to the design and 
local conditions. I do not believe that his figures are cor- 
rect, allowing for the very cheap general labor at 22% cents 
per hour. 

Stripping and Cleaning Forms. ‘This would figure about 
\%-cent per square foot and as in the setting up of forms I 
have no judgment without details of forms. The cost does 
not logk reasonable. 

Recapitulation. The item 4% of tower would indicate that 
the total cost of tower was $15.18. I can not conceive of 
any tower system which could be furnished for that price 
for the labor alone with no allowance for the cost of the 
tower itself. 

From the above you can readily see that one has reason to 
think that the cost keeper is either densely ignorant of 
what constitutes “cost’’ in construction operations or that 
the figures are manipulated for the purpose of deceiving 
the ignorant. Mr. Lambie must come across with something 
more reasonable if he wishes to prove his claim. 

I have used metal forms and they cost real money. The 
only economy in them is their ability to withstand re-usage. 
Ilowever, their flexibility is very limited and a steel form for 
a house would indicate a “stock design’? and about the only 
human beings that are housed in “stock designs’ are coal 
miners, whose only apparent purpose in living is to work 
witk no choice as to those things which make existence a 
pleasure. 

Stock Design Houses Will Never Become Popular. 

The houses of ‘stock design’ will never become popular 
with human beings who have enough individuality to choose. 
Hogs, when housed, live in pens of uniform size and design 
and if a hog has enough individuality to protest against this 
uniformity it is unable to impress its feelings on our suscepti- 
bilities. The convict is also housed in uniform habitations, 
but he has forfeited his right to individuality in that re- 
spect. 

We all remember a few years ago when Edison, with a 
fanfare of trumpets and beating of tom-toms, announced 
that he had solved the housing problem in so far as economy 
was concerned—concrete houses and stock steel forms, poured 
in one operation, completed in a day and so cheaply that 
every one could have one. Edison at that time was interested 
in a newly opened cement mill and the possible profit over- 
ruled his judgment. The great Edison forgot that American 
men and women were neither hogs nor convicts and demanded 
homes that were in some degree individual to themselves. And 
for the same reason we will never see ‘‘stock design” Lambie 
houses except in isolated cases or in connection with indus- 
trial plaats to be inhabited by slaves to economic conditions, 
How much better some English workers are housed in attrac- 
tive cottages or in rows of houses, each individual in char- 
acter and designed by real architects. The lumber industry 
need not fear the Lambie house but is justified in trying to 
enforce a strict adherence to the truth on the part of Lambie. 

A. T. NorvH. 


ANTI-WOOD AMENDMENT HELD LEGAL. 


Fraud at Polls Charged, but Attorney-General Ap- 
proves Vote—May Petition for Reconsideration. 











BROOKLINE, Mass., June 16.—Prospective builders of 
wooden houses of the three-family type are making hay 
while the sun shines, in anticipation of the new amend- 
ment to the building laws which goes into effect the 
first day of next week. The amendment, which provides 
that no tenement house hereafter erected in the town 
shall be a building of the third class or of wooden con- 
struction, was passed at a special town meeting held on 
May 27. It afterwards developed that more people voted 
than there were voters present, according to the turn- 
stiles’ automatic register, but the attorney-general has 
now formally approved the amendment as binding and 
legal in every way and it is being advertised according 
to law. There is, however, a movement afoot to peti- 
tion for a reconsideration of the anti-wooden construc- 
tion vote at the regular town meeting next spring. 

In the meantime there is a rush for permits for this 
class of buildings and many permits have been issued by 
the building department since the date of the special 
town meeting, and it is expected that many more will 
be applied for by Friday, which is the final day on which 
such permits will be granted. 

Concerted action against the erection of more three- 
family houses in Brookline was started early this year, 
and anticipating the eventual passage of some stringent 
regulation in this direction because of the powerful influ- 
ence of the ‘‘substitutes’’ interests and the resident 
plutocrats who wish to keep out of the town those they 
regard as ‘‘undesirable’’ citizens because they live in 
economical houses and pay low rent, far-sighted builders 
began early to secure permits for three-family houses of 
wooden construction, and so far this year the number 
of permits issued for wooden construction is greater 
than for the whole of 1914. 


HOO-HOO DEATH FUND SUSPENDED. 


Necessity Compels Withdrawal of Mortuary Benefit 
Outstanding Claims to Be Paid. 


Addressed to ‘‘Dear brother Hoo-Hoo’’ the following 
self-explanatory letter, dated June 10, has been sent to 
each member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
over the signature of Supreme Snark Emerson D. 
Tennant: 


The plan under which the Death Emergency Fund has been 
operated contains the following provisions as to its finances : 

“When, by reason of death payments, funds on hand shall 
have been reduced to $2,000 another invitation to subscribe 
to the fund shall be issued to every member of the order. 

._“If at any time the funds on hand fall below $1,000, by 
reason of failure of succeeding calls to produce sufficient 
replenishment, it will be adjudged that the members of Hoo- 
Hoo wish the plan no longer maintained, and in such event 
whatever balance of the fund remains on hand shall be turned 
into the regular Distress fund and the undertaking will be at 
an end.” 

The eleventh call was issued as per the above provision. 
The recéipts, up to date, amount to $1,363, which is not sufli- 
cient to replenish the fund, and as the death claims that have 
accrued since the eleventh call went out more than absorb ‘the 
total receipts on this fund the Supreme Nine and House of 
Ancients have had to take action as provided in the clause 
quoted. 

I therefore wish to advise you that the Death Emergency 
Fund will be suspended from this date until the annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco on September 9 to 12, at which time a 
plan for the reorganization of the fund will be submitted and 
action taken as to its future. 

Claims, outstanding and unpaid, up to June 10 will be 
paid as soon as the American Surety Company complete their 
verification of our claim on them for the amount of the 
Scrivenoter’s bond, and settlement of same is effected. 

The Bulletin will also be issued at that time, giving the 
members a complete financial statement and full information 
as to the reorganization of the business affairs of the order 
which have been effected and the future plans we are contem 
plating for carrying on the work of the order. " 





STUDENTS INSPECTING LUMBER PLANT. 


LaQuIN, Pa., June 15.—The sophomore class of for- 
esters in the Pennsylvania State College is spending the 
first two weeks of its summer course in lumbering at 
the plant of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company 
at this place. The company extended a cordial invita- 
tion for the class to study its methods of operation at 
Laquin, and instructor and students feel that the choice 
of this location for their study was a fortunate one. In 
addition to the hemlock operations of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Lumber Company, there are located here a 
kindling wood plant,'a stave and heading factory and a 
chemical plant, all of which will be inspected by the 
forestry class and will be of great interest and benefit 
to the students. The class is pursuing its summer work 
under the direction of Prof. John B. Cuno, assistant in 
lumbering. 





BUILDING OPERATIONS BOOM. 


Saginaw (Mich.) Building Operations Promise to 
Surpass in 1915 All Previous Records. 





Bay City AND SaGiInaw, Micu., June 16.—Building 
in Saginaw promises to surpass during 1915 the rec- 
ord of any previous year in the city’s history, with 
the likelihood that the total of the building work for 
which city permits are issued will pass the million 
dollar mark for the first time. Up to the end of May 
the total of permits issued by the city engineer’s of- 
fice was $360,163, or more than $115,000 greater than 
the total for the same five months of 1914 and $110,- 
000 greater than for the same period in 1913, which 
was one of the best building years in the city’s his- 
tory. The figure for May, $52,763, is lower than in 
the same month of either 1914 or 1913 but is much 
greater than that of May of either 1911 or 1912. The 
building permits only represent slightly more than 
50 percent of the actual building operations as many 
neglect to secure the permits. There is also much 
activity in the repair line so it may be seen that 
Saginaw is experiencing a good building boom. This 
promising condition also exists in other towns through- 
out this section for which Saginaw lumber dealers 
and other concerns supply the material. 


CANADA ORDERS SHELL BOXES. 


Orrawa, ONT., June 17.—The shell committee, acting 
in connection with the Canadian Department of Militia 
in regard to the manufacture in Canada of shells for the 
allied nations, is placing large orders for wooden boxes 
for these projectiles. About 600,000 boxes a month will 
be needed and tenders are asked for in lots of from 25,000 
up, the boxes to be of spruce, pine or birch, to be well 
made and to. hold two shells each. 








In pIscussING the opportunities for American wood- 
working machinery in’ South Africa, Consul Edwin N. 
Gonzales, of Johannesburg, says that where the cost of 
transportation is so heavy a low first cost is not a decid- 
ing factor and the desire is to secure excelient quality. 
Labor saving devices in particular have considerable 
weight in that market, and it is in this particular that 
American machinery has a decided advantage. Machin- 
ery at present in use in the country is mostly of British 
make and very substantially built so that replacement is 
naturally slow. 
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URGES USE OF WOODEN BOXES. 


Cull Lumber Boosters’ Club Being Organized to Push 
Sales of This Product. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., June 15.—With the purpose of 
creating a strong demand for cull lumber by having 
lumbermen insist upon the use of wooden packages, H. 
EK. Christiansen, manager of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, wholesaler, 1005 Pabst Building, this city, is or- 
ganizing the Cuil Lumber Boosters’ Club. In an inter- 
esting letter which he is sending out to the trade Mr. 
Christiansen declares that the eost of manufacturing 
cull lumber, as compared to its market value, is of vital 
importance and that the object of the new club is to get 
Yor the manufacturer at least- stumpage and manu- 
facturing cost out of the product. He therefore urges 
that all create demand for cull lumber by boosting lum- 
ber consumption. As one way of doing this, he urges 
that all lumbermen ‘‘insist upon wooden packages, re- 
fusing them if they are not. Use pressure on the corner 
grocer and all other tradesmen you come in contact 
with, and make the demand exceed the supply, join the 
Boosters’ club and get your friends to.’’ 

The initiatory fees and the dues of the Cull Lumber 
Boosters’ Club are nothing, according to the announce- 
ment of Mr. Christiansen, but he suggests that all mem- 
bers stamp all their orders for their commissaries ete. 
‘*Ship in wooden erates or shipment refused.’’ 





WESTERN CANADA LAND OF PROMISE. 


President of Western Canada Retailers’ Association 
Tells of Good Crops—Optimism Reigns. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., June 14.—After an extensive trip, 
covering a large portion of western Canada, W. D. Gal- 
vin, president of the Galvin Lumber Company of Winni- 
peg has just returned, convinced that western Canada’s 
outlook, as regards the coming crop, was never so bright 
as it now is. 

‘*A Jumberman is as much interested in crops as a 
grain merchant,’’ said Mr. Galvin. ‘‘I have been travel- 
ing through western Canada for the last eight years and 
I think I can truthfully say that I have never seen the 
crop looking so well as at this time of the year. A lot 
of rain has fallen in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
there was considerable moisture last fall. Again, the 
farmer has taken every precaution and put the land in 
first class shape. The result of it all is that the country 
is looking splendid. In some places I saw wheat 8 
inches or 10 inches high.’’ 

Mr. Galvin, president of the Western Canada Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, visited the branches of his 
own company at various points in the West. While his 
trip was primarily of a business character, he also un- 
dertook some work on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Regarding the activities of the latter organi- 
zation, Mr. Galvin declared that several new departures 
were being undertaken, all of which gave promise to be- 
ing successful. The main feature was the establishment 
of a drafting department, where the association is 
preparing ‘*Plan Books’’ fer its members. These 
are expected, according to Secretary Neill, to be ready 
by about July 1. 


FEAR INCENDIARY IN LUMBER YARD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 12.—For the second time in 
a few weeks the lumber yard of Charles H. White & Co. 
was threatened by fire this week. This time the fire ac- 
tually got started, but was discovered by a watchman in 
the Lubin motion picture place, across the street, and 
was put out with a loss of less than $1,000. Mr. White 
is convinced that it was of incendiary origin, the respon- 
sibility probably resting on the same person or persons 
who set a pig’s bladder of benzine afire with a lit 
candle in it a few weeks ago. The fire caused great alarm 
in a row of Italian tenements bordering on the yard, and 
a panic was narrowly averted. Suspected persons are 
being watched, and the fire marshals and police are mak- 
ing an investigation. 








IRON ROOFING PRICES SOAR. 


Increased Demand for Zinc the Cause—Lumbermen 
Start Wooden Shingle Selling Campaign. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 15.—Opportunity seems to 
be knocking at the door of the shingle manufacturers. 
Heavy demand for zine in Europe as a result of the war 
has sent the price of zine ore in the great Joplin fields 
up to $135 a ton, more than double the price of a few 
months ago and the highest figure ever reached by the 
ore in that field. 

And galvanized corrugated iron roofing is soaring 
right along with zine for zine plays a most important 
part in the manufacture of corrugated roofing. The 
wholesale price of this material is reported to have ad- 
vanced to $4.50, which is nearly double the price of six 
months ago. Joplin producers say that the foreign de- 
mand is taking all the zine they can produce and there 
appears to be no let up to the demand in sight so that 
it looks very much as if corrugated iron roofing were 
going to be raised out of competition with shingles. 

Some of the most progressive of the retail lumbermen 
already are starting an advertising campaign calling at- 
tention to the fact that iron roofing is going out of 
sight in price and also to the fact that shingles are at 
the same time barely holding their own in price and 
are lower than they. have been in years. In fact, the 


wholesale price of $1.25, Coast basis, quoted for extra 
stars, is the lowest known on this market since 1906. 

‘*The psychological time for the shingle men is here,’’ 
said a widely known retailer here the other day. ‘‘ This 
is the best chance they possibly could have to win back 
all the ground that the iron roofing men have gained and 
they ought to be able to keep it, too. It is especially 
encouraging to note the increased demand for the bet- 
ter grades of shingles, If the consumers can be induced 
to give up the expensive iron roofing and take up the 
best grades of shingles in its stead the shingle men will 
have won a lasting victory, for good shingles certainly 
will more than hold their own against patent roofing 
every time.’’ 


MAKES MAHOGANY LOVING CUP. 


Use of Wood for Like Novelties Suggested to Acquaint 
Public With Its Beauties. 





The Otis Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of 
Mexican mahogany with plant at New Orleans, La., re- 
cently presented to the Southern Yacht Club a loving 
cup made of solid mahogany, silver trimmed. Joseph 
S. Otis, vice president of the company, calls attention 
to the fact that many lumber manufacturers have enough 











MAHOGANY LOVING CUP PRESENTED BY OTIS MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 


scrap around their mills to work up such articles as this, 
thereby promoting the use of wood as against other ma- 
terials and acquainting the public with its beauties and 
merit. 


LARCH AND PINE CONDITIONS NORMAL. 





Montana Association Reports Slight Decreases in Cut 
and Shipments—More Stock on Hand. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 12.—The aggregate shipments 
from this district are about the same as last year. Stocks 
on hand are about nominal, although somewhat larger 
than was on hand June 1 last year. Shipments of lum- 
ber for May, 1915, as reported by members of the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
10,086,864 feet, compared with 10,879,360 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1914, a decrease of 792,496 feet, 
or 7.2 percent. The aggregate shipments for the first 
five months of 1915 were 41,569,140 feet, compared with 
41,833,964 feet for the first five months of 1914, a de- 
crease of 264,824 feet, or .6 percent decrease. The mem- 
bers report a stock on hand June 1, 1915, of 92,126,000 
feet, compared with 66,000,000 feet on hand June 1, 
1914. The sawmills throughout the district are operat- 
ing at nearly full capacity and unless there is a marked 
increase in the demand it is likely that stocks will be in- 
creased this year. 


FIRE PREVENTION TO BE FURTHERED. 


TACOMA, WASH., June 12.—Announcement was made 
Thursday by State Fire Warden E. W. Ferris of a 
series of meetings to be held this month throughout the 
timber districts of western Washington at which plans 
for forest protection during the coming dry season will 
be discussed. The meetings will be attended by deputy 
wardens, forest lookout men, rangers, patrolmen and 
inspectors employed in the various districts by the State, 
the Washington Forest Fire Association and the Fed- 
eral Forestry Bureau. The schedule of meetings is as 
follows: June 15, at Yacolt; June 16, at Chehalis; 
June 17, at Morton; June 18, at Orting; June 19, at 
North Bend; June 21, at Snohomish; June 22, at Sedro- 
Woolley; June 24, at Union; June 25, at Fairholm, 
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AMERICAN WILLOW IS IN DEMAND. 


European Supply Cut Off—Basket Manufacturers Seek 
Addresses of Persons Growing These Trees. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture announces 
that owing to the war this country has been practic; 'ly 
cut off from the sources of most of the willow imporied 
for basket making. Formerly most of the willow e:ime 
from England, Belgium, Holland, France, and Germ:) y, 
but now American manufacturers of willow furnitire 
and baskets have asked the Department of Agriculture 
for the addresses of persons in this country who hive 
taken up willow growing. 

For some years the department has distributed free 
willow cuttings of imported varieties, and in all 
2,000,000 have been sent out to State experiment stations, 
forest schools, and individual growers. The value of wil- 
low culture as a profitable means for developing overtiow 
lands, unsuitable for other crops, had been demonstrated 
before the war. The Government maintains a willow 
holt at Arlington, Va., for further tests, and the con- 
tinued production of cuttings for free distribution. A 
bulletin ‘on basket willow culture recently published by 
the department discusses the varieties and methods which 
have proved most satisfactory in this country. 

One manufacturer reports Japanese osiers are taking 
the market formerly supplied by Germany, at a slightly 
higher price. Before the war split bamboo basketware 
was all that was on sale here, but now finished willow 
baskets from Japan have come in. It is said as a con- 
sequence of the shortage of imported osiers the price of 
American willows has increased and domestic growers 
meet a heavy demand for their product. 





NEED FOR ADVERTISING SEEN. 


Exploitation of Douglas Fir in the East Necessary— 
Consumers Require Enlightening. 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—The West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association office in this city has re- 
ceived a letter written to the Forest Service and for- 
warded by it from a New York writer who declares a 
iarge amount of Douglas fir might be used for shoring 
subway work in the East. The writer says the sizes re- 
quired are 8x8, to 16x16 and up to 30 feet in length. 
Framing timber from 3x8 to 4x10 or 3x12 also could be 
used, he says. The writer also says he understands that 
fir is not considered desirable because ‘‘ when yarded dry 
it checks so badly and contracts, that is to say, shrinks 
the length of the stick as well as the thickness.’’ This 
letter is pointed to as an example of the need for the 
advertising and exploiting of Douglas fir in the East. 
The writer, who is president of a firm rated high in 
financial circles, also inquires whether there are different 
grades of Douglas fir. 





CORDUROY ROAD WELL PRESERVED. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., June 15.—Another evidence of the 
lasting quality of wood was disclosed at} Wausau this 
week where workmen are engaged in preparing a bed for 
macadam pavement on Seventh Street. In the work of 
excavating an old corduroy road was discovered. Scores 
of fine logs were unearthed varying in diameter from 18 
to 24 inches. The logs are weil preserved and on most 
of them the bark is still intact. None of the oldest 
residents can give any data on the age of the logs but 
they are confident that the old corduroy road is over fifty 
years old. They remember that many years ago it was 
used for a logging road. The time of laying, however, 
has passed the memory of living man. 





RESULTS OF WOOD TESTS ANNOUNCED. 


The Portland office of the Forest Service has issued 
the following bulletin discussing tests on western 
woods: 


For some time the forest service has been making tests of 
the mechanical properties of woods grown in -the United 
States, but it has recently completed a series of tests on woods 
grown in Washington and Oregon and announces the results 
today. 

While some tests have been made on full sized pieces, such 
as bridge stringers and car sills, most of the recent tests have 
been made upon small pieces, clear of defect, 2 by 2 inches 
cross section, with 28-inch span. The results will be of value 
in the formation of grading rules for structural timber, in the 
establishment of working stresses, and in showing the influ- 
ence of defects such as knots, shakes, and checks upon the 
strength of the material. The test material was cut from 
typical trees carefully selected by Forest officers, and records 
made of the conditions of growth. 

The recent tests, it is said, covered many of the little-known 
Northwest species such as yew, alder, cascara, dogwood and 
black willow. These tests were all made on green wood. 
Tests will soon be made upon these same woods air-dried, and 
the results announced later. 

The following table, compiled from forest service records, 
gives the modulus of rupture (bending strength) and the 
hardness on both end and side of the specimens of the various 
western woods tested : 


Modulus of 2 
rupture, Hardness,’ 
bs., End. Side. 
Pounds. 


Species— Where grown— per sq. in. 
Western red cedar, Snohomish Co., Wash... 
Amabilis fir, Snohomish Co., Wash........ 
Noble fir, Multnomah Co., Ore...........08 
Western yew, Snohomish Co., Wash....... 
Oregon alder, Snohomish Co., Wash....... 


CONCORD, TsAMO 0G,, HORE. 5.< 0.6.9 0565:8.05 0:0.0:9 68180 

Western chinquipin, Lane Co., Ore........ 

Black cottonwood, Snohomish Co., Wash... os 
Western dogwood, Lane Co., Ore.......... 8. f 
Madrona, Douglas Co., Ore............+++ 7,580 1,158 ‘ 
Oregon maple, Snohomish Co., Wash...... 7,390 762 624 
Western black willow, Douglas Co., Ore... 5,630 488 6501 


* Load required to imbed a .444-inch ball to one-half |'5 
diameter, , 
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USES STATIONERY OF YELLOW PINE. 


Kansas City Concern Introduces Novelty — Wood 
Paper Coming Into General Use. 





Kansas Crty, Mo., June 15.—To show its faith in its 
own goods, the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company now is using stationery made out of southern 
pine. The paper is made at the mill of the Yellow Pine 
Paper Company at Orange, Tex. It has been produced 
there for several years, but is just coming into general 
use here. 

The envelopes used by the company are brown in color 
and are lettered in green. On the back of each envelope 
in large letters is this inscription: 

THIS PAPER MADE FROM YELLOW PINE. 


Wrapping paper made from southern pine also is used 
in the offices of the company. It is the first manufac- 
turing concern in Kansas City, the biggest southern pine 
market in the world, to use southern pine paper. 





ORDERS AWAITING HARDWOOD MEN. 


Norwicu, Conn., June 16.—Another opening for hard- 
wood producers to secure orders for lumber suitable for 
rifle stocks will be found here shortly. The Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Company, recently incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts, will operate the old plant in Norwich and has 
taken leases of other manufacturing plants in the city 
and is working under high pressure to get out on con- 
tract time its enormous orders for rifles. One order 
already on hand is from the British government and 
ealls for 400,000 rifles. 

John A. McGregor, president of the Union Twist Drill 
Company, of Athol, Mass., is the president of the new 
company, which, it is said, was organized especially to 
handle some of the very profitable war business now 
coming to American manufacturers. 





FARMING ON CUT-OVER LANDS. 


‘‘The Story of Cloverland’’ is a booklet published 
by I. Stephenson Company Trustees, of Wells, Mich, It 
is the story in picture and word of farming on the cut- 
over lands of that company, which now offers for sale 
400,000 aeres on the sunnyside of Cloverland, in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. The company claims that 
the soil and climate are admirably adapted for the fol- 
lowing crops: clovers, alfalfa, timothy, rye, barley, all 
grains, all root crops, garden truck, apples, cherries and 
plums. Good roads, good schools, good water and cli- 
mate are all said to be there. In addition the market 
and railroad facilities are claimed to be of the best. 


The booklet is abundantly illustrated with photographs 
showing roads, houses, school buildings, crops, stock, 
and barns in the region. The I. Stephenson Company Trus- 
tees is a large manufacturer of hardwood flooring, and 
several of the photographs depict lumbering operations 
of the company. Judging from the pictures, many of 
the roads are unusually fine, while the very sight of the 
vegetables and fruits make one’s mouth water. Settlers 
on this land will have no taxes to pay for five years. 





SPRUCE CLEARS IN URGENT DEMAND. 


Their Use for Aeroplane Construction Brings Strong 
Requests from Europe. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

PORTLAND, OrE., June 17.—Spruce clears are in strong 
demand here for shipment to Europe for the construe- 
tion of aeroplanes. The price is now $40 a thousand 
feet, while a year ago it was $32. Spruce logs sell 
readily at $9. The high freight rate and the difficulty 
to get cargo space prevent almost unlimited shipments. 
The rate is now said to be 200s to Europe. The British 
Admirality is understood to be arranging to send at 
least three steamers here for lumber, part of which will 
be spruce, in next ninety days. So far it is estimated 
that about 5,000,000 feet will be shipped from Oregon 
and Washington mills, with another 1,000,000 feet being 
cut in the Columbia River district for earliest possible 
delivery. 


TO CRUISE MAINE TIMBERLANDS. 


Banoor, ME., June 14.—The wild lands of Maine pay 
a State tax,.a county tax, and a special tax of a mill 
and a half ($0.0015) to the fire district, totaling about 
eight mills $(0.008) on the valuation. With an inereased 
appropriation at its command, the board of assessors 
plans a more thorough cruise of the timberlands than 
has ever before been attempted, and a valuation of wild 
lands on a wider seale than has been previously done. 

The assessors plan to obtain a report of the amount 
and character of timber on each township, the topography 
of the land, the logging conditions, value of the stump- 
age, accessibility of the timber, and other information 
considered of value. A plan of each township is to ac- 
company the report of it, and lakes, streams, dams, 
roads, camps, burns, bogs and other topographical fea- 
tures must be shown. In eruising the strip or line and 
plot system is to be used; each township being cruised 
in parallel lines half a mile apart, Merchantable hard- 
woods are to be estimated. Conditions which affect log- 
ging are to be given especial attention. 





REPORTS ON TESTS OF TIES. 


Green Western Hemlock Shows Perfect Score in Ex- 
periment on Treated and Untreated Woods. 


The Portland office of the United States Forest Service 
recently issued the following bulletin regarding test 
tracks installed by the Forest Service on the lines of the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad: 

An examination has just been made of the test tracks, 
installed by the Forest Service, in cooperation with the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad on their lines in western Wash 
ington and in Montana, to test the relative efficiency of 
treated and untreated ties and of various forms of tie 
plates and spikes. 

The woods used were green, seasoned, creosoted and 
burnetized Douglas fir; green western hemlock; green, 
seasoned, and burnetized tamarack or western larch. The 
tracks were laid eight and a half years ago, and the re- 
cent examination reveals the following percentage of 
removals: 

Western Washington Track 

(Sawed ties). 
Douglas fir, green.... 


Vontana Track 
(Hewn ties). 


T6.3 0% Douglas fir, green.... 99% 
Douglas fir, seasoned. 7614 Douglas fir, seasoned. 97.514 
Douglas fir, creasoted. 12.9% Douglas fir, burnetized 2.5; 
Western hemlock, lamarack, green..... 99 % 
SPOOR esis ceaees 100% l'amarack, seasoned... 99.6% 


lamarack, burnetized. 4.1% 
The test indicates that ties last longer in the humid 
regions of western Washington than in the dryer regions 
of Montana, and it also indicates that in both regions 
there is little difference in the life of green or seasoned 
ties of the same species. Burnetizing consists of inject- 
ing into the ties a solution of zine chloride. The per- 
centage of creosoted ties removed is not indicative, since 
these ties were subject to greater wear because of heavy 
grades and curves. The failure of all treated ties was 
due to erushing and breaking rather than to decay. 





—_—, 


WOODEN SANDALS NEEDED FOR MEXICO. 


A somewhat unique opportunity for manufacturers of 
wooden novelties is suggested in a recent consular 
report, which states that wooden sandals are now in 
much favor for farmers and laboring classes generally 
in Mexico in place of the old form of leather sandals. 
The native leather used for sandals is now high priced 
and on account of the inferior character of the tan- 
nings sandals made of leather are useless after they 
have been wet several times. The wooden sandals are 
more satisfactory in every way. Such sandals com- 
plete sell for 40 to 90 cents Mexican money. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, 
Washington, D. C., has a sample pair of sandals, which 
will be loaned upon request by interested parties. 
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May 20 the sawmill of the Caddo River Lumber Company at Rosboro, Ark., was destroyed by fire with a loss reported at $135,000. 











T. W. Rosborough, vice president of the company, sends 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some photographs showing the fire and its results, and calls particular attention to the condition of the concrete structure shown in the third picture of the 


series, parts of which appear to have been fused by the heat. 
Strate the superior fire resisting qualities of their product. 


building is perfectly safe, 


It is quite evident that this was not one of the fires that the cement manufacturers are so eagerly feasting upon to demon 


Perhaps it is true of concrete, too, that, as has been said of brick, when the fire is traveling in the opposite direction a concrete 
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The Gilbert Inventory System 





Two years ago we found it necessary to install a new 
inventory system at both our Deering (Mo.) and Hut- 
tig (Ark.) yards where we had been using the old book 
system with indifferent results, and I set about to de- 
vise some system that would be accurate, easy to oper- 
ate, and elastic, and with the object in mind of cor- 
recting two of the most objectionable features of the 
book inventory system: The absolute elimination of all 
‘‘dead’’ information in the record so that it would con- 
sist of only live records of lumber on hand, and also the 
prevention of a cumulative loss or gain in measurement 
were necessary. 

To incorporate these features and that of elasticity 
so that the system would fit any size stock, I found it 
necessary to make the system in card index form, so had 
forms made, which forms have met every inventory con- 
dition that has arisen on our yards since the system was 
installed. 

The supplies necessary for the installation of this 
system are not expensive. They consist of a filing cabi- 
net in which to file the 3 x 5 file cards (Fig. 1), a set 
of plain blue indexing divisions with tabs on which to 
write the file information, a box of rubber bands, suf- 
ficient stack card and file card forms for keeping the 
pile reeords (which forms are explained below), and an 
empty cigar box to be nailed up in the yard foreman’s 
office to receive the used stack cards returned from the 
yard, which ecards are destroyed after checking against 
the records, as hereafter explained. 

You will note that the file card and the stack card are 
of different size, which is necessary to prevent them 
from becoming mixed, and we use for the latter any 
good, strong stock as nearly weatherproof as possible, 
and for the file card any good stock that will stand 
the wear to which it is subjected. 

By the use of the stack card one eliminates the old 
objectionable manner of marking the grade on one of 
the head sticks, and then after the pile is taken down 
having the header placed in a new pile showing the old 
grade mark. Another advantage is that the file drawer 
will contain only cards representing occupied founda- 
tions, and the yard foreman by merely glancing at the 
file zan tell of which stocks on the yard he has a full 
supply. 

An Outline of the System. 

In the following I will endeavor to outline this sys- 
tem plainly and in as few words as possible: 

In installing this inventory system it is advisable first 
to decide on some method of numbering foundations so 
that each one of them can be instantly located by its 
number, and as we have over 2,000 foundations on each 
yard we decided to letter each alley ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘B,’’ ‘*C”? 
ete. We then numbered the foundations in each alley 
consecutively beginning with ‘‘one’’ at the end of the 
yard nearest the mill, marking all odd numbers on one 
side of the alley and even numbers on the opposite side. 
We painted the number with white lead and boiled lin- 
seed oil on the head timber of the foundation that we 
find best for this purpose, for the numbers on the founda- 
tions are permanent and as the timber gets old and 
becomes dark the figures stand out plainly and will last 
a long time. 

After the foundations are numbered one is ready to 
estimate the amount of lumber in each pile, and as 
different mills pile their lumber in different width 
stacks it is first necessary to arrive at the average num- 
ber of feet per course to be used in making the estimate. 
This can be done by selecting average piles and measur- 
ing the heads of about fifty courses of each length and 
then strike an average per course for each length that 
will be accurate enough for use in estimating the con- 
tents of any of the piles on the yard the first time. 

Count the courses in each pile, fill out a ‘‘stack eard’’ 


(Fig. 2), showing the pile number, kind, date pile was 
finished (which will later denote the dryness of the 


stock), thickness, grade, lengths, and where widths are 
not standard specify special widths in width column. 
Extend in columns provided, showing feet per course, 
number of courses, and total feet. Where there happen 
to be more than one grade, length or kind in one pile, 
two or more lines on the card can be used. Duplicate 
this information on a 3 x 5-inch ‘‘file ecard’’ (Fig. 3). 
We find an ordinary No. 2 black lead pencil most satis- 
factory to use in writing both stack and file cards. 

Tack the stack card in the center on the front of the 
pile at eye height so that it can be plainly seen by the 
yard foreman or person who may be operating the sys- 
tem as he walks through the alley. (We use four ordi- 
nary carpet tacks for this purpose.) 
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Fig. 2.—Stack Card, Manilla Bag Stock, Size 4@6 inches. 





[By P. E. 


Gilbert, Chicago, Sales Manager Wisconsin Lumber Company. | 


Follow the same procedure in carding bulk piles of dry 
lumber. After every stack has been carded and the file 
cards made one is ready to file these office cards in the 
most convenient manner for every day use. The best 
cabinet for this purpose is the four-drawer, 3 x 5-inch 
oak cabinet. The drawers of these cabinets are con- 
structed with a ‘‘stop’’ so that they cannot accidently 
be pulled all the way out and overturned. 

The division or indexing of this file can be made to 
suit each particular case, but for our file we use the wide, 
blue, full center-cut division card (see illustration), on 
the tab of which is marked the kind of wood, and the 
blue half-cut division with the tabs all turned to one 
side of the box to mark the grade; and we file behind 
the full division marked ‘‘Plain White Oak,’’ for ex- 
ample, and behind the half-eut or grade divisions 
marked ‘‘1st & 2d’’ all of the cards of first and second 
plain white oak piles on the yard. These cards have 
been sorted into the different thicknesses and a rubber 
band is placed around the bunch of cards of each thick- 
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Fig. 1—Card Index Drawers Showing Arrangement of Guides. 
ness. We do not put division cards in for the different 
thicknesses, as too many divisions are confusing and 
unnecessary. In making up these individual bunches of 
cards those representing the oldest stock are always 
kept on top. 

As the system now stands, every pile in the yard has 
been carded, showing the. contents of that pile, and a 
card representing each completed pile is filed in the cab- 
inet in its proper place for quick reference. 


What the Accuracy of the System Depends On. 


I now want to call attention to the fact that the ac- 
curacy of this system depends at all times upon the 
estimate of what is actually in the pile, and not what 
has been loaded out or laid out for degrade or other 
reasons. 

The tally will show what was loaded out and the sys- 
tem will take care. of the ‘‘lay-outs’’ when they are 
piled on new foundations or added to new piles. Each 
card must at all times show only what it left in the 
pile by actual estimate, as set forth in the beginning of 
this explanation, and not put upon the deductions or 
additions. The easiest and safest way of catching 
changes in piles will be explained later. 

The yard foreman’s instructions to his inspectors and 
crews on the yard, who will in any manner change the 
contents of any pile of Jumber by adding to or taking 
from that pile even one board, are: Whenever a change 
is made in a pile remove card from the front of the pile 
and drop it into a slot in the office where it will fall into 
a box provided for that purpose. This rule must be 
observed by all of the inspectors, loading crews and 
stacking crews. Should a card be lost from the front 
of a stack, or should one of the crew, who has changed 
a pile, fail to turn the card of that pile into the office, 
it will make little difference as the system will catch 
this error; but should a pile be changed and the old 
card still left on same there is chance of an error occur- 
ring on that particular stack, although this is a con- 
tingency that has never troubled us. We try not to 
have too many piece piles of dry lumber, but it is im- 
possible to prevent certain of these piles developing on 
the yard and we always keep them carded up the same 
as full piles. The unfinished piles of green lumber are 
not carded, however, until they are completed. The 
stacking crew, to show the yard foreman that a pile 


_ destroys the file card. 





is completed, leave one of the covering boards exten’ «ix 
or eight inches beyond the header of the stack a 
sign that the pile is finished. 

The yard foreman has two stiff-backed memoran. ‘iim 
books, size about 9 x 4 inches, or any size conven nt 
to slip in a hip pocket, and he keeps one of these books 
in his pocket continually, using one each day alier- 
nately. In passing through the yard it is very easy /or 
him to detect the piles that have been taken out and the 
piles that are not carded, at which he stops, counts the 
courses, and enters in his book the pile number, kind, 
date finished, thickness, grade, lengths, feet to ihe 
course, number of courses and total feet in the pile, and 
any other information necessary, and then passes on. 
The first time he is in the office he refers to his file and 
if the pile had been previously carded he will find a file 
eard and by checking this against his book can determine 
whether a change has been made in the pile, or the 
stack card simply lost. He then makes any necessary 
corrections on the file card and writes a new stack card 
to be tacked on the pile at the first opportunity. 

In correcting the estimates of piles on which stock 
has been added or from which stock has been taken it 
is not necessary to make a new file card. The corree- 
tion can be made on the original card as shown in illus- 
tration (Fig. 3, 2d line). Cards for new finished piles 
are also made from the foreman’s book and the new 
stack ecards are all placed in a second box in the yard 
office ready to be tacked on the piles by the foreman or 
one of the inspectors when not busy. When tacking on 
these cards they are checked against the pile and if found 
incorrect either in the number of the pile or the con- 
tents are referred back to the foreman and the correc- 
tion is made on both stack card and file card. We find 
that after a short time the number of eards lost from 
piles is immaterial. 


Foreman Can Tell Quality and Location of Stock. 


The yard foreman is now in position to sit in his office 
and pick out the driest piles of the required grade and 
lengths for his inspectors to load on orders, and the 
numbers of the piles will advise him of their exact loca- 
tion and how far the loading crew must move from one 
pile to another in loading; also what foundations are 
being emptied. Should the inspector find that the pile 
to which he has been sent does not correspond with his 
order he can remove the stack card and send it to the 
office for correction. With a little practice accuracy will 
be obtained and corrections will seldom be necessary. 

Inspectors report to foreman on tally sheet the num- 
bers of the piles or parts of piles loaded out and also 
turn in with tally the stack cards from these piles. 
From this double record the foreman checks his file and 
It is safest always to destroy all 


canceled cards. In loading out stock there will always 


develop in the piles a small amount of lumber of either ~ 


a lower or a higher grade—of this there is no tally 
made by the inspector. It is piled.separately and carried 
to the proper piles by the moving crew; the stackers will 
remove cards on pile to which it is added and it will 
show as an addition when the foreman checks the pile 
and correction will be made as already explained. The 
small difference between estimated and actual number 
of feet in any pile will be corrected when that pile is 
loaded out, as it is an independent unit of the inventory 
and therefore corrects itself. 

At any time that it seems desirable, or the accuracy 
of the inventory is questioned, all of the cards can be 
removed from the file and placed in numerical order, 
and the yard checked in one-fourth of the time that 1s 
usually taken in making an actual stock inventory, after 
which the cards can be sorted back into their original 
shape. We make this check every month or two as we 
find necessary. : 

On the first of the month, or at any time set for this 
purpose, all the yard foreman has to do is to take a 
book or a sheet and make an inventory of the incom- 
plete uncarded piles and the lumber that is down in the 
alleys; then he can compile from his file cards the totals 
of each kind, grade and thickness of lumber in the com- 
pleted piles very readily, as the cards covering all of the 
piles of one kind are filed together in their proper place. 
In compiling our inventory we use an adding machine 
as it is quick and accurate; but the first inventories taken 
were figured with pencil. Re 

I have been often asked the question whether it is not 
best to have this system operated by the office force. 
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My own experience is that this is not necessary. This 
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Fig. 3.—File Card, White Index Card Stock, Size 809. 
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June J", 1915. 
work \: being done on both of our yards by the yard 
foreni.: With excellent results. We analyze our inven- 


tories «ich month and keep a very close record of the 
results, not only of the totals but of each individual 
grade :nd_ thickness. By making a comparison with 


prior sionths we can locate discrepancies and whenever 
we fi:) a material difference in a given grade we imme- 
diately instruct the foreman to investigate that item, 
with tie result that we can almost invariably locate the 
cause of the difference. Although it is not necessary 
to the operation of this inventory system we measure 


and giade all of our lumber at the slip (dropping all 
fractious for shrinkage), and know the amount, board 
measure, that is cut each month, and we can take the 
actual inventory of the previous month, add thereto the 
amount cut in the current month and deduct the ship- 
ments, which will give us the total that should be on 
hand. By comparing this with the current card inven- 


tory we can see the shortage or gain by totals or grades 
during a month’s operation. 

In the period covering a year’s practice on combined 
inventories of both yards totaling 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 feet always on hand the difference based on this 
comparison has averaged less than 0.2 percent, which 
in some months may be an overrun and in others a short- 
age, depending entirely upon how accurate the estimated 
number of feet per course proves to’be. And in order to 
insure accuracy in this feature 6f the inventory we have 
had the inspectors make tests by recording the number 
of courses in piles they were loading, and then measure 
every board in the stack, from which they would find the 
actual average feet per course. After several tests of 
this kind, a record of which is kept by the foreman, we 
are able to set an average of feet per course which is 
si accurate, and which we use in estimating new 
stacks. 


Our yard foremen have found that the inventory has 
been of such great help to them in their work that they 
will not permit anyone other than themselves to tamper 
with it. They take great pride in seeing how accurate 
they can make it, and the result of the analysis made 
monthly in our office testifies not only to the accuracy 
of the system but to the efficiency of the men on the 
yard who are handling it. It is now very rarely that 
we ever sell an amount of one grade of stock sup- 
posed to be in pile and on sending the order to the mill 
find that we are short several thousand feet of this par- 
ticular item, which so often causes a sales department 
great inconvenience and which is so very hard to explain 
to a customer. 

We have overcome most of our old inventory troubles 
and now realize more than ever the advantages of an 
efficient inventory system, which are too well known and 
too numerous to mention. 





SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT OPERATES THREE SAWMILLS. 


Western Australia, in Control of Socialists, Makes Costly Experiments in Realm of Lumber Manufacture — Cuts 
Timber for Railroad Ties Wholly Unsuited for Purpose. 


PerrH, West Australia, April 20.—They do not 
exactly promise the moon, these Socialists of Australia, 
but they never hesitate to promise all things possible 
in a millennium when they are seeking the suffrage of 
the people. In 1911 the Socialists of Western Australia 
wooed the electorates with a zeal that would have done 
their opponents well had they possessed but half of it, 
and one of their baits was the early establishment of 
State sawmills. It was strenuously alleged that the 
people engaged in the lumbering industry were amassing 
enormous wealth—largely at the expense of the lives and 
happiness of their workmen, who were referred to in the 
usual mob-oratorical fashion as ‘‘wage slaves,’’ and 
that of the taxpayer, for the various State departments 
utilized big quantities of lumber in their many public 
works and railroads, and they were ‘‘ paying through the 
nose’? for their supplies. Therefore the remedy lay 
through the erection of State sawmills in the forest 
country still in-the hands of the Crown. Viewed from 
the good-of-the-State point this was perhaps a sound 
reason for the experiment, but the requirements of the 
State became a secondary consideration, and the con- 
cern blossomed out into a serious commercial business. 

It was not exactly a novel departure for the State 
government to conduct milling operations for its public 
works department, particularly that section embrac- 
ing the railroads, had for some time had a mill of small 
dimensions in the jarrah forest and met its own require- 
ments very largely; but there were some extensive works 
looming in the near future, including the Transconti- 
nental Railroad, one of the biggest things of its kind 
known to Australia, which was destined to eat up a 
good tract of the forest country of Western Australia 
before the last tie was laid and the final picket nailed 
on the last of the sidings. 


Socialists Achieve Their Object. 
The promises of the Socialists achieved their object, 


and to do the men credit, they set about redeeming 
them. It has been characteristic of these modern Social- 
ists of Australia that they make a more or less faithful 
cffort to carry out their programs. If their financing 


does not always come up to expectation and hope they 
at least can claim with the best of grace that they 
have tried, and the world invariably thinks well of a 
man who tries if his intentions are honest. 

"he Government had been wooed in vain by private 
lumbs * companies for slices of what was left of the 
kart forest down in the southwestern areas of the State, 
and having little or no jarrah country left to itself to 
warrsint the establishment of a big plant it was here 
they decided to set their saws ringing. It was a long 


Way from the capital, and a long way from ports. It 
lay ‘1 a region that was beloved of winter rains, and 
Withal a tough problem for the logger. Then, too, 
the lumber did not enjoy too good a reputation for 
general use. Karri (Eucalyptus diversicolor) was ad- 
miti-dly a fine lumber for anything above ground; and 


notable that for many years the British postal 
authorities have had a tender regard for it as arms for 
telegraph and telephone poles, whilst British and other 
railroad companies use big quantities of it as wagon 











[By “AUSTRAL.”’] 


scantlings, its tensile strength being remarkably high 
and its durability lengthy. 

The principal object of the State sawmill, however, 
was ties, and here came in the difficulty, for karri ties 
had proved a hopeless failure. One of the earliest rail- 
roads in the State—the Great Southern, connecting the 
capital, Perth, with Albany, then the port of call for 
the British mail steamers, but long since abandoned in 
favor of Fremantie and its marvelous artificial harbor— 
was laid almost entirely with karri ties, and the result 
proved conclusively that they were unsuitable, perishing 
very rapidly from rot, or from the ravages of white 
ants. Having nothing else to sell but karri something 
had to be done to prove its worth and destroy its bad 
name. 


Try Processing of Logs. 


There was upon the market a process known as 
‘‘powellizing,’’ which, as has already been explained in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is a process of driving out 
the sap of the lumber and substituting arsenic and 
sugar. This process had been hawked all over the Com- 
monwealth and even Great Britain by its sponsors but 
with precious little success, A few nibbled at it and 
tried it only to abandon it. New Zealand did a little 
with it, and some one in New South Wales continued the 
experiment. The interested people even did a little 
on their own account with it in Victoria, but they 
have not made any money out of it. It remained for 
the West Australian Socialists to recognize in it the 
‘¢open sesame’’ to the jewels of prosperity in their 
karri caves. Powellized karri seemed to have all the 
essentials to success, and in dark and devious ways they 
fixed up an arrangement with the Powellizing Company 
for the use of the process, and so well does this favor 
the company that it gets a substantial income for a 
number of years whether the Socialists powellize a foot 
of lumber or not—a sort of ‘‘heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose’’ arrangement. ‘The Socialists have been scourged 
over the business considerably but they are not to be 
diverted from their journey to the land of the millen- 
nium! 

Thereafter arose a spirited controversy about the 
merits of powellizing, but its opponents achieved nothing 
simply because the Socialists had settled their policy 
and it had to be earried out. They secured the contract 
for the Transcontinental Railroad ties from the Federal 
Government (of the same political faith as themselves), 
and the erection of the sawmills went on gradually. The 
designers of the mills did not limit themselves. The 
milis were to have big capacity; they would do the thing 
on a generous scale, comparable with the best of the 
private lumber concerns. They had the unlimited cap- 
ital of the taxpayers behind them, and the war in 
Europe was still in the womb of Time. First-class mill- 
men were attracted from the private concerns and under 
their direction the State sawmills after costly delays and 
snail-like labor were accomplished facts. They were 


soon months behind their contract date and the Federal 
Government having in the meantime changed its com- 


plexion, the new directors demanded’ prompt fulfilment 
of the undertaking. 

Just as the Socialist sawmillers were wondering how 
to steer their sluggish enterprise out of the shoals the 
Federal Government changed once more and this time 
the Socialists triumphed, and through them came wel- 
come relief for the West Australian Socialists. Tardily 
the output began and tardily it has gone on, but the 
passage of sufficient time ends all things, and July next 
witnesses the close of the tie contracts, when the Social- 
ists will have to scour the world for orders or follow 
the example of private concerns and take a holiday. 
They have, however, already entered boldly into the 
open market for orders and have met with considerable 
suecess, not only in the Australian market but in India 
and elsewhere. It is alleged against them that they 
have taken orders on the ‘‘ wages only’’ basis, but like 
the cost of the mills it is beyond the power of the pub- 
lie to find out what they really do get or pay away. 


For years Parliament itself has been denied a full 
and understandable return of the cost of the mills. 
Some sort of statement is thrown on the table of the 
House and some airy nothings indulged in, but the public 
is no wiser in the end. A kind of balance sheet pro- 
claims the fact that $1,500,000 was spent in the erection 
of the sawmills themselves, but as to details of expendi 
ture it is silent. It is now claimed that they are paying, 
but beyond that the Socialists will not go. These saw- 
mills have proved a useful refuge in these times of 
stress, for whereas some private concerns have had first 
of all to retrench and finally close down, some of the 
displaced labor has been absorbed by them—no matter 
if it were wise or warranted by trade because those 
directing the labor movement had decided it should 
be done. Some people venture as a reason that men 
can not pay union fees if they are unemployed, but that, 
perhaps, is an uncharitable view. 


Location of the Sawmills. 


These Socialist sawmills are erected, one at Man 
jimup, and two at Big Brook, on the junction. of the 
karri and jarrah forests, about 75 miles from the port 
of Bunbury, whence its products for oversea are shipped, 
180 miles from Perth, and 550 miles from Kalgoorlie, 
the western end of the Transcontinental Railroad—a 
long, slow, costly haulage over 3-foot 6-inch gage tracks. 
The plant at Manjimup is of Australian manufacture 
(Austral-Otis Company, Melbourne), and consists of a 
vertical breaking-down saw with subsidiary benches. At 
No. 2, Big Brook, the plant was manufactured by the 
Waterous Company, of Canada, and is a circular break- 
ing-down plant with benches, whilst the other mill 
(No. 3) at Big Brook was also. manufactured by the 
Austral-Otis Company, and consists of a vertical break- 
ing-down saw: with benches. They were designed for an 
output of 30,000 superficial feet a day, but they have 
not produced that much. They are run by Socialists for 
Socialists. They are under the control of the State 
sawmills department, which has its head office in Perth 
under the eye of the minister for works, and they have 
a representative in London. 





1. State Mill at Manjimup Showing Log Yard and Karri Logs. 2. 
SCENES AT STATE LUMBER MILLS CONDUCTED UNDER SOCIALISTIC GOVERNMENT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 








A “Rake” of Karri Logs. 








Powellizing Station at Manjimup. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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LOGGERS’ CHAPEL IN THE NEW 


LOGGING TOWN COMES INTO BEING. 


Oregon Concern Makes a Small City in Short Order 
—Already Assuming Metropolitan Airs. 


TOWN OF 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 
The new town of Powers, which has been established 
by the Smith-Powers Logging Company in the southern 
part of Coos County, has jumped into existence probably 
faster than any other town in the history of southwestern 


Oregon. Powers and immediate vicinity now have a 
population of about 1,200 persons and it is claimed 


that this, will be increased by 
the year is ended. 

Powers is located at the terminus of the 
built by the logging company 


another thousand before 


uew railroac 
and is named for A. H. 


Powers, the head of the concern. The townsite was 
originally a farm which was bought for the purpose 
of making a town as the land was located suitably. 


When the railroad, which extends eighteen miles out of 
Myrtle Point, was completed the logging company an- 
nounced that Powers would hereafter be the headquar- 
ters of the logging operations for many years to come 
as the railroad taps timber sufficient to keep the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company’s mill in operation for from 
fifty to one hundred years. 

The logging road connects at Myrtle Point with the 
Southern Pacific giving a direct rail line from the log- 
ging camps to the Smith mill in Marshfield. Several 
large camps are located near Powers and the married 
men employed all have homes in the town, residing there 


with their families. Every convenience is being pro- 
vided. A fine water supply is available and a gravity 
water system will be established for the place as well 
as a complete sewer system. Stores in this city are 
opening branch places in Powers and some concerns 
moved there entirely. Although the town is only two 
months old it has a moving picture theater, hotel and 
restaurant, skating rink, cigar stores, pool halls and 


almost everything that might be 


desired by the loggers 
or their families. 


The town is to be made the headquarters for the 
railroad and railroad shops will be established there. 
Property adjoining the town has been laid out in half 


acre lots and many of these have been purchased by 
loggers who have built homes and have room for their 
own gardens. <A post office has been established, a log- 
gers’ chapel provides a Sunday school for the children 
and while at present there are two small schools in 
the neighborhood the district has bonded for the erec- 
tion of an $18,000 school house. 

The first reguiar passenger 
to Powers was inaugurated 
hundreds of people from the 
the new town. 


service from Marshfield 
with a big excursion when 
Coos County cities visited 


POWERS, ORE. 


A. H. Powers has made Powers a real ‘‘dry’’ town. 
He has issued an edict that no liquor of any kind 
shall be brought into the place and anyone who 
violates this order will be subject to immediate dis- 
charge. Mr. Powers spends most of his time at the new 
town and his son, Fred Powers, has moved with his 
family to reside there as have also several of the officials 
of the company. 

About 500,000 feet of logs is being brought from 
Powers every day by train to the Smith mill and in addi- 
tion about 100,000 feet is brought down from Coos 
River. Most of the scattering tracts of timber near 
Coos Bay have been logged off and bigger operations 
of the Smith-Powers Company in the future will be 
along the line of the new railroad with the town of 
Powers as the operative center. 


BEGINS EXTENSIVE FLOORING OUTPUT. 


Pine Bluff (Ark.) Concern Specializes in Oak—Man- 
agement and Equipment the Best. 


PINE Buvurr, ARK. 

The woodworking industry, of which this city has 
long been an important center, has a new member, the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Company, which has recently 
completed its new plant and begun manufacturing 
operations. Already boasting two of the most impor- 
tant hardwood mills of the State, as well as a large 
yellow pine milk and a veneer plant, the addition of 
the new flooring concern makes Pine Bluff the largest 
producing point in total volume of output in Arkansas. 

H. W. Coles, secretary and general manager of the 
new enterprise, has long been a notable figure in the 
hardwood manufacturing ranks. Prior to the forma- 
tion of the company of which he is now the active 
head, he was for two years general manager of the 
local hardwood mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
having been placed in charge of that operation after 
several years’ service with the same concern at one of 
its Louisiana plants. Going back still further he was 
for several years connected with the Bliss-Cook Oak 
Company, of Blissville, Ark., and it was at this point 
that he gained his hardwood education. 

Associated with Mr. Coles as officers of the com- 
pany are L. N. and George M. Anson, of Merrill, Wis., 
president and vice president respectively, and J. W. 
Reynolds, treasurer and sales manager. The Ansons 
are not new to Arkansas, having been allied with the 
lumber industry in the State for many years through 
their interests in the Wiseonsin-Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Malvern. 

The new plant of the flooring company occupies, in- 
cluding yard and sheds, five acres of ground situated 
along the Iron Mountain right of way at the southern 
edge of Pine Bluff. The 
mill is equipped with an 8. A. 

















Woods No. 501 special hard- 
wood flooring machine, Rose 
end mateher, and Mershon 
rip and resaws. This equip- 
ment is of the very latest 
design and gives the plant 
a daily capacity of 30,000 
feet. The kilns, four in num- 
ber, are of the well known 
Standard pattern, although 
embodied in their construe- 
tion are some of Mr. Coles’ 
own ideas. Shed room has 
been provided for housing 
1,500,000 feet of finished 
product. In addition to the 
manufacture and sale of 
‘Perfection’? brand oak 





ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING COMPANY'S NEW MILL PLANT, 


flooring, plain and quarter 
sawed oak will also be han- 
dled. In the erection of the 


PINE BLUFF, ARK, 





GENERAL VIEW OF 





THE NEW TOWN POWERS, COOS COUNTY, OREGON, 


plant the builders scored a time record, having begun to 
clear and grade the site only last February. Manufac- 
turing was begun on May 2. 

The Arkansas Oak Flooring Company is an Arkansas 
corporation, which, judging by the successful record 
of the men who are in charge of it, seems destined 
to become one of the substantial enterprises of the 
State. 


SPECIALIZES IN POPLAR STOCK. 


Georgia Mill Complete in Every Particular for Turning 
Out First Quality Lumber. 


Macon, Ga. 

It was Cadillae day at the Case-Fowler sawmill when a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called to see 
who is who and why in the Macon lumber trade. A big 
eight-cylinder Cadillae touring car, right out of the fac- 
tory, had just been delivered to William M. Fowler, and 
stood panting outside his office. A few minutes later his 
son, Harry C, Fowler, rolled up in front of the office ina 
brand new Buick roadster which he had purchased that 
morning in Atlanta. Naturally the conversation was a 
little stronger along the lines of automobiles than saw- 
mills, which was perhaps commendable under the circum- 
stances. 

Inquiry as to how the lumber business was going 

(Concluded on Page 63.) 




















1. New Sawmill of the Case- Fowler Lumber Company, ae ees 


Ga. 2. 
Mill During a Cold Snap. 





Residence of William M. Fowler. 3. Scene at 
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among citizens of all classes in the community 
will perform a splendid service in perpetuating 
the conditions that are necessary to the well- 
being of rural communities. 


The need of such organizations is being more 
and more realized in all sections, and attempts 
of various kinds have been made to meet this 
need. Sometimes a form of organization is 
adopted that permits the full membership of 
all classes and both sexes ; sometimes a farmers’ 
auxiliary to the merchants’ club is organized 
and sometimes a farmers’ club is formed. The 
chief disadvaritage of the farmers’ club is that 
it is unlikely to afford the intercourse between 
farmers and townsmen that really is essen- 
tial. This is especially true when the place of 
meeting is in the country. Hence some form 
of organization that brings farmers to town is 
better than one that holds them still more aloof 
from their fellows in town than they are 
at present. 

A splendid form of community betterment 
calculated to afford farmers and their wives the 
comforts and conveniences of a family club 
while at the same time bringing them to the 
town that is the center of the social, educational, 
religious and political activities of their com 
munity has been made available to farmers of 
Jackson County, Indiana, by the Blish Estate, 
of Seymour, Ind. This is a farmers’ club which 
has been endowed and provided with a building 
that at the same time that it is admirably ar- 
ranged and equipped as a club is also an archi- 
tectural adornment for the city in which it is 
located. The club building and the endowment 
which is to provide for its maintenance in per- 
petuity were presented to the farmers of Jack- 
son County and dedicated to the purposes of a 
farmers’ club in memory of Meedy W. Shields. 


eres of Seymour and “a leading farmer of 
nis dav.” 
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THI 
QUENT VISITS. 





Ni ere hoN eee ees 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ERECT 


In all sections of the country are to be seen evidences of the elimina- 
tion oi the antiquated imaginary boundary lines that heretofore have 
been assumed to separate village or town from the surrounding rural 
Many forms of codperation and organization have been 
devised for bringing into closer social and commercial intercourse farm- 
ers anid merchants—townspeople and country people—until much of the 
coolness, prejudice and lack of confidence that hinder unity of effort 
in behalf of matters of common interest have disappeared. 

Perhaps one of the most potent influences for creating goodfellowship 
and true neighborliness as between farmers and townspeople has been 
the community club in which both farmers and merchants meet face to 
face as members. But whatever may be the name or form of the organ- 
ization, its purposes are best served when it is so located and operated 
as to bring townsman and countryman into close and frequent contact. 
The farmers’ club, therefore, or the merchants’ association if it prove 
to be the medium for promoting social and commercial intercourse 
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COMFORT AND COZINESS OF THE SPACIOUS LIVING 


“THERE'S:NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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His Day.” 





A FITTING MEMORIAL AND A SPLENDID COMMUNITY 


BETTERMENT. 





THE LITTLE ONES FIND REST AND AMUSEMENT IN 
THIS NURSERY. 
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The building, which was dedicated some time ago, is entered through 
a columned portico and a tiled vestibule of generous proportions into a 
living room 25 by 33 feet in size. This room is furnished as a meeting 
and lounging place for members. 
and book shelves afford facilities for friendly intercourse and entertain- 
Opposite the entrance is a large fireplace that in the colder 
months of the year will contribute to the comfort and coziness of the 
place for those who utilize the facilities of the club. Over this fireplace 
is appropriately placed a bronze tablet on which is engraved the follow- 
i “1805-1866: The Farmers’ Club, a Memorial to Capt. 
Meedy W. Shields, Founder of Seymour and a Leading Farmer of 








Or 


an =< 
COMMUNITY. 


IANA 


Several tables and numerous chairs 


On one side of the vestibule leading to the living room is a library, 
and on the other side a nursefy equipped with cribs, chairs and other 
nursery furnishings calculated to make children of tender age happy 
and contented. On each side of the fireplace and leading to the dining 


room beyond are hallways. Off one hallway is 
a bath room and off the other a toilet room, 
both equipped with all modern conveniences. 
The large dining room is furnished with tables 
and chairs and in a small pantry adjoining are 
a sink, lockers and shelves for facilitating the 


use of the room for luncheon purposes. 

The club is in charge of a matron who is on duty 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 6 in the evening. 
The building also will be in her care, and the heating, 
lighting ete. will be looked after by her. 

The club organization itself has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State; the charter and provisions 
of the dedication make the presidents of the three 
leading banks of Seymour ex officio its trustees in per- 
petuity. The ownership of the club, however, is in 
the farmers of the county, the only condition attached 
to that ownership being the use of the buildings for 
club purposes. 

The dedication of this memorial to the farmers of 
Jackson County is the idea of Meedy W. Blish, of the 
Blish Milling Company, of Seymour, grandson of Meedy 
W. Shields. Mr. Blish in the dedicatory address said 
in part: ‘‘This property thus comes into the joint but 
exclusive possession of the farmers of this community 
without cost or other formality than the taking out of 
‘a free certificate of membership in the Farmers’ Club 
and abiding by such rules as its board of trustees may 
promulgate from time to time. 

‘‘The donors desire that this house should become 
the town home or civic center for the farmers here- 
abouts, and especially that the women and children of 
the household should make use of its comforts and con- 
veniences with the same sense of ownership, freedom 
and attachment that they have for their country 
homes. ’’ 

In thus making this notable gift to the farmers of 
their community Mr. Blish and other members of the 
Blish Estate have not only provided an excellent 
memorial to their ancestor and provided the community 
with a civic center, but they have afforded a splendid 
example that might well be emulated by persons of 
means in other rural communities. Apparently much 
if not most of the wealth amassed by and for the 
estate has been produced in that community, a large 
part of it being directly owing to the products and 
occupation of agriculture. Doubly appropriate, there- 


fore, is the dedication of the institution to the farmers 
and to the community. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





—, 


How Retailing Methods Have Changed in Central Minnesota—Advantages of Co-operative Yard Buying Outlined— 
Handling Credits in Northern Retail Trade—Conditions in a Granite Producing Country. 


OBSERVATIONS IN EVOLUTION. 


The Mississippi up Minneapolis way is no great shakes 


of a stream, though in some parts of the country 
a ‘‘eriek’’ of its size would be considerable of a head- 
liner. I reckon a river, like a president of the United 


States, has to be small at some point or other in its 
course. When Bill sticks out his chest and 
tells the men down at the grocery store that he’s got 
the dad-gumedest finest new boy in the whole coun- 
try up at the house and anybody could tell he was 
going to be a great man and a hoss trader, probably 
they up and tell Bill that the youngster is red and 
wrinkled and ornery looking and squalls like a_no- 


Jones 


‘count loafer. They can’t see ahead the way Bill 
can. When a ereek gurgles out of a crayfish hole, a 


man isn’t to be blamed because he can’t look 1,000 
miles down stream and see deep-draft steamers and 
little pickaninnies and big bullheads swimming in it. 
Real businesses and mail-order concerns all come along 
the same way. Bill Jones and Joe Smith go in to- 
gether to haul their young onions and cabbage to 
market, and after a few years they are commission 
merchants and are selling the garden sass of half 
a State. Some folks aré wishing they could have been 
around handy with a stopper when mail-orderism first 
oozed out of the mud and began to trickle down hill, 
but we are learning how to keep this river within 
banks so that it doesn’t worry us as much as it did. 

In this country—central Minnesota—most of the 
businesses are still pretty near to their source; that is 
to say, a large number of retail vards are still in 
charge of the men who founded them. This makes 
for a business situation that is a little different from 
what a person is likely to find in older communities. 
It’s a little hard to put one’s finger positively on the 
thing, but it seems to lie in the fact that there is less 
professionalism. Do you get what I mean? For exam 
ple: Some children in the neighborhood are left orphans 
without financial resource, and presently comes a rep 
resentative of a society who takes care of such chil 
dren. He makes this his profession. He is very ef- 
ficient about it and knows exactly what to do next. 
The little folks are cared for at the least possible 
cost, and he hurries away to attend to several thou- 
sand other cases. But this official happens to miss a 
‘‘ease’’ in another neighborhood. The neighbors 
don’t think of it as a ‘‘case;’’ they think of it as 
Mary Brown’s baby. They don’t know just what 
to do, for they are not skilled in this thing as the 
official is. It will cost them a little more to get the 
little one cared for, but they are going to see it 
through because they have pity for helpless childhood, 
and they knew and liked Mary. The neighbors don’t 
know just how to manage, but they learn because it 
has to be done. The first example is one of profes- 
sionalism, of the working of mechanics. The second 
is closer to human sympathies. One may be as good 
as the other; the point is that they are different. 

Changes in Retailing Methods. 

Back in the pioneer days 
retail trade in this part of our country are not so 
far back but what the Methuselahs among the in- 
habitants can remember them—the store keepers gen- 
erally emerged from the ordinary run of folks. Maybe 
they kept shop somewhere in the East before migrat 
ing, but if they did their experience didn’t do them 
a whole lot of good in the new environment. Keep- 
ing shop in a new country is something that has rules 
ot its own, and nobody knows what they are. They 
have to be discovered as the shop keeper goes along. 
It wasn’t any snap. The men who tried to work by 
mechanies generally got run over and killed, finan- 
cially; so those who stuck were keen-eyed and re- 
sourceful men who kept pretty close to the life of the 
community. Their business grew as the community 
grew. When the settlers got so they could afford 
better stuff the store keepers could afford to carry 
better stocks. There were constant changes and con- 
stant emergencies that the retailer in an old com- 
munity does not know. ‘To compensate for some of 
their hardships they had wide territories to draw upon 
and not a large amount of competition. They knew 
their customers and much of a per 
sonal matter. The store was pretty much a community 
affair, because it was so closely associated with the 
lives of the pioneers. 

Everybody knows all this, and it is repeated only 
to contrast pioneer times with the changes that always 
follow. At the other extreme is the modern city store 
with its departments in charge of experts who know 
everything about their own departments but not neces- 
sarily very much about any other. Selling is a com- 
paratively impersonal process, because the machinery 
of the store—credit and such things—has to be arranged 
to fit an army of customers. The thing has hecome 
professionalized because conditions are different. If 
the community I mentioned by way of illustration had 
many orphan children to care for it would out of self 
defense have to organize the thing on a professional 
basis. As the pioneer became = surrounded 
by other stores that took away part of the old trade 
territory the store keeper found that if he wanted 
to increase his profits he couldn’t do it by reaching 


and the pioneer days of 


sales were very 


stores 





out further. He'd have to develop a smaller territory 
in a different way. So he went in for scientific man- 
agement, cut out his waste, organized his buying, intro- 
duced efficiency into handling and stock keeping and 
the rest. He introduced newspaper advertising. He 
was in a position where he didn’t know all his custom- 
ers and so couldn’t keep in personal touch with them 
and advertise his stuff by word of mouth. He had to 
aim his selling campaigns at the publie generally in- 
stead of at single individuals. 
Position of the Modern Retailer. 

The average retailer is somewhere between these 
extremes. His territory isn’t as big as it used to be, 
but he handles a bigger volume of business. He still 
knows most of his customers personally—I am talking 
about the retail lumberman of this part of the country 

~and can do a deal of advertising by personal con- 
tact if he wants to. But he feels pretty well ground 
to pieces between the lower millstone of wholesalers’ 
prices and the upper millstone ot competitive retail 
prices. He is looking for some relief from these 
things. It is a situation that is as old as retailing, 
possibly, but in its scope and in some of its applica- 
tions it 1s new. 

Probably a real, educated economist would call the 
old retailer an individualist, because he was and is an 
independent man who is going to run his business as 
he dod-gasted pleases or know a lot of reasons why. 
If he wants to lose money it’s nobody’s business, and 
he isn’t going to be dictated to by anybody, from 
¢he president down. That is the spirit of self-reliance 
that developed the West. But Tlately some of the 











“They cawt see ahead the way Bill can.’ 


brothers have found that there are some things they 
can do better in combination. 


ORGANIZED BUYING AND SELLING. 


At this point I may as well introduce the man who 
got me started on this stuff. He is G. H. Miner, man- 
ager of the Central Lumber Company, of St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

‘“Some time ago,’’?’ Mr. Miner said after we had 
gotten going, ‘fa good many of the boys found they 
were not making money enough. They looked around 
to discover the reason and decided that on account of 
the territory being cut up and the competition keener 
they were all cutting the price more than they ought 
to and that this didn’t bring any one of them the least 
bit more business than would come to them if they all 
charged a higher price. The answer seemed easy. They 
would get together more or less on the quiet and 
agree upon retail prices. Lumbermen have found that 
this doesn’t Work, and I suppose there are very few 
towns where it is practiced. I don’t know of any. 
But I have some pretty well founded suspicions that 
some other retailers—grocerymen, say—have not yet 
serapped the combination-on-selling-price idea. 

‘‘Fixing a selling price can’t be gotten along with, 
because there are too many uncertain quantities that 
enter into it. One man may have a bigger real estate 
investment than his competitor or less efficient han- 
dling machinery. Then the man whose operating ex- 
pense is high will have to get back on quality or in 
some other way. Retail prices have to take care of 
themselves. 

‘*But the combination idea is all right in other 
particulars. The advantage that a mail-order eoneern 
has is not in selling. In that particular it is mostly 
at a disadvantage. In some respects, as you say, a 
catalog has almost a hypnotic power, But the advan- 
tage lies mostly in the catalog concern’s organized 
buying. It can go into the markets and know exactly 
what it wants and in what quantities and can get 


the very bottom prices. If the retailers in any line 
no matter what, should organize for buying } "poses 
and put a buyer into the big producing centers how 


long do you think the catalog competition would be 


serious?) Not over night. Efficient selling good 
and necessary, but it follows after efficient luying, 


The time is not so far away when independent. re. 
tailers of a given town or district will have to get 
together in a buying alliance, and there is every 
reason to think that it will be considerably move sue- 
cessful, to put it mildly, than were the old secret com. 
binations for fixing retail prices. A lot of men will 
not have anything to do with an organizatiou that 
has to be kept secret, but there need be no secrecy 
about a buying organization. That is a benefit to 
customer as well as to retailer. Trade can |e held 
partly by means of service, and here of course the 
local man has all the advantage. But it has to be 
held by price, also. Trade is much more fluid than it 
used to be, and if local prices are very much _ higher 
than catalog or other out of town prices the husiness 
will run off to the lower markets.’? 


Advantages of Co-operative Buying. 

This is interesting and suggestive. Because the 
average retailer is an individualist he may find it hard 
to get together with his competitors even for buying 
purposes. But lineyard concerns with their centralized 
buying will teach him a number of things, and the 
big eastern retail vards may convince him of the 
efficiency of largé buying. It may be hard to work 
out and probably will be; but a man learns fast when 
he feels himself coming nearer and nearer to the 
point of foundering. 

The failure of price fixing and the success of ¢o- 
operative buying form a close parallel to the statement 
Dr. McCarthy made about the failure of coéperative 
associations among consumers to lower retail prices 
and the suecess of codperation among producers to 
guarantee the quality of product. In each case the 
retail price takes care of itself. If the quality of 
butter is standardized and guaranteed the retail price 
will have to equalize itself. If lumber is bought at 
wholesale at a uniformly just price it isn’t going to 
be so easy for one retailer to explain why his prices 
are higher than his neighbor’s. 

Such a thing wouldn’t be a cureall. There ain't 
any such animal. There never will be any scheme 
either of commerce or government fixed up that will 
run without the help of honest and efficient men. If 
a man wants to be crooked it is impossible to foil him 
entirely without putting heavy restrictions on honest 
men. This suggestion of Mr. Miner’s is not expected 
to kill unfair or galling competition. The only way 
to do that is to kill unfair and galling competitors, 
and we’re not quite ready to do that. But it ought, 
if it works out as he thinks it will, to help retailers 
hold their own in a field in which they are decidedly 
important. At least it is something for retail lum- 
bermen to think about. Most of us may not be quite 
ready for it; for we think we can meet mail-order 
troubles as it is, and generally we feel that we, per- 
sonally, are such crackling clever buyers that an asso- 
ciation wouldn’t help us very much. Large concerns 
are the ones that could cooperate best, and they are 
the ones that need it least. But time and coming 
experience will throw light on this thing. 

However, out this way we are still close to the pio 
neers, and the pioneer frame of mind continues pretty 
much to this day. A business concern has to descend 
through three or four generations and has to be situ- 
ated where things are so hot that nothing but exact 
science will save it before its bosses get to be regular 
kiln-fired, impersonal efficiency experts. I have to 
take off my hat to that kind of a man, but I’m 4 
little afraid of him. He doesn’t seem quite human. 
I stand back and feel queer sensations running Up 
and down my spine just as I do when somebody points 
out a man and says, ‘‘He’s normal on most points, 
but for heaven’s sake don’t mention religion to him. 
On that subject he’s a regular nut.’’ And then I can’t 
think of a thing except religion! TI like a man who 
controls his business and is bigger than it is. don't 
you? That’s the kind of men you find in these mid- 
western retail offices. I’ve seen some men in other 
parts of the country who were hanging on for dear 
life and pretending to run the business, while as 4 
matter of fact it looked as though the business was 
running the man. 


CREDITS IN A PIONEER COUNTRY. 


Another thing to which reference has been 1 aude im 
these columns is the state of credit in this »°ction. 

It is different partly because the people w!0 ask 
credit are different, but that does not tel! the 
whole story. In an older part of the country any 
kind of business, wholesale or retail, big 0! fittle, 
is operated for all it’s worth. If the «arms 
capacity is large this is eapitalized or is otherwst 


used in extending the scope of the business. \Il_ the 
resources are used in the business itself, and credit aa 
handled accordingly. But out here a large sumber 
of yard owners who started back under pione:! CO® 
ditions have made a stake, big or little, and thi have 
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developed the business as far as it can be developed the Midland Lumber & Coal Company, told me that it 
accor ing to methods that they know. They have this is pretty hard to rent a house anywhere in town. He 
extra inoney with nothing in particular for it to do. mentioned a man and his wife who had come to town 
Unde: these conditions the mid-western man is likely for the purpose of opening a store and who have been 
to mise personal loans secured by real estate mort- compelled to live in a room or two at the home of a 
gages or something like that. This is the standard friend because they can’t find any kind of a house. 
form of safe investment. But this is not so different Mr. Wilson is a former Kansan and has been im St. 
from «xtending long credit to safe and sane customers Cloud only a couple of years. 

when it can be done at a profit. b 


Matthew Hall, one of the dealers of St. Cloud, and a 
man who has made a remarkable pioneer success, 
spoke of that part of his business. 

‘| {ind that it brings me quite a bit of very desir- 
able trade to extend credit for lumber and to take 
interest-bearing notes to secure it,’? Mr. Hall re- 
marked. ‘‘My customers could generally get the 
money if I urged them to, but they’d have to go to 
the bank and explain their financial situation and 
finally give a mortgage on their house or their farm 
to secure it. The bank has to do this to keep itself 
on the safe side, and I suppose there is nothing fearful 
about a mortgage. These men expect to pay and are 
sure they will be able to pay; and in that case a mort- 
gage would seem to have no terrors. But they don’t 
like the idea. The thought of a mortgage on their 
place will make most men decide not to build. Then 
it seems like a lot of formality to go through just to 
get a little money until fall when the crop is har- 
vested. So they come to me and ask for time ani 
are willing to pay the same rate of interest they would 
pay the bank; for they don’t have to give me a mort- 
gage, and they don’t have to go on the carpet and 
answer a lot of prying questions. I know these men 
and what they are good for. I believe they know me 
and that I’ll treat them fairly on prices. So 1 feel 
pretty sure that by extending credit to these men 
whom I know to be good I can increase the volume of 
my trade and also get interest on the amount of the 
bills. ’’ . 

Progress in Minnesota Retailing. 

This practice is based upon dealing directly with the 
owner, knowing him personally, and having the extra 
capital to get by with. Such conditions generally are 
present during the latter part of the pioneer period; 
though it occurs to me that I may be misleading some 
readers by this term ‘‘pioneer period.’’ It isn’t very 
good, | admit. It is likely to make one think of log 
cabins and buckskin shirts and roast ’possum. These 
things passed years ago. Minnesota is no more pioneer 
in that sense than is Connecticut or Ohio or Old Eng- 
land, for that matter. But it does describe roughly 
a difference in retail selling, and I think vou get the 
meaning all right. Mr. Hall suggested that a new era 
is about to happen along. 

‘‘It used to be that there were not a whole lot of 
retail yards,’’ he said, ‘‘and that was _ partly 
because the sawmills supplied a good part of the 
rough lumber. When they passed the country filled up 
with little yards until every town had at least one. 
At the present time a man would have a hard time to 
find a place to locate a new yard. But people are de- 
manding a better grade of lumber and a wider variety 
both of kinds and of patterns, and these little vards 
are finding that they can’t supply this demand. Their 
trade is not large enough in volume to make it a good 
Investment to carry all these things, so it looks to me 
as though they are going to have an increasingly hard 
time of it. The littie yards are likely to get smaller 
and the big ones larger.’’ 

We don’t know whether that is going to be the 
general drift or not. If it is the pioneer period of 
retailing is drawing to a close, for with fewer and 
larger yards there won’t be capital available to extend 
credit loans, the proprietors can’t know all their cus- 
tomers, at least not as intimately as they do now, and 
a smaller percentage of business is likely to be done 
directly with the owner. The farmer will continue 
lately to buy his own lumber and to hire his carpen- 
ters by the day, but in these times there are more 
“a so contracting tirms that are bidding for coun- 

rv Jobs, 


TRADE IN A QUARRY COUNTRY. 


‘country trade is not as big a factor in St. Cloud 


as it s in some other Minnesota towns, and this is due 
to local eonditions. The Mississippi River, mentioned 
at tic beginning, runs through the town, and the bluffs 
alo the Father of Waters are not especially good for 
“sre 2 crops. But that does not mean that the bluffs 
WV« 


10 commercial value; on the contrary, they pro- 
duce the most valuable output of the whole region. 


St. Cloud calls itself ‘‘Busy, Gritty Granite City,”’ 
an’ the granite part explains the source of much of 
its ‘wealth, Literally hundreds of granite quarries 
are “ocated in these bluffs, and the stone is of a very 


soc quality. It is much used locally. The post office 
18 ilt of granite, and I believe the Elks’ Club is, 


als The stone is extensively used as store fronts 
inn the foundations of the more costly houses of the 
to and T noticed some pillars in front of one of 
the oank buildings that were quarried and manufae- 
t locally and that weigh something like twenty 
= cach, Aside from the granite there are big 
"sad shops, some manufacturers, aad the country 
1a) that comes in from beyond the bluffs. , 
‘ny one of these things could go back on us for 
n ‘vor two,’’? Mr. Miner said, ‘‘and we’d still 
ise to get along fairly well.’’ 
a oe Hall spoke of the farm trade with much respect 


‘nthusiasm, so I suspect that he gets a fair pro- 
on of it. He is doing considerable building 
ud his yard in these days. He showed me _ his 
Pring which is a carefully constructed wooden 

wug veneered with brick. It is made about as 
; ' moisture proof as architects know how to make 
't. Mr. Hall carries a pretty large stock and his 

















‘A catalog has almost a hypnotic power? ” 

yard is near filled up. It is located within a block 
or two of the retail center of town, where real estate 
is too valuable to have lying around unused for the 
mere luxury of the thing. Mr. Hall carries a very 
complete stock of mill work and manages to keep his 
customers away from special and odd work. There is 
more or less of this but rather less, I think, than 
retailers farther East have to furnish. Mr. Hall has 
no machinery and is trying to keep away from it. 

Variants on the ‘‘Pocket’’ Mill. 

‘“T wish sometimes I had a ripsaw and maybe a 
small planer, but I think that at times these things 
would be a bigger nuisance than help. Carpenters 
would get in the habit of asking you to rip a board or 
two for them, and if they were good carpenters whose 
friendship was valuable you couldn’t refuse. You 
couldn’t charge them anything, either. I like to be 
obliging, but I like to have my equipment justify 
itself, too. There is a little sash and door factory 
down the street a little distance, and when we want 
something ripped I’d rather pay them the price they 
charge than to have the bother and expense of a saw 
of my own. I’m trying to keep away from autotrucks 
as long as I can, though it appears as though they will 
be the next development in the retailing field. When 
I am compelled to get a truck I’ll do it but not be- 
fore. We use the dumping wagons with good success. 
Half of our hauling, with the exception of what goes 
directly from the car to the job, is from the car to the 
yard. This is only a few blocks, and teams with 
dumping wagons make practically as good time as a 
truck would. Our streets are not paved as yet—that’s 
one thing we are a little backward in—and our hauls 
are not long. But even at that I suppose the time 
will come when we'll all use trucks for delivering our 
stock.’’ 

AFTER RECOVERY FROM A BOOM. 

St. Cloud had a regular George Washington boom 
back about thirty vears ago and I’m told that real 
estate got inflated to a value in many cases higher 


than it holds at present. The town sobered off and 
recovered from its crop of wild oats some time ago, 


but as usual recovery was unpleasant. We all of us 
like to see our home cities grow, and sometimes we 
are so eager we can’t tell a gangrenous growth from 
sound flesh. Promoting new municipal extensions 
ought to have a little serious thought expended on 
it, but it doesn’t often get it. We throw our hat 
in the air and yell, ‘‘slide, you Bonehead, slide,’’ 
when the man on the coaching line says to stay on 
third. Some municipal extension ideas are about as 
sensible as having a cheer leader at a surgical opera- 
tion. But St. Cloud had her little flier and is growing 
normally at the present. C, A. Wilson, manager of 

















“Queer sensations running up and down my spine.” 


‘“Trade is all right here,’’ he said, ‘‘and we have 
nothing to complain of. There are not a whole lot of 
big buildings, but there are a large number of repair 
jobs and small houses. The farming trade does not 
amount to a whole lot in the course of a year, though 
of course it helps, and we are glad to get it. Some 
of the people here who have never been down in the 
great farming country farther south think this is a 
wonderful farming country. There is dairying, but in 
grain raising it can’t compare with Kansas and Iowa 
and I}linois. You understand I am talking of the land 
close to St. Cloud. The soil is pretty thin and is 
underlaid with sand. If you will go around town and 
look at the excavations you will see that after the top 
is taken off the rest is nothing but sand. The granite 
is the most valuable thing that comes out of .the 
ground, though we have other resources. The railroad 
shops, the factories, the normal school—all these help.’? 

‘*You don’t deliver with gasoline yet, do ypu?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Not just yet,’’ he answered, ‘‘but we expect to 
before a great while. The company has been looking 
the field over and has about decided that it will pay. 
We don’t have paving, but I think the city will put 
in a couple of miles this summer. This is a German 
community and is not likely to make any new depar- 
tures in a hurry. The people like to think things 
over quite a while before they make up their minds.’’ 

There seem to be a great many Germans through 
this part of the State, and it is not unusual to be in 
a railway coach and to hear no English spoken at all. 
I know just enough of the German language to tell 
whether a man is speaking German or not. If I catch 
one word out of forty I make up my mind it is German. 
All the different races seem to be pretty plentifully 
represented except the negro. In a bar- 
ber shop a day or two ago T heard a man say, ‘‘ Coons 
are getting awful thick around here. I saw two, yes- 
terday.’’ We wonder what a citizen of Nashville 
would think if he saw but two negroes during any one 
day. When J. Johnson took the count some months 
ago the big cinder had few up this way to mourn his 
fall. Forty below zero is a little far down for your 
African. 


He is searee. 


~~“ 


WOODEN BLOCKS VICTORIOUS OVER ASPHALT. 

Boston, MAss., June 14.—Paving of Tremont street 
from Scollay square to Boylston street with wooden 
blocks is now definitely provided for. Work will begin 
the latter part of the week, according to the statement 
of Coleman Brothers, who have been awarded the con- 
tract at $28,708.20. The wooden blocks will replace 
asphalt, which never has proved satisfactory, as holes 
quickly wore in it and it soon became uneven and broken. 
Brick paving also was tried, but the experience in other 
sections of the city with creosoted wood block paving 
was so favorable that the decision was for wood. A long 
stretch of Commonwealth avenue from Beacon street to 
Cottage Farm bridge, the downtown section of Boylston 
street and Summer street from Washington street to the 
South Station also are being paved with wood. 








WILL INVESTIGATE WOOD BLOCK’S MERITS. 

Tacoma, WaAsuH., June 12.—Hoquiam city commis- 
sioners are considering the advisability of using creo- 
soted planking and creosoted paving blocks on that 
city’s proposed Simpson Avenue bridge and the arterial 
street proposed for North Hoquiam and East Hoquiam. 
Wednesday some of the city officials held a conference 
with Goeffrey Winslow, manager of the creosoting de- 
partment of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
and inquired into the process of manufacture and the 
success this form of paving has been having in other 
cities. 


“FOREST CLUB ANNUAL” PUBLISHED. 


The 1915 issue of the ‘‘ Forest Club Annual,’’ pub- 
lished by the members of the Forest Club, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., is 
just out. Although by no means devoted entirely to 
‘*shop talk,’’ it is, on the other hand, not monopolized 
hy the history of the pranks of ‘‘bold bad boys’’; alto- 
sether it is really worth its price—75 cents. The volume, 
which is number three, is dedicated to Edmund 8. Meany, 
‘<the first to foster and teach forestry in the University 
of Washington,’’ and it shows much real serious work 
as well as clean, wholesome mirth. 

‘‘Down the Quinault River,’? by Mr. Meany, is a 
poem which is alive with the spirit of the forest primeval 
and the genius of the mountains and crags. The record 
of the Forest Club meetings shows that the club did 
genuine serious work in forestry. The poem, ‘‘ Casey 
Jones—the Logger’’ is really too good to miss. It is as 
much an epic as the original, and is as true a piece of 
folk lore. 

An artiele by Burt P. Kirkland, associate professor of 
forestry on ‘‘The Cost of Growing Timber in the Pacific 
Northwest, as Compared to the Interest Rates Available 
to Various Forest Owners’’ sheds some light on an im 
portant question, and one whose importance will increase 
rather than decrease, ‘‘The Logging Spur,’’ by Joseph 
Morgan, B.S. F. 713, is of genuine practical interest. 
These are only a few of the authoritative, instructive and 
interesting articles contained in this number, 
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TREATIES MAY BE TERMINATED. 


Seamen’s Bill Presents Delicate Diplomatic Problems 
for United States Government to Solve. 





[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—Commercial treaties be- 
tween the United States and twenty-one foreign nations 
are in danger of being terminated on account of the 
provisions of the seamen’s bill which was passed by the 
last Congress during its closing days. President Wilson 
has announced to these nations, in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaties, that certain provisions relat- 
ing to the entrance of ships into American ports can no 
longer be recognized by the United States Government 
as valid on account of changes in our domestic laws. 
The Department of State is expecting serious difficulties 
to arise with many of the great maritime nations be- 
eause of the renunciation of certain provisions in the 
treaties. The provisions of the law which contravene 
the treaty provisions free seamen of all nationalities 
when in American ports from danger of arrest for de- 
sertion, permit them to demand half their wages at any 
time, require that a certain proportion of the ship’s 
erew shall understand the language of the officers and 
that there shall be a certain proportion of skilled sea- 
men in each crew and provide for certain safety devices. 

Nearly all of these provisions infringe greatly upon 
the treaty rights vested in the countries registering the 
ships in question. The question of abrogating these 
rights, although the law provides that the abrogation 
shall follow the procedure set forth in each treaty, would 
offer a delicate problem even if it stood alone. But the 
problem is regarded as vastly more difficult because the 
treaty rights in question in nearly all instances are set 
forth in treaties covering nothing less than all consular 
and property questions, and in many cases in treaties 
covering every provision between the United States and 
other signatories regarding ‘‘amity, commerce and navi- 
gation.’’ 


Almost Unknown in Diplomatic History. 


The efforts of the State Department will be directed 
toward securing consent from the foreign signatories to 
abrogate simply those parts of the treaties affected by 
the provisions of the seamen’s act. It is not denied, 
however, that this provision is almost unknown in the 
history of diplomacy. The general rule is that a treaty 
stands or falls as a whole and this principle is recognized 
by the fact that when several subjects of negotiation 
are considered by two countries simultaneously only those 
questions more or less related are put in a single treaty, 
so that its subsequent renunciation would leave other 
agreements unimpaired. 

The State Department is hopeful, however, that many 
of the treaty powers will consent to a revision of par- 
ticular paragraphs rather than insisting upon the abro- 
gation of the treaties as a whole. This course was fol- 
lowed with apparent success with a treaty of amity, 
commerce and navigation between the United States and 
Brazil, known as the Brazilian treaty of 1828. By no- 
tice of the emperor of Brazil this treaty, ‘‘only for 
articles relating to commerce and navigation,’’ was ter- 
minated on December 12, 1841. The United States con- 
sented to this partial renunciation and the provisions 
relating to amity were left intact. 

The trouble now threatening the State Department, 
however, lies in the fact that nearly all the treaty powers 
interested in commerce object vigorously to the provi- 
sions imposed by the seamen’s act upon ships of their 
registry. Strong protests against the terms of the act 
have already been filed by Austria-Hungary, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands and Spain. These coun- 
tries, of course, will have no ground for technical ob- 
jections when their treaties expire, as they will within 
a year of the notice the American Government has given. 
But it is possible that, in the hope of getting com- 
pensatory advantages, they will intimate that the whole 
treaties must fall if the sections pertinent to the sea- 
men’s act are abrogated. 


State Department’s Heavy Task. 


These efforts of the powers to get either a softening 
of the provisions of the.act or advantages in other di- 
rections in return for their permitting the mutilated 
treaties to remain in force will present a heavy task to 
the State Department, which will have on its hands con- 
versations with a score of affected countries at the same 
time. There is just a year in which to reach agreements 
with all the countries, as the act is mandatory that the 
treaties must lapse in the shortest time allowed in each. 
If no agreement is reached the treaties will die and the 
United States, in regard to the most important nations 
of the world, will be in the position she now occupies 
toward Russia, since the abrogation of the treaty of 
commerce because of Russian discrimination against 
American Jews. 

Even if that should occur, however, there would prob- 
ably for a long time be no serious obstacle imposed in 
the path of commerce, as a modus vivendi could be ar- 
ranged just as it has been with Russia. But wherever 
any country held resentment against the United States 


sufficiently sharp to make it wish us evil there might be 
serious inconvenience. For example, if the seamen’s bill 
had been enacted two years earlier it would have en- 
tailed the abrogation of the treaty with Prussia under 
which Germany admits liability for the destruction of 
the American ship William P. Frye, and any similar 
controversy that might arise concerning Germany’s con- 
duct of war would leave the United States dependent 
upon general and more or less vague provisions of in- 
ternational law, instead of specific treaty provisions. Any 
recurrence of the California question in years to come 
will probably precipitate the complete abrogation of the 
treaty of commerce with Japan, Japan might then take 
it upon herself to withhold any real concessions to the 
United States unless this government gives concessions 
on the race question. 


It is not expected that these considerations will induce 
Congress to repeal the seamen’s law, or those provisions 
of it relating to foreign ships. The international aspects 
of the ease were fully discussed at the time the bill was 
passed. At first the House, and afterwards some of the 
Senators, wished to make the abrogation of the treaties 
immediate, in violation of their specific terms, but in 
the end the calmer counsel of the Senate prevailed and 
the law provided for the abrogation of the treaties in 
due form. 


ARE ORGANIZING FOR THE FRAY. 





Mail Order Houses and Small Retailers Will Struggle 
for Advantage in Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—Edmund A. Whittier, 
secretary of the American Fair Trade League, declares 
that at the next session of Congress there will be a 
clean cut issue between small retailers and big price-cut- 
ting dealers. According to this authority the big mail 
order houses have recently defied the Government to 
accomplish anything in the way of regulating price eut- 
ting under the Stevens provision of the act creating the 
Federal Trade Commission. That provision makes un- 
fair competition illegal and gives the power of admin- 
istering that part of the law into the hands of the com- 
mission. The retailers of the dry goods trade are organ- 
izing for the fray and are seeking the codperation of 
retailers in all lines who have felt the baneful effects of 
the price cutting methods of mail order houses, to help 
them win the fight. Commenting upon plans for the 
campaign, Mr. Whittier said: 


In my annual report, soon to be made public, I observed that 
“organized effort against the Stevens bill, by antagonistic inter- 
ests, has not shown itself, largely, it is believed, because it has 
been realized that open opposition from them would be helpful 
rather than injurious to our cause. It has undoubtedly been 
seen that attack on the Stevens bill by price-cutting mail order 
houses, chain or department stores, would—and will at any 
time—facilitate its passage.” 


At the time I wrote my report I had not hoped that we 
would be able to smoke out the opponents of the small retailers. 
The announcement of Mr. Pinkham, secretary of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, however, is an evidence that 
the big interests back of him realize at last that the Steveas 
bill is certain to be enacted at the next session of Congress. 
Evidently they feel that the possibilities of a fight in ambush 
have been exhausted and have determined to make an open 
campaign to defeat the measure that will prevent small dealers 
from being driven out of business by the powerful price cutters. 

The Stevens bill, of course, will actually achieve what was 
the underlying principle of the Sherman law, passed more than 
a score of years ago. It will prevent the big concerns from 
depriving the smaller ones of the opportunity to make a living. 
It is completely in accord with the American spirit of fair play. 





FILES BRIEF IN APPEAL TO HIGHEST COURT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—In the United States 
Government’s brief filed in the Supreme Court in the 
appeal from the decision of the customs court of appeals 
in the 5 percent tariff case, the solicitor general, Mr. 
Davis, reiterates the Government’s previous contention 
that the section of the Underwood tariff act granting 5 
percent discount to American goods imported in Ameri- 
can bottoms nullifies itself on account of the ‘‘ favored 
nations’’ clauses in existing commercial treaties. The 
solicitor general asks the highest court to review the case. 

The Government argues that the section is ineffective 
because it also provides that nothing in the act shall be 
construed to abrogate or denounce any treaties between 
the United States and foreign countries. The customs 
court has held that if the United States grants the 5 
percent discount to imports in American ships it must 
give the same concession to goods imported in ships 
registered with nations having the ‘‘favored nation’’ 
clause in their treaties with this country. Mr. Davis 
urges that the object of Congress was to prefer Ameri- 
ean ships over vessels of foreign register and since the 
treaties make that impossible the provision in the law 
becomes invalid. If the decision of the customs court 
is finally upheld the result will be that 5 percent will 
have to be deducted from the duties imposed on nearly 
all imports into the United States, and the Treasury will 
have to refund millions of dollars on imports on which 
the full duty has already been collected. 


— 


DEFINES SCOPE OF SHERMAN ACT 


Chairman of Trade Commission Summarizes 


-eport 
on Trade Laws and Unfair Competition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—Joseph E. Davies, chair. 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, has sent “o the 
President a letter transmitting a report on trad laws 
and unfair competition, which is in effect a summiury of 
the report. The report itself has been sent to th Goy. 
ernment printing office and probably will be issued within 
a month. 
In this letter Mr. Davies defines the scope of th: Sher. 


man antitrust law, in the light of judicial decisions. He 
finds that it is broad enough to accomplish three i 


nings: 

1. Prevents all kinds of contracts or combinations 
which restrain trade or commerce. 

2. No twilight zone is left which can not be reached 


by Federal or State laws. 
3. Combinations of persons in whatever walk 
are subject to its provisions. 


Mr. Davies also finds that the Clayton act and the Fed- 


erad Trade Commission act increase the scope of the 
Sherman act as follows: 


of life 


1. Prevents price discrimination. 
2. Prohibits exclusive contracts. 
= 


3. Abolishes holding companies. 
4. Prohibits interlocking directorates. 


The entire letter of submittal reads as follows: 


The bureau first directed its attention to this subject 
in connection with proposed legislation to supplement 
the antitrust laws undertaken by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, in order that it might be able, in so far as desired, 
to furnish information thereon to the legislative branch 
of the Government. Furthermore, in connection with the 
decision of Congress to establish a Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to grant to it certain functions regarding 
unfair methods of competition, the bureau made a gen- 
eral investigation. of the laws regarding such competitive 
methods. Much information was collected in a form 
adapted to the purpose in view, and it was thought that 
it would be useful to the general public. For this reason, 
therefore, and without presuming to make a dogmatic 
interpretation of the law, it is deemed advisable to pub- 
lish this material in the present form. 

Among the chief subjects discussed are Federal anti- 
trust legislation, the judicial decisions thereunder, and 
the influence of such legislation on forms of business 
organization, the antitrust laws of the several States, 
the legislation of foreign countries with regard to com- 
binations, and the laws and judicial decisions in the 
United States and various foreign countries with regard 
to unfair or unlawful competition. 

Effect of Legislation on Business Organization. 

A comparison of the development of antitrust legis- 
lation in the United States and its judicial interpretation 
with the contemporaneous development of the forms of 
business organization would seem to justify the con- 
clusion that the law has been an important factor in 
shaping the forms of business organization. For ex- 
ample, while combinations to suppress competition in 
the form of holding companies were et one time thought 
by some to be lawful, and at any rate were frequently 
resorted to, the clear denunciation of this form of 
monopolistic combination in a decision by the Supreme 
Court in 1904 substantially put an end to the formation 
of combinations of this sort. In 1911 a decision of the 
Supreme Court condemned a merger of competing cor- 
porations which was monopolistic in effect, and _ since 
then combinations of this form and character have been 
seldom attempted. 


Scope of the Sherman Law. 


The judicial interpretation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, especially in more recent decisions, indicates 
(1) that it is adapted to prevent all kinds of contracts 
or combinations which directly or hurtfully restrain 
trade or commerce subject to Federal control, or monopo- 
lize or attempt to monopolize it, although the means of 
restraint employed are so various and changing that it 
would be difficult to define all of them specifically by 
statute, (2) that the present judicial interpretation of 
interstate commerce is such as to leave practically no 
twilight zone which can not be reached either by Federal 
or State law, (3) that combinations of persons in what- 
ever walks of life in so far as they are engaged in such 
commerce are within the scope of its provisions, and In 
particular that combinations of manufacturers engaged 
in such commerce are comprehended by the law not- 
withstanding that an early decision of the Supreme 
Court gave rise to some doubts as to the extent to which 
manufacturing combinations were contrary to the law. 

Although the Sherman antitrust law, therefore, is com- 
prehensive in its scope, it is not so clearly established 
that the judicial decisions afford a basis for determining 
with exactness the lawfulness or unlawfulness, when 
taken severally, of many particular devices that have 
been used collectively to control the market. Almost 
every decision has been based on a complex set of facts 
and the use of a number of different devices to restrain 
trade. 

Recent Federal Antitrust Legislation. 


The Clayton act of October 15, 1914, was designed in 
part to establish more definitely the unlawfulness of 
some of these devices to lessen competition, especially 
with respect to (1) price discrimination, (2) ex lusive 
contracts, (3) the holding by one corporation 0! stock 
in another corporation, and (4) the employment by 
different corporations of- common directors. Tiis act 
also modifies in some particulars the provisions of the 
antitrust acts, especially with regard to labor and agri 
cultural organizations, and changes in certain respects 
the methods of procedure and the remedies in the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. The provisions of this 
law, however, have not yet been judicially interpreted, 
and are merely set forth in this report together wit 
those of earlier antitrust laws. 


State Antitrust Laws. 


passed laws against trusts and combinations; th‘ . 
parative study of these laws which is made | n oer 
report affords a useful basis for determining the ™ 


effective system of State legislation. In certain Jnl 
tions the States, prior to the enactment of the Fede 
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Trade Commission act and the Clayton act, had gone : 

furthe: than Congress in forbidding specific forms of 

unfair -ompetition. The broad field of corporation law e 
is on in Which the Federal Government has not at- 

tempt: any general legislation, and the report refers 

to thi- subject only incidentally in respect to State 

legislation. Undoubtedly extensive reforms in State cor- 

ration: laws are desirable not only to make them more e s 

Mfecti: in preventing abuses, but also to make them Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


y uniform as possible for the general convenience 
isiness world. 

Trust Laws in Foreign Countries. 
In foreign countries the greatest diversity exists with 
to trust legislation. England has no prohibitory 


as nea 
of thé 


respec 

ita mn, and in the interpretation of the common law 
the courts appear to favor freedom of contract more 
than {veedom of industry. In the great English colonies, 
however, where conditions are most nearly like those in 
the United States, monopolistic combinations are gener- 
ally forbidden. The laws of Germany allow a freedom 
of contract even wider than those of England, and 
generally uphold combinations or cartels even when they 
are practically monopolistic in character, while in France 
such combinations are prohibited in so far as they tend 
to disturb the natural course of prices as determined 
py free competition. In Austria such combinations are 
invalid but not prohibited by the criminal law. A similar 


diversity of law is found in other European countries. 


One of the most remarkable features in the policy 
of certain foreign countries is the enactment of laws 
which restrict competition in certain industries or even 
make obiigatory the combination of competitors, as, for 
example, in the potash industry in Germany, the sulphur 


industry in Italy, and the petroleum 
mania. 

Federal Trade Commission and Unfair Competition. 

The act approved September 26, 1914, establishing a 
Federal Trade Commission gives extensive administra- 
tive powers to the commission with respect to corpora- 
tion activities and the enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
and also gives it the quasi-judicial function of deter- 
mining questions of unfair methods of competition. The 
powers of this commission are extended under the Clay- 
ton act to determine questions concerning certain devices 
to lessen competition, referred to above, which are 
unlawful under the said act, in so far as these devices 
are used by corporations under its jurisdiction. 

This report shows what practices have generally been 
regarded as unfair methods of competition by business 
men, economic writers, and public men in the United 
States, and also what practices have been characterized 
as such by the Department of Justice or by the courts 


industry in Rou- 


in the administration of the antitrust laws. Further- 
more, it shows various competitive practices which at 
common law the courts have termed unfair competition 
or which they have held could not be justified. These 


decisions give a much wider scope to the term than has 

been generally recognized. In presenting this informa- 

tion, however, it is not intended, in this report, to limit 

or define the term “unfair methods of competition.” 
Unfair Competition in Foreign Countries. 

A broad survey is also made of legislation on the sub- 
ject of unfair competition in the chief European coun- 
tries with some illustrations of the applications of these 
laws in the jurisprudence of the respective countries. In 
some countries reliance is chiefly placed on general 
provisions of the civil codes, while other countries have 
elaborate special laws prohibiting particular practices. 
The present tendency is to combine both of these sys- 


tems. In most foreign countries the basic idea of unfair 
competition is an act which unjustly injures a competitor 
and comparatively little consideration is given to the 


question of the effects on the general public. 


Relation of Unfair Competition to Monopolistic Practices. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the application 
of the term “unfair competition’ in legal decisions and 
in legislation indicates that the effects on the general 


public are considered. In certain classes of cases, when 
determining whether a method of competition is unfair 
or not, the question whether it tends to lessen competi- 
tion or to bring about a monopoly appears to be of 
primary importance. It appears that Congress was 
conscious of this identity between unfair methods of 
compctition and certain practices to lessen competition, 
and therefore provided that the quasi-judicial functions 
of the Federal Trade Commission concerning unfair 


Methods of competition should apply to those devices 


to lessen competition which are prohibited under the 
Clayten act. 


BIG ORDERS PLACED BY CHINAMEN. 


Buy More Than Five Million Dollars’ Worth in United 
States for Export. 





Wacitneton, D. C., June 16.—The visit of the Chinese 
Comiissioners to the United States has already been 
procuctive of more than $5,000,000 worth of orders for 
g00c5 for exportation to the Orient. The commission 
has traveled all over the country and each member has 
imspccted the industries in which he is most interested. 
The Chinamen say they are highly pleased with the re- 
sults of their trip and believe that the way has been 
Openei for a much larger direct business between the 
Unii] States and China than has ever before existed. 
The createst present need is for a Chinese-American 
ban ‘ealing in dollar exchange and it is learned on high 
authority that plans are well under way for the organ- 
izat of one. 
_ ‘© of the most important orders given by the visit- 
ins, -Alnamen went to a Memphis, Tenn., stave manu- 
fac. ver and was placed by Mr. Chang, who has been 
nic amed the ‘‘Rockefeller of China’’ on account of 
his normous wealth and the diversity of his interests. 
W ' visiting the stave factory Mr. Chatig learned that 
£0 1 years he has been buying barrels turned out by 
‘aetory, but buying them through a German broker. 
“toker had the staves shipped to Europe and then 
‘ped them to China with a ‘‘Made in Germany’’ 
‘on them. Mr. Chang found that by giving the 

direct to the manufacturer he could save 25 per- 
* of the cost to him and immediately he placed a 
<order. It is reported that the Memphis concern 
food it could make an additional profit by selling direct 
‘) ‘he Chinese consumer. 
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ASK RATE ON COMPOUND GUM WOOD. 


Shippers File Complaint With Commerce Commission 
for Reparation and Establishment of Rates. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16—Complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Anderson-Tully Company of Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Mississippi Veneer & Lumber Company of Cedars, Miss., 
against the Illinois Central Railroad and other ear- 
riers. The complainants represent to the commission 
that the major portion of their compound gum wood is 
shipped to points in Illinois-Wisconsin territory, Central 
Freight Association territory, Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and Trunk Line terri- 
ritory, and that the general basis for construction through 
rates from Memphis to the consuming points above 
named is by applying a rate of 11 cents to Cairo and 
the fifth class rate beyond, except to Illinois and In- 
diana points on the Illinois Central Railroad. To these 
points the rate now in effect is 4 cents over the lumber 
rate and to points in Western Trunk Line territory 1 
cent above the lumber rate is in effect. 

The rate from Cedars, Miss., to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory is made by adding 1 cent to the ecur- 
rent lumber rate and the basis for constructing rates to 
other consuming territories is upon the lowest combina- 
tion. The rate from Cedars, which is 1 cent over the 
lumber rate, will be canceled June 15, which will leave 
the lowest combination in effect to all points. 

The Anderson-Tully Company has asked the carriers 
to make a rate on compound gum wood 3 cents higher 
than the rate applicable on gum lumber and the Illinois 
Central, it is said, agreed to make such a rate, but now 
claims that the lines north of the Ohio River refuse to 
participate in published through rates. The complaint 
sets forth that carriers apply the lumber and forest prod- 
uets rate to willow wood, vehicle material, molding, 
cigar box lumber, picture backing etc., all of which, 
complainants say, are closely analogous to compound 
wood. From St, Louis carriers maintain arbitraries of 
1, 2 and 3 cents above the lumber rate. 

The Anderson-Tully Company asks for reparation on 
all shipments made in the last two years, based on the 
gum lumber rate plus 3 cents per 100 pounds. The Mis- 
sissippi Veneer & Lumber Company asks reparation on 
shipments which may move subsequent to June 15, 1915, 
based on the difference between the combination rate 
that will be in effect and a rate 3 cents higher than the 
gum lumber rate. Both complainants ask the commis- 
sion to enter an order establishing maximum through 
rates on combination gum wood not to exceed by more 
than 3 cents the present gum lumber rate. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The Union City Hoop 
and Lumber Company of Union City, Ohio, has filed com- 
plaint against the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road and other carriers, stating that it is being charged 
8 cents per 100 pounds on logs from Fountaintown, Ind., 
to Union City, and claiming that under the Indiana dis- 
tance tariff it should be charged only 5 cents per 100. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by the 
Blackwell Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
against the Missouri Pacific Railway and other carriers 
alleging discrimination and unjustness of a rate of 491%4 
cents per 100 pounds on lumber from Coeur d’Alene to 
Douglas, Avoca and other Nebraska points, for the rea- 
son that it exceeds 47 cents, which is the rate to Mis- 
souri River points, Reparation is asked for. 

The commission has granted authority to the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad and other carriers parties to M. P. 
Washburn, agent’s tariff No. 138, to revise the through 
rates on lumber and related articles from Mississippi 
Valley territory to points beyond Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, without observing the long and short 
haul provision of the act to regulate commerce. The 
commission does not approve any rates that may be filed 
under this permission but holds them subject to com- 
plaint, investigation and correction if they conflict with 
any provisions of the-act. 

An order has been entered by the commission in the 
case brought by the Berry Lumber & Stave Company 
against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad, and also in the case 
brought by the same complainant against the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad and the Alabama Great Southern, award- 
ing reparation of $683.94 on account of an unreasonable 
rate charged for the transportation of thirty-one carloads 
of logs from Searles and Brookswood, Ala., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

The commission has denied the application of the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad on behalf of itself and 
the Kentwood & Eastern Railway, to reduce the rates 
on lumber and articles taking the same rate or made 
with relation thereto, from Kentwood, La., to destina- 
tions set forth in M. P. Washburn, agent, tariffs Nos, 
133 and 138 (except Ohio River crossings), without ob- 
serving the long th short haul provision of the act. The 
commission finds that not sufficient’ justification was 
shown for exemption from the fourth section provision. 





In an unreported opinion the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that the proposed cancellation of 
rates on logs in carloads from Stuttgart, Ark., and 
other points in the same vicinity to Memphis, Tenn., 
has not been justified by the Rock Island railroad. 
The cancéllation would make applicable to shipments 
of logs the carload rate on lumber, which is 11 cents a 
hundred pounds. The present rates on logs range 
from 4% to 6 cents. 


The commission dismissed a complaint filed by T. W. 
Shands and others operating milling plants on the 
Seaboard Air Line in Florida, invoking a State statute 
providing that carriers shall reimburse shippers for 
expenses incurred in staking flat cars for loading with 
lumber. 

On order was issued by the commission forbidding 
any change in existing rates, fares, charges, regula- 
tions or practices during the operation of an order 
suspending proposed changes. 

An order was issued by the commission granting 
the application of E. H. Hinton, agent, on behalf of 
carriers party to his tariff I. C. C. No. A-97 for 
authority, without observing the fourth section, to 
establish rates on spokes, in the white, from Harriman 
and Harriman Junction, Tenn., and points taking same 
rates to points in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Tennessee and Louisiana, the same as 
the rates in effect from Tullahoma, Tenn., or Nashville, 
Tenn., provided no higher rates are maintained from 
any intermediate point. 


The commission also authorized the receivers of the 
Tennessee Central Railroad Company, without observ- 
ing the fourth section, to establish rates on shuttle 
blocks from stations on the line to points covered 
in Tennessee Central tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. A-233 and 
A-239, provided the rates do not exceed rates concur- 
rently in effect on lumber between the same points. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco and the Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern railroads in another 
order are directed to pay to the Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company $1,376.83, with interest from October 
1, 1912, as reparation for overcharges on shipments of 
gum lumber in carloads from Shaw, Ark., over an 
interstate route to Marked Tree, Ark. 

Another order directs the Louisville & Nashville 
road to pay the Berry Lumber & Stave Company 
$683.94, with interest from March 15, 1913, on account 
of overcharges for the shipment of logs from Searles 
and Brookwood, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
order also directs the Mobile & Ohio and Alabama 
Great Southern roads to pay to the Berry company 
$9.95, with interest from June 1, 1913, as reparation 
on a shipment of logs from Brent, Ala., to Chatta- 
nooga. 

In an opinion the commission holds that the carriers 
involved in the investigation into log and stave rates 
to Alexandria, La., have not justified the proposed with- 
drawal of milling-in-transit rates on logs, rough staves 
and stave bolts at points in Louisiana. The tariff pro- 
posing the withdrawal of these rates is ordered canceled. 
In its opinion the commission says: 


In justification of the proposed cancelation respondents 
urge that there-is no reason for the maintenance of transit 
rates on these commodities at Louisiana points; that the pro- 
posed cancelation is in conformity with the views of the 
commission in that flat rates will be restored, and that the 
present net rates are unremunerative. 

Whatever may be the theory of transit provisions and the 
commission’s attitude on the general question of the pro- 
priety and practicability of such provisions, especially with 
reference to flat rates, a withdrawal of such arrangements 
can not be sanctioned without the establishment of reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory rates and practices in lieu thereof. 


Another unreported opinion directs the Santa Fe and 
connecting lines to pay to the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company on or before August 1, $400.29 as 
reparation for overcharges on two shipments of box 
shooks from Williams, Ariz., over interstate routes to 
Clifton, Ariz, The carriers are ordered to establish 
lower rates for similar shipments in the future, effective 
August 1. 


The commission has made public sample replies to let- 
ters from various organizations and individuals regard- 
ing the application of the Cummins amendment to bag- 
gage. This question was last considered in conference 
on June 14, when the commission decided that 
the Cummins amendment is but an amendment to the act to 
regulate commerce which must be read in connection with the 
other provisions of the act, and expressed the opinion that 
where carriers’ tariffs provide for declaration of value upon 
baggage or other shipments, it is the duty of the person 
presenting the property for transportation to declare the true 
value thereof, in order that the carriers‘ lawful charges may 
be properly determined and assessed. 

Another letter announces the decision of the commis- 
sion that ‘‘one declaration of value for one person’s 
baggage, even though it consists of more than one 
piece, is sufficient.’’ In this connection the commission 
also holds that the passenger is entitled to check without 
additional charge the maximum free allowance of bag- 
gage belonging to himself, regardless of whether that 
maximum is contained in one or more pieces. The 
commission also sees no objection to a railroad company 
permitting either prepayment or the collection of excess 
baggage charges at destination, but this is left to the 
determination of the carriers. 
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The Individual Regulation of Hardwood Producti 
By R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.* oe | 
We all have heard ot the plans developed for ex- tained by private owners for beautifying their estates; a year a thousand, so that nothing is lost or ¢sined 
tending the use of lumber. We all are familiar with by farmers for wood lot purposes; by states for pub- by decreasing or increasing the annual rate at «hich 
the work | 


carried on by the regional manufacturing 
associations for the promotion of individual kinds 
lumber. 

These advertising campaigns are bringing results 
and the splendid work of national scope now planned 
to increase the consumption of lumber is a credit to 
the industry. 

Nevertheless we ‘must remember that the develop- 
ment of consumption is but half the problem—of 
equal importance is the regulation of production. 


Tendency to Oversupply. 

The peculiar nature of the lumber industry and its 
peculiar defect is that there are so many influences 
in it tending to overstimulate production. Chief 
among these are: the growing costs of carrying stump- 


age; the decreased cost of manufacture when run- 
ning at full capacity; the popular belief in lumber 
profits, which is constantly building new mills; and 
the progressive and optimistic spirit of lumbermen 


themselves. So strong are these influences that some 
lumbermen believe the very efforts now being made 
to develop the uses of lumber may stimulate its pro- 
duction to as great, if not even to a greater degree, 
than it will develop increased consumption. At any 
rate there is equal urgency in promoting a national 
agitation for the adjustment of production to the 
actual demand instead of to the high level of past 
years or to the anticipated level of more prosperous 
future conditions. 

Such an adjustment is sound economics, 
the producer, the wholesaler, the 
sumer and the public generally; for the reasonable 
regulation of production insures reasonable prices 
with the elimination of those extreme fluctuations that 
are the disturbing factor to all elements of the lum- 
ber trade alike, so that the work now being done to 
bring about a reasonable regulation of production is 
constructive and progressive in the highest degree. 

Fortunately for us this problem is comparatively 


benefiting 
manufacturing con- 


lic parks. I know of no available on this 


subject. 
There 


figures 


are about fifty varieties of American hard- 


woods. The twelve most commercially important, 
measured in the order of the amount produced, are 
oak, maple, red gum, yellow poplar, chestnut, birch, 


beech, basswood, elm, cottonwood, ash and_ hickory. 
These twelve leading commercial woods themselves vary 
materially in quality, in price and in the nature of 
their usefulness; for example, rock and soft elm, 
red oak and white oak, hard maple and soft maple. 
The variety of these woods breaks up the problem of 
available supply into a great number of smaller 
groups. The cut of oak and maple is about one-half 


the total, leaving less than 200,000,000,000 feet of 
other, mixed hardwoods. Surely the production of the 
various American hardwoods, each with its distinetive 


quality of utility and beauty, is a matter of intensive 
development with the profit determined by quality 
rather than quantity—not simply an industry but a 
fine art. : 

And finally, a most important element in the future 
value of all these hardwoods is that their only com- 
petitors are imported woods of little greater intrinsic 
value, but with better established reputation and 
higher market price. 

I have written a number of those present bother- 
some letters in regard’ to realization prices for hard- 
wood over a period of past years and I wish to thank 


you for your promptness in replying and the care 
with which you prepared this information for me. 


Nothing like a complete result can be deduced from 


this information. 
Hardwood Price Line. 

By a combinations and averages I have 
platted a composite price line for hardwood FOB mill, 
which shows the trend of prices from year to year. 
This price line shows a gradual advance commen- 
surate with the increased cost of stumpage from year 
to year. 
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TREND OF 
tending to over-stimulation of production are inop- 
erative in this field; in fact, a careful economic study 
of the American hardwoods discovers peculiar incen- 
tives for conservative production. 


American Hardwood Supply Limited. 


The hardwood forest of America begins in Texas 
and extends northeast to Wisconsin, Michigan and 


Maine, through the oldest and most completely set- 
tled parts of the United States. The stand of hard- 
wood in this forest has been estimated from 400,000,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000,000 feet and the annual cut in 
lumber 8,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 feet, and possi- 
bly half as much muie a year is consumed in other 
products than lumber. Moreover this stand of hard- 
wood is virtually all mature timber. 

The study I have made of our own Wisconsin hard- 
wood forests, cut into as they have been by logging 
operations, leads me to believe that the growth of the 
young timber is more than offset by decay, fire and 
wind damage, so that the limitation of the supply of 
hardwood must have a material effect upon the price 
of hardwood lumber during the years to come. 

Furthermore it must be borne in mind that the esti- 
mated stand of hardwood is not all available for lum- 
ber production. An appreciable percent is now re- 


* Address delivered before the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in annual meeting at Chicago, June 11 


HARDWOOD PRICES, F. 


0. B. MILL, FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


the operator consumes this stumpage. The fluctua. 


tions in mill prices are due to market conditions which 
mean, not simply the demand and the fluetuations jp 
the demand, but the supply and the demand and their 


relations to each other. 

Moreover, the demand is inelastic; one dollar 6+ two 
dollars or more, even five dollars reduction ii the 
price, does not increase the amount of lumber con- 
sumed. In fact some dealers tell that the op)osite 
is true, whereas the supply of lumber is extremely 
elastic—one dollar or two dollars more in price in- 
creasing the supply enormously. 

Hardwood Production. 

While the dealers enjoyed the high average prices 
of 1913 they did not realize that their direct effect 
would be to over-stimulate production and that in 


1914 about 500 mills, one-half of which were hard- 
wood mills belonging to regional associations, out of 
the 15,000 hardwood mills throughout the United 


States reported a surplus production of 175 million 
feet, or nearly one-third of their total production. A 
peculiarity of this over-production during last year 
was that it all occurred in the first six months of the 
year and that the curtailment of almost 50 percent 
in the manufacture of hardwood took place during the 
last six months of the year. 

This was largely due to the fact that the season’s 
cut is mostly in the first six months in the year. I 
believe too that a large part of this curtailment was 
the individual regulation by the individual manufae- 
turer of his production to meet market conditions. 


Problem of Regulation. 
A voluntary agreement 


among all hardwood _pro- 
ducers looking toward 


a limitation of production, 
whether a question of legality or not, is almost a 
physical impossibility. Less than one-fourteenth of 
the total hardwood lumber produced is produced by 
mills reporting to the manufacturers’ associations; 
less than 3 percent of the number of mills important 
enough to be considered in the United States census 
report are association mills. All that can be done 
toward a reasonable regulation of production is to 
carry on a campaign of education first of all among 
ourselves. In this I include not only manufacturers 
but the wholesale dealers who come in more or less 
contact with many of the smaller producers outside of 
the association. 

If this problem is to be solved it must be solved 


individually and, fortunately for our industry, what 

is for the interest of the individual, independent of 

the course pursued by his competitors, is for the in- 
terest of the industry as a whole. 
The Solution. 

The extent to which each manufacturer will regu- 


late his production depends upon his mental grasp of 
the conditions affecting his business. The first requi- 
site is a careful study of the actual costs of produe- 
tion. This is a difficult study, especially in mills saw- 
ing mixed hard and soft woods, for the logging and 
manufacture of hardwood costs proportionately more 
and the manufacture of soft wood proportionately less 
than the average. I would estimate, roughly, that it 
costs from 25 to 40 percent more to manufacture hard- 
wood than softwood. 

A more difficult study is to determine on the in- 
direct or overhead charges to be placed against the 
production of lumber, including the proper ¢ amount of 
interest and the proper or reasonable margin of profit. 
Every manufacturer makes some attempt at doing 
this and fixes in his mind some figure below which 
he will not sell his lumber. This being the case, is 
it not reasonable for him to fix this minimum price 
below which he will not sell as the point beyond 


(Concluded on Page 46.) 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL. 


Second Day’s Sessions Wind Up a Notable Convention—Grading Rules Left Intact—Authorities Make Addresses on 
Live Subjects—Resolutions Favor Merchant Marine and Endorse the President. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


Delecates to the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Nation: Hardwood Lumber Association were some- 
what slow in assembling for the second day’s session 
and it was 11:15 when President Babcock | called the 
convention to order, with the remark: ‘‘The attend- 
ance is small but T don’t know that I should complain 
about the attendance at this hour. There must have 
heen something seriously good going on in this vicinity 
last night.’’ : 

On motion the president appointed a committee on 
resolutions as follows: C. H. Barnaby, chairman; 
W. W. Dings; John Montgomery; C. H. Kramer; F. L. 
Brown. 

Individual Regulation of Hardwood Production. 


The first address of the morning session was on the 
individual regulation of hardwood production, by R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. In 
presenting Mr, Goodman, President Babcock said: 

During the last year the organization of which Mr. Good 
man is the head has shown great fidelity and loyalty to this 
association. Almost all of its members are in our association. 
That association has four meetings each year and is flourish. 
ing like a green bay tree because there are good men in it. 
Mr. Goodman labors under the disadvantage of not getting 
credit for everything that he has done in this world. They 
sav that his secretary gets credit for writing all his speeches, 
that his wife gets credit for all his good manners and that his 
boy gets credit for his doing the tango stunt so cleverly—you 


know that he has had a new boy come to his house lately 
and he does the tango stunt quite frequently. [Mr. Good 
man’s address is printed in full on page 40 of this issue. | 


Lumbermen or Lawyers. 


Frank K. Rodman, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati, was scheduled to speak on ‘‘Lum- 
bermen’s Clubs’? but he was unavoidably absent from 
the meeting and in his place A. S. Bliss, president of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Minneapolis, addressed the convention on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Lumbermen or Lawyers.’’ 

Mr. Bliss prefaced his address with a tribute to the 
State of Minnesota, especially to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and gracefully avoided invidious comparison in 
his reference to Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, ‘‘and other clean and beautiful cities.’’ He 
referred to the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association as one of the oldest representing that in- 
dustry in the country and gave the history of the for- 
mation and activities of its board of arbitration and 
the workings of its inspection rules, declaring inci- 
dentally that when the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association was formed most of its members became 
affiliated with that organization ‘‘and are today buy- 
ing and selling probably 90 percent of the hardwood 
they deliver on National rules,’’? which compelled his 
association to devise new duties for its board of arbi- 
tration, which he outlined. That board has become 
a kind of committee of appeal and the speaker gave 
instances of its usefulness, especially in the matter of 
equalizing railroad rates, and he cited the value of 
its service in avoiding litigation, saying in this con- 
nection: 

Every case tried by our arbitration committee has been free 
from expense to the contestants, all of the awards going to 
lumbermen and not to lawyers. Lawyers may be necessary, 
but so are fleas, and the further we get away from their 
operations the more pleasant life becomes. 

Mr. Bliss rejoiced in the willingness of all members 
to give their time and experience for the benefit of 
his association and outlined the methods of hearing 
disputes by its arbitration committee. ‘Inspection 
disazreements,’? he said, ‘‘are already arbitrated for 


us, is National inspectors are nothing else than arbi- 
trators by whose decisions we agree to abide, and we 
all k: what success has attended their efforts. In 
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our own section I do fot know of a customer who re- 
fuses to abide by the report of the National inspector.’’ 

Mr. Bliss spoke of the advantages of bringing to- 
gether the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the furniture manufacturers in avoiding strife 
and bitterness and consequent lack of harmony and 
agreement. He declared that: 

Arbitration saves expense, broadens the spirit of those 
accepting it, creates a friendly feeling, promotes an honest 
desire to have a fair cause for complaint, and tends toward 
peace. 

He said that the time would come ‘‘when to be a 
member of this association will insure the best of 
treatment, the most fair inspection, equitable settle- 
ments of disputes outside of the courts of Jaw, and 
a desire to deal fairly one with another if for no 
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other reason than because we are fellow members of 
one of the greatest lumber organizations in existence.’’ 


The Eastern Markets. 


Russell J. Perrine, president of the New York Lum 
ber Trade Association, of New York City, was on the 
program for a discussion of the eastern markets. Mr. 
Perrine expressed great pleasure at having the oppor- 
tunity to attend this meeting, and said that all who 
heard#the wonderful address_of Harry A. Wheeler should 
feel more than repaid for leaving their homes and com- 
ing to Chicago for this occasion. He said: ‘‘All of 
you who have traveled the .hot sands of the desert 
know that the reward of the faithful lies in the East, 
so we are looking to the East for the shining rays of 
prosperity to cover the entire country.’’ 

“*T have taken for my business motto, ‘Health, Hap- 
piness, and Harmony,’ ’’ said Mr. Perrine in the course 
of his talk. ‘‘Health is the greatest blessing God can 
give us and is to be prized above all else. Happiness, 
some one has said, comes from one’s state and not 
from one’s station. Harmony.is the oil that greases 
the bearings of the business organization angl without 
which nothing can be accomplished. Honest business 


can be done by honest methods; good cheer, friendship, 
and honest competition make life worth living, and 
will have their sure reward.’’ 

The speaker conveyed to the meeting 


the hearty 
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greetings of the association of which he is president, 
and expressed the hope that the friendly relations now 
existing between the different associations might lead 
to a satisfactory understanding upon the important 
subject of inspection. Mr. Perrine said: 

_ When I look over this large and “pulchritudious” gather- 
ing, the story comes to mind of the proud father who was 
showing his small son around Washington for the first time. 
While in the capitol, the chaplin came in, and the boy in- 
quired if he were a minister; on being told that he was, the 
lad wished to know if he prayed for the congressmen. ‘Na,” 
said the father, “he looks them over, and then prays for the 
people of the country.” 

After some pleasantry in regard to his position as 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Association, 
to which he has been elected for the sixth time, the 
speaker tock up the matter of inspection rules, saying 
that at present New York suffered the disadvantage of 
having no official inspection rules, and keenly felt this 
disadvantage. Although it is undoubtedly true that a 
large part of all the hardwoods inspected in that city 
are inspected under rules of the National association, 
they still are not New York rules and can not be New 
York rules until officially adopted. Continuing, Mr. 
Perrine said: 

The greatest handicap with which National rules have. to 
contend is the frequent changes in the rules on which a few 
seem always to be insisting. You know when the man was 
seasick the steward told him he did not mind so much his 
being seasick or even where he put it if he would “only 
stand still.” If we can ever get to a point where the rules 
will ‘‘stand still” then I think the question of their universal 
adoption can be considered. As it has been, by the time the 
National rules might have been adopted by our association 
they would not be the official rules at all, for meanwhile they 
would have been changed. * * * Rest assured of this: 
the New York Lumber Trade Association wants to be on the 
best of terms with all associations, especially yours. We 
wish to do our part toward harmonizing the situation, bring 
ing manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers into closer rela 
tionship, working along lines that will be broad enough to 
do the great majority the most good and thereby secure much 
needed coéperation. 


Considerable Retail Activity Shown. 


In spite of the unusual conditions existing today, 
wars and rumors of wars, the speaker expressed the 
opinion that considerable activity is shown now in 
New York retail trade, and while prices are not what 
they should be, there is some improvement. The firm 
with which he is connected, and which has been estab- 
lished for more than fifty years, enjoyed, said Mr. 
Perrine, this May the largest month’s business recorded 
during its history with one exception. There seem also 
to be prospeets for good trade during the summer 
months. In this connection he said: 

This of course means that if trade holds good prices are 
bound to advance for several reasons: the yards and manufac 
turers are not carrying normal stocks, the tremendous advance 
in ocean freights takes all available bottoms, an advance of 
5 percent has been granted to the railroads, and many mills 
have been shut down on account of prevailing prices. oe 

I am an optimist, and believe it is the time of all times 
to be awake and aggressive. The world needs optimism in its 
business; it wants to be cheered up in these troublous 
times. Let us put eheerfulness and enthusiasm in our daily 
work, 

After complimenting the association on its spirit and 
loyalty to officers, the speaker emphasized the necessity 
for having a set goal, and of continually steering for 
that goal or ambition. He used the concern with which 
he is connected as an illustration of what can be done 
in the line of quality and service competition as dis- 
tinguished from price competition. Roebuck & 
Co. came in for some ridicule in connection with an 
advertisement of theirs, and a stery of happy humor 
served to make the ridicule all the more pointed. 


Sears, 


Southern Hardwood Conditions. 


C. G. Kadel, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, Tenn., was the next speaker on the program, 
and in introducing him President Babcock said: 

The whole country seems to be 


full of good lumbermen; 
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the more of these subjects we have the better they get, I 
will hasten on to one of the southern cities and ) i¢k out 
Mr. C. G. Kadel, president of the Lumbermen’s Club «f Men. 
phis. I know “right off the bat’ that he is another itimist 
like our friend Perrine, of New York. He must be on» of the 
kind of optimism that eat chestnuts in the dark, bec: use his 
subject is ‘‘Southern Hardwood Conditions.” : 

After stating that Secretary Fish in asking im to 
make a 10 or 15 minute talk to the convention haq 
underscored the word ‘‘ten’’ and also advised hi 11 that 
he could talk about any subject he desired so ‘ing ag 
he talked about southern hardwood conditio:s, Mr. 
Kadel said: 

Yesterday I could have told you all about southe: hard- 
wood conditions in two words—one wouldn’t have b 
enough. They would have been “d—d rotten.” 
heard Mr. Wheeler yesterday the entire souther 
thought that the sun would begin to shine after the ; 
we have had here and that it might also shine in ou section 
of the country. 





Mr. Kadel said the last best prices in the South were 
obtained at the time of the flood in 1912, lum!hermen 
at that time whose stock was not damaged jy the 
floods being enabled to increase the prices because of 
the brisk demand and the enforced curtailment of the 
product. Speaking of 1915 conditions, he said: 


4 . 
. 


In January of this year business was fair; in February it 
got bad; in March the volume began to increase. Byery 
month since March business has become better. We are not 
getting satisfactory prices but we are shipping mo umber 
than we did last year. Production is short, statistics showing 
that the Memphis wills are 50,000,000 feet short in logs, 
We have tried to raise the prices time and time again. Then 
we found that some of you men up north had gone out and 
sold customers at a lower price than we tried to obtain. We 
tell you we should have so and so; you tell us the price iy 
this and we eventually have to take the price. You are right, 
but it is not just. We are naturally optimists in the South, 
We produce the lumber and have to be optimists. If a man 
becomes a pessimist in Memphis he usually leaves the city 
and comes to Chicago. 
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Mr. Kadel expressed the belief that business is go- 
ing to get better. Mills in the Memphis district are 
not running. There will be no large stocks to move 
during the summer, and he believed that better prices 
will obtain. He said, though, the lumbermen now 
are still selling 70 percent of their stock at a loss, 
Mr. Kadel closed his talk by calling attention to the 
fact that there were seventy-eight members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at this meeting in 
Chicago, and saying: 

I want to say for the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club that we 
are with the association. If the association sees fit to change 
rules we feel that it is using its best judgment, that it knows 
what is best, and we are absolutely with the association. 


The Wholesale Lumber Dealer. 


The next speaker was George J. Pope, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Wholesale Lumber Dealer.’’ In intro- 
ducing Mr. Pope, President Babcock said: 


Mr. Kadel says they have no pessimists in Memphis, that 
they come to licago when they become pessimists.  For- 
tunately for Chicago that city has a representative here today 
who can take care of it. A pessimist, they say, is a man who, 
when two bad propositions are put up to him to choose be- 
tween, takes them both. Well, that is not George J. Pope, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Graham Taylor, said to be Chicago’s greatest sial worker 
and probably ene of America’s greatest soci ys 
that every day in the summer you can see thousands an, 
women and children bathing in a municipal bath tub, clothed 
in a municipal garment and dried on a municipal towel, and 
that democracy in Chicago is coming into its own. George J. 
Pope is from Chicago, and having the aspersion put upon 
him and his city that the pessimists come here I call upon 
him to defend his city and address this convention. 
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Mr. Pope prefaced his remarks with the statement 
that while what he had to say might possibly be predi- 
cated on the experience of a yellow pine man he be- 
lieved that the two industries ran along somewhat 
parallel lines. What he had to say, he declared, would 
be based really on his own opinion and his own dedue- 
tions from having been associated with the wholesaler 
for many years. He said: ‘‘I have attempted not to 
throw any bouquets which do not belong to him and 
have endeavored not to heave any bricks that he should 
not naturally be expected to dodge.’’ 

In defending the responsible wholesaler Mr. Pope 
spoke briefly of the evolution of the jobbing and whole- 
saling business in Chicago from 1862, when neither 
was represented, to 1888, when they began to make 
themselves known, and up to today, when ‘‘the capital 
invested in this line, using the lowest capital rating 
and eliminating the yards that. maintain a jobbing 
department and all outside wholesale concerns that 
merely have branches here, is upward of $4,500,000, 
and this same expansion has gone on elsewhere. In 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Omaha, Boston and, in fact, in all 
large centers, the wholesaling of lumber is carried on. 
It is foolish to assume that a business which has grown 
to such a magnitude is a parasite. It is a force which 
must be recognized, and the sooner it is done in an 
intelligent manner the better for all concerned.’’ 

The speaker paid his respects to illiberal trade 
papers, quoting excerpts from a recent publication of 
this character that stated: ‘‘There is no law that 
compels a manufacturer to sell his wares below the 
cost of production; there is no law that compe!s him 
to fosterean evil that is not an economic necessity. 
This being the case, it is hard to reason why the 
second great industry of the United States should 
buy automobiles, diamonds and wine for the outl:ws of 
the industry.’’? .In regard to the article quote! Mr. 
Pope said: ‘‘It does not attempt to differentiate be- 
tween the responsible and irresponsible. Seemingly it 
classes as undesirable citizens all wholesalers o! lum- 
ber.’? He did, however, credit the publication 1 
question with having at a later date published a2 
article in which due credit was given to the ‘‘ecent 
wholesaler.’’ ; 

The speaker declared that no better way existed 
to move the stocks of the little sawmills than through 
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holesaler. He found that many of the largest 
mers in certain lines preferred to buy from him 
-y were thus more sure of deliveries and that 
wholesaler is always ready through his connec- 
to sell any bill tendered him; he always has it in 
Further he said: 
of the primary reasons for the wholesaler is the dis- 
if the buyer from the source of supply. Some of the 
are. operators can afford to maintain selling offices in the 
buyi centers, but this is not practical for the majority of 
the ils, and as the man on the spot usually gets the prefer- 
ene ther things being equal, the mill without representa- 
tion <ulfers. 

Mr. Pope referred to the wholesaler as in effect a 
stabilizer of values and a protector of his trade, in 
connection with the latter saying: 

If, as millmen, you begrudge him the profit his work and 
knowledge entitle him to, if you try to cut him out and deal 
direct with the customer he has created, you are not giving 
him a square deal and he will soon lose interest in you and 
find another mill to supply his needs. He is a persistent fel- 
low and probably a friend of the buyer, and as soon as he is 

rly lined up the trade is again his and the millman is 
otten, as there is nothing like personal contact to hold 


The speaker disposed negatively of a current im- 
pression that the wholesaler is used by buyers to de- 
press values. He referred to him as a big factor in 
the settlement of inspection disputes and a supplier of 
capital by which trade is kept in movement. He 
characterized him as a diplomat who has to ‘‘smooth 
over the shipment of half dry stock that the millman: 
forwarded because he needed the money. He is the 
man that tries to show the consumer that business 
is actually better and that lumber really. is worth 
more money, and just as fast as he can advance his 
prices competition in buying compels him to pay higher 
prices to his mill connections. He cheerfully takes the 
cussing that comes from some irate buyer when he 
individually is in no way at fauit and he is an adept 
in the art of pouring oil on troubled waters.’’ Mr. 
Pope believed that the ‘‘decent wholesaler’’ should 
be cultivated, and concluded with saying: 

I do not know of a better definition of the wholesale dealer 
than is expressed in those few words “a responsible distribut- 
ing service at the lowest cost consistent with business prin 
ciples,” and I hope and expect that as time goes on these two 
most important branches of the trade, the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler, will join hands and work more and more for 
a common se, each striving to learn from the other and 
each endeavoring to help the other; and when they meet let 
them meet with open and receptive minds, realizing that what 
benefits one helps the other. 


The Export Situation. 


In introducing as the next speaker George D. Bur- 
gess, president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, from Memphis, Tenn., President Babcock 
said: 

Tuese gentlemen from_Memphis seem to be resourceful— 
this one in particular. He is president of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association and his subject is ‘‘The Export 
Situation.” Why this distinguished southerner should take 
such a subject as the export situation instead of the sport 
situation I don’t know. However, he is here. We will give 
him the floor and let him get out of it the best he can. 

After a brief reference to some of the early history 
of the association Mr. Burgess then delivered his 
address, [The address of Mr. Burgess is printed in 
full on page 46.] 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Burgess said 
that a resolution had been drawn by a member of the 
exporters’ association that favors a ship subsidy. This 

solution had been presented to the resolutions com- 
mittee and he expressed the hope that when the reso- 
lution was presented to the association it would be 
passed unanimously. 


State Lumber Organizations. 


‘he last address on the program of the morning 
ion was by C. H. Kramer, president of the Indiana 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, of Richmond, 
The State organization, he said, is the link be- 
cen the city club and the national organization. 
“ny are inelined to regard the latter with some sus- 
on, as being somewhat aristocratic and selfish. On 
other hand, the city clubs are doing excellent work, 
' their scope is necessarily narrowed, geographically, 
lumbermen in rural districts often feel left out. 
‘over, there are many questions concerning the 
er industry which require the consideration of 
ugaged in the business in a State. It is to fill this 
that the State organization has come into exist- 
and is spreading to many States. The social 
ires of the State organization alone make it well 
th while. To create and maintain good-fellowship 
eliminate petty jealousies is of itself a task of 

h any organization may well be proud. 
he extent and scope of a State organization’s activ- 
will depend upon two things: the money avail- 
*, and the sanction of the Government. Points of 
‘rest and matters of vital importance to the lumber- 
of a State come up from time to time that can be 
‘ently handled only through a State organization, 
er bodies having only partial interests and view- 
its. But individuality is not crushed; it is fostered. 
’ secret is codperation, and this can best be attained 

‘ertain matters by a State organization. 
‘any States have now their State organizations; 
ong them are Oregon, West Virgitia, and Indiana. 
’ speaker then gave a rather full description of the 
liana body, of which he is president. The annual 
eetings are more like family ‘reunions than like 
mal business meetings. The jovial goodfellowship 
ident at all gatherings is one of the strongest fea- 
res of the association. Moreover the knowledge ob- 
ned by the individuals from the body is invaluable. 
After playing humorously upon the names of various 
embers of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Association, and 
eaking of the numerous and honored lumbermen 
which the State had furnished to other parts of the 
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country, Mr. Kramer went on to talk of inspection. 
The speaker regretted the failure of the committee 


ot five appointed four years ago by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to agree with 
like committees from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association and the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation on the matter of ‘‘inspeection,’’ which is most 
important for all concerned, and requires codperation. 
Some now wish National inspection, while others wish 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ inspection. Thus a 
wholesaler may buy from a manufacturer who sells 
only on Manufacturers’ rules, and may sell to a con- 
sumer who buys only on National inspection. When 
the consumer finds a difference in inspection, or calls 
for a reinspection, it places the dealer in an em- 
barrassing position. The speaker suggested the title 
of ‘‘Governing Board of Inspection Rules’’ for a set 
of regulations which might be formulated by a body 
composed of members of the present organizations. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers all wish to 
see this accomplished. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The hall was comfortably filled at 2:30 p. m. when 
President Babcock called the convention to order for 
the final session. Edward F. Trefz, field secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was on 
the program for an address but having been called to 
Washington to attend a conference with the Federal 
Trade Commission and to look after other important 
matters in the capital city it was impossible for him 
to be present and his place on the program was taken 
by Harry F. Atwood, of Chicago. Mr. Atwood was for- 
merly field secretary for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and is now attorney for the board of 
local improvements for the city of Chicago and for- 
merly assistant United States attorney at Chicago. Mr. 
Atwood was introduced by Seeretary Frank F. Fish, who 
stated that the subject of the address would be ‘‘ Twen- 
tieth Century Business Problems.’’?’ Mr. Atwood ex- 
pressed his pleasure at having the privilege of address- 
ing this audience of business men who are playing an 
important part in the affairs of today. He said that the 
discovery of steam, gas and electricity had ignited the 
spark of inventive genius and so changed industrial con- 
ditions that there has come into existence a new type ot 
man. He said: 

Up to a generation or two ago one could find no such type 
of man_in civilization as is found in this room today, and it 
was impossible for history to produce that type of man be 
cause up to a century ago the only things that the business 
man and the farmer had to work with were ox carts and 
wooden spades. Since that time we have been given telegraphy, 
the telephone, the wireless and many other great inventions. 






He referred to a book that had been written by a re- 
tired farmer who, in discussing the subject of justice, 
said: ‘*The modern business man and the farmer are 
rapidly passing the judge and lawyer in intelligence.’’ 
Elaborating on this idea the writer said: 

The judge today is sitting in a good deal of the same kind 
of a room that the judge sat in 500 or 2,000 years ago and 
he is always looking back for guidance in his day's work to 
precede nts of the past. The lawyer sits down among a lot of 
musty law books and argues on precedents. After both work 
in this way they retire to their homes. ‘The modern farmer 
is studying live stock, breeding, horticulture, scientific and 
intensive farming ; studying the great problems of supply and 
demand, marketing and distribution. The modern vusiness 
man works with the telephone and has to be a modern encyclo 
pedia of information to carry the markets of the world in his 
mind in order to exercise od judgment in business. JIe has 
to be a general because he is-constantly engaged in waging 
battles and studying problems more difficult than confront the 
general in charge of armies on field of battle. He has con- 
stantly to be a diplomat because he has to consider seriously 
many matters of international import. 


Business Men Should Be Interested in the Country’s 
Affairs. 

This, the speaker thought, drives home the growing 
importance of enlisting on the part of the business man 
a greater interest in the affairs of the country in gen- 
eral. The speaker thought the most important problems 
before the business world today were those of marketing 
and distributing and the problem of socalled ‘‘ big busi- 
The latter he thought the most important and 
some time to a discussion of that feature. He 








ness,.’? 
devoted 
said: 

I don’t believe Lig business has come as a result of crooked 
ness or chicanery of any man or set ot men, but I believe it is 
here because about one hundred years ago God Almighty te 
vealed to the mind and genius of man the beauties and won 
ders of electricity and ignited the spark of inventive genius 
and until we see it from that point of view I do not believe 
we will get very far in any direction. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when we were working out 
problems more definitely than we are now. When the fathers 
of our country were writing the constitution they could study 
the constitutions of other countries. They could work by 
precedents: they could take those things which had been 
found to work well and omit those things that had not 
worked well, but there are no precedents to guide us in work- 
ing out the problem of big business. You may search the 
history of the world and you will not find a single precedent 
up to recently to guide you in working out such problems as 
are connected with great transportation systems, the complex 
problems that confront us in the development of great manu 
facturing plants where thousands of men are thrown to 
gether. 

The speaker then said that in the last five years in 
this country over 62,000 statutes had been enacted; 
there have been over 63,000 decisions of courts of last 
resort compiled in over 631 volumes, and said that if 
it was kept up for one hundred years there will not be 
room in the publie buildings to store the books, and yet 
we are not getting anywhere. In nearly every State in 
the last ten years public expenditures have been doubled; 
the number of public officials on the payrolls as tax 
eaters has been doubled, and it has been announced in 
the daily papers of Chicago that unless something is 
done in this city $2,700,000 next year will have to be 
spent to conduct elections. In Wisconsin, which he said 
has been held up as a model State, expenses in ten years 
have been multiplied by three, and if this should be kept 
up for two more: decades with the kind of government 


* 


that State has had for ten years the property of the 
State would be confiscated. 

The speaker thought it time for the business man to 
begin to see these things, and declared that the coun- 
try has too many commissions and quoted a statement 
made by Lincoln on the night of his assassination: ‘‘1 
have done with commissions of every kind; I have come 
to regard them as a contrivance to cheat the Govern- 
ment.’’ The speaker thought experience had proved 
Mr. Lincoln to be right, and said: 

We have piled up commissions all over the country and 
have made chaos of what might be demarcation in the various 
departments of the Government. We have demagogs going 
all over the country assaulting the constitution and our insti 
tutions advertising us to the world as a lot of crooks and in- 
troducing wildcat legislation to an extent which if kept up 
for one hundred years the books and printing done in con 
nection with it could not be stored in the public buildings. 

The speaker thought that business men ought to make 
a stand against wild cat legislation, this nonsensical and 
superficial investigating, and against the election of 
demagogs who depend upon sensation instead of com- 
mon selise in making their campaigns. ‘‘We have had 
men going about the country trying to make us believe 
that the word ‘honesty’ had recently been discovered in 
spite of the fact that the ten commandments were handed 
down 9,000 years ago.’’ 


Advancement of Commerce Urged. 


The speaker said that just before voluntarily severing 
his connection with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States he had written a letter suggesting that if 
that body wanted to become a potent force it ought to 
start some agitation throughout the State for the ad- 
journment of Congress, the cessation of legislative activ- 
ity and to give commerce a chance to go forward. He 
said: 

The thing for this Government to do is to quit the com 
mission business and indirect measures and realize that the 
constitution of the United States is a great document. I be 
lieve that one thing we ought to impress upon the growing 
generation in the public schools is that they have a great 
heritage in that they are protected daily under the folds of 
the proudest flag that was ever unfurled to the breeze: that it 
has come down to us today as the fluttering emblem of liberty 
and law with no stain of dishonor, no record of defeat. That 














THEO FATHAUER, CHICAGO. R. 


M. CARRIER, SARDIS, MISS. 


Friend after friend departs. Who has not lost af: id? 
There is no union here of hearts, no union here of hand In 
the deaths of ex-President Fred A. Diggins and Oli, ) 
Agler every member of this association has lost two fi ds. 





First of all, they were great citizens, always living in the 
spirit of Hlim who came not to be ministered unto to 





minister. Always loyal to the right, theirs was the chs ter 
that John G. Holland deseribes : 

“God give us men. <A time like this demands great ; ids 
strong hearts, true faith and ready hands. Men wix the 
spoils of office can not kill, men whom the lust of office « not 
buy, men who possess opinions and a will, men who ai on 
est, men who will not lie, men who can stand before a na- 
gog and scorn his treacherous flatteries without win. ine: 
tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog in public uty 
and in private thinking. That life is long that answers fe's 
great ends.” In their families, in city and'State, in this isso 
ciation and by all who knew them—always the same Joy. )]o 
dignified, honorable gentlemen, their memory will evo y pe 
cherished and their names honored. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the r rds 
of this association and a copy thereof be sent to the fai ilies 


of both. 


Agreeing on the necessity of promotion of wood and 
the placing of its merits before the public, the association 
commended the program proposed at the Forest Products 
Federation meeting in Chicago, February 25, and wi 
its support. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking E. C. Atkins & Co,, 
of Indianapolis, for furnishing the handsome badges 
presented to those in attendance at the convention and 
expressing the association’s appreciation for the ample 
arrangements and courtesy shown the members by the 
management of the Hotel Sherman, where the convyen- 
tion was held. Thanks were also extended to the various 
speakers. at the meetings for the many interesting and 
instructive addresses delivered by them. 


ged 


Discussed Changing the Rules. 


Under the head of new business W. H. Russe, of 
Memphis, said that while he was not in favor of chang. 
ing the rules at every meeting and was not in entire 
agreement with the furniture men in the suggestions 
made by their representative, he thought the matter 
should be given consideration and presented at the next 
annual meeting. He thought there was a necessity for 
more grades in oak and that the manufacturers could 
get more out of their product if grades could be ar- 


EF, S. UNDERHILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEMBERS OF THE DIRECTORATE OF THE NATICNAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 


is something that can not be said of any other flag, and these 
demagogs that are talking so much never had anything to 
do with making that record for the flag either. 

At the close of Mr. Atwood’s address President Bab- 
cock said: ‘*Thank you, Mr. Atwood, for the eloquent 
address full of punch and pep. It will do us good.’’ 


Resolutions Adopted. 


C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, presented the report of that 
committee and the resolutions offered were unanimously 
adopted. 

In view of the difficulties encountered in the foreign 
movement of wares a resolution was adopted urging a 
merchant marine, the amendment of the present mari- 
time laws removing ‘‘unnecessary and unreasonable re- 
strictions surrounding the operation of American ships’’ 
and the enactment of laws providing subsidies sufficient 
to offset the excess in cost in the operation of vessels 
under the American flag. The following special reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously : 

WHEREAS, It is the sentiment of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in convention assembled this eleventh day 
of June, 1915, that President Wilson, in his dealings with the 
various problems of: international import vy which he has 
recently been confronted, has evinced the loftiest ideals of 
American patriotism and been governed by the highest princi- 
ples of world-wide humanity: therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association that this membership heartily 
and gratefully concurs in the wisdom and justice of the stand 
taken by him for the perpetuation of the basic principles ef 
humanity and for the protection of American lives and the 
rights of neutrals on the high seas and elsewhere; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be submitted by 
wire to the President. 

A resolution in memory of Fred A, Diggins, of Cad- 
illac, Mich., and Oliver O. Agler, of Chicago, both ex- 
presidents of the association, who have died since the 
last annual meeting, was adopted and instructions were 
given that copies be forwarded to the surviving rela- 
tives. The combined resolution reads: 





ranged to fit their several lines of trade. In quartered 
oak between the first and second grade there is a differ- 
ence of $35 to $40, which he thought too wide a range 
and that the rules could be changed to cure this defect. 

Referring to Mr. Russe’s remarks, President Babcock 
thought that the men composing the rules committee 
were capable of handling the subject, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that for three full years no changes had 
been made in the rules of the association. This, he 
thought, a sufficient answer to the complaint made by 
some of the constant changes of rules by the association. 

Stating that the convention would not be complete 
without a speech from Earl Palmer, of Padueah, Ky., 
President Babeock then called Mr. Palmer to the plat- 
form. Mr. Palmer began his talk by a reference to the 
huge statue of an officer in Haymarket Square in Chi- 
cago standing with his arms upraised and on the pedestal 
below inscribed the words ‘‘Lest We Forget.’’ Taking 
this for his text Mr. Palmer told of the modest begin- 
nings of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
the struggle made by the pioneers in that organiz:ition 
to build it up and bring it to the splendid position it 
now holds, After reminding his hearers of how the few 
formerly met together, discussed the problems of }.ird- 
wood lumbermen and the most elaborate banquet of 
which consisted of a very simple lunch, he said: 

Now we have eventuated into the palace of magnificen' en- 
tertainments. We hold our meetings in rooms worthy. to 
grace the presence of kings. We sit down to banquets ‘lat 
Lucullus never dreamed of. Instead of doing the talkin: oP 
the floor like Russe used to do we have men come in an’! do 
the talking for us—and just one step further, then dow: the 
toboggan slide you go; that is, have some men come in ‘nd 
do the thinking for us. 

He then warned the members not to lapse inte the 
habit of ‘‘letting George’’ do all the association work. 
He thought every member should do his part in as-ist- 
ing the committees and officers if the present influence 
and prestige of the association are to be maintained. 


Some new members, he thought, might have the ‘ea’ 


that this association ‘‘just happened.’’? This, he de- 
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clare vas not true but that it had grown up through 
years of vigorous trench warfare. He said: 

W { not capture every position at once, We captured a 
salit in outpost over here and a trench over there. All 
the t we progressed and went forward. We never looked 
backword. By strong efforts, by constant work and an in- 
domit..le purpose to bring about a hardwood association 
that ild be truly national in its character and have in its 
rank ery reputable hardwood lumberman in the country, 
much s peen accomplished. We have not missed the mark 
Very 


Mr. Paimer then took occasion to comment on the 
address of the previous day made by the representative 
of the furniture manufacturers, and took issue with that 
speaker ’s reference to questionable methods that hard- 
wood jumbermen were charged with having used. He 
agreed with Secretary Fish that there is a common 
ground of intelligence and honesty on which the con- 
sumer and the lumberman may stand and he was in 
sympathy with the suggestion of codperation between the 
hardwood Jumbermen, the furniture manufacturers and 
other consumers. 

Following Mr. Palmer, a short, pithy talk was made 
by D. Hf. Day, of Glen Haven, Mich., in which he took 
the eround that the grading rules should be changed to 
meet. changing conditions of trade. 


Election of Officers. 


In choosing officers for the ensuing year the associa- 
tion was a unit in declaring that President Babcock 
was the best man to lead the association for another 
year, and the election of officers resulted unanimously as 
follows: 

President —E, | 

First vice president 

Second vice president 

Third vice president 





sabcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 
G. von Platen, Boyne City, Mich. 
Frederick L. Brown, Chicago. 
Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., chairman of 
the committee on nominations, submitted the reeommen- 
dations of that committee which were unanimously 
adopted and the following directors were elected: 
John R. Thistlethwaite, Washington, La. 
For three years—Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky.; Horace IF. 
Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.: Payson Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Theo. Fathauer, Chicago, Ill; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. ; 


For one year 


ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE. 


Many Conferences in Prospect — Meetings 
Held in Various Sections. 





June 22 Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting. 

June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 25-29—Northern White Cedar 
Minn. Annual meeting. 

June 26—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Fla Monthly meeting. 









Association, Beaudette, 


Jacksonville, 








Jul 





y 38—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 

Asheville, N. C Annual meeting. 

July 12—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Conference of creosoters and paving committee. 

July 18-15 

cago. 


National Coopers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 

Summer meeting. 

July 14—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Mass meeting of subscribers; directors’ meeting July 13. 

July 15—Conference called by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, to discuss presen- 
tation of the lumber industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
July 17—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Goldsboro, N. C. Meeting of eastern division. 
July 27-28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Semiannual meeting. 

August 4-6—National Association of Box 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 6, 7T—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association, Isle of Palms, 8. C. General meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Manufacturers, 


Managers’ Association, 
Annual meeting. 
October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association, 
International Exposition, San 
meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


Panama-Pacific 
Francisco, Cal. Special 





PINE MEN TO MEET AT NORFOLK, VA. 


Norro_k, VA., June 12.—Secretary W. B. Roper of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va., has 





J. L. SCHEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. OG 


Fr. TAYLOR, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PAYSON SMITH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTED AT THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 11, 1915. 


M.S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. L. 


Scheve, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The president and three vice presidents were then 
called on in turn and each made a short, pointed address, 
thanking the association for the honors conferred and 
pledging themselves to give the utmost of their time and 
nga to the affairs of the association during the year 
0 eame, 

The convention then adjourned. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS’ MEETING. 
luimediately following the adjournment of the con- 
Venton the board of managers was called to meet, both 





the old and new members of the board being present. 
At ‘vis meeting Secretary-treasurer Frank F, Fish was 
‘ to serve the association for another year and 
oth: d 


important association matters of an executive 
were discussed. 


SMOKER AND VAUDEVILLE. 

vt “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy’’ 
‘\dage in which members of the National Hardwood 
Lu er Association thoroughly agree, and the officers 
ihe entertainment committee for the eighteenth 
i convention gave much time in the preparation of 
rogram to the entertainment features, and the 

session was brought to a close with a smoker 
uu“ audeville entertainment in the Louis XVI room of 


Natur 


7 


the Sherman Hotel on Friday night, whivh was declared 
. one of the most unique and enjoyable affairs of 
id in the history of the association. Each wearing 
~ ‘ely apron and souvenir association cap the more 
“9 00 delegates in attendance on the convention sat 


‘ ‘ain deal tables with cob pipes and mugs before 


: Big sawdust on _the floor and gave themselves 
‘o the thorough enjoyment of a bohemian program, 
‘| -cupe of professional entertainers having been secured 
ie occasion who saw to it that not one dull moment 
sonia be counted in the two hours and a half at which 


members were a@ the tables, 
Wis served, 


A typical Dutch lunch 


issued a call to the members for a meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Norfolk, Va., on Tuesday, June 29, 
at the Monticello Hotel. A number of subjects of im- 
portance are scheduled for discussion and a large at- 
tendance is expected at the meeting. 





MEETS TO COMPLETE ORGANIZATION. 


New York, June 15.—A luncheon for the governors 
of the Lumber Trades Club of New York was held at the 
Lord’s Court restaurant, Thursday afternoon. It was 
well attended by the directors and further plans con- 
cerning the completion of the organization were an- 
nounced and those present visited the seventeenth floor 
of the Lord’s Court Building, which will be the club 
quarters. Practically the entire floor is being renovated 
and will make a modern club dining room with ample 
quarters for smoking, reading, lounging purposes and a 
feature will be the large exchange room. At a meeting 
two weeks ago the appointment of committees was au- 
thorized and the following are appointed: Executive 
Committee—Barnard L. Tim, E. F. Perry, Charles Hill, 
Arthur C. Crombie, Clarence H. Hershey. House Com- 
mittee—Walter H. Redman, Charles W. Manning, Cor- 
nelius E. Kennedy. Membership Committee—Walter 
Adams, John L. Cutler, Jacob V. Smeaton, Francis N. 
Howland, W. W. Schupner. 








ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF INTERINSURANCE 
EXCHANGE MEETS. 

The advisory committee of the Interinsurance Exchange 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met 
in Chieago, Tuesday, June 15. The report of Manager 
Charles F. Simonson showed the exchange to be steadily 
enlarging in scope. On February 15 the exchange had 
written $654,312 worth of insurance and by April 21 it 
had inereased this amount to $1,430,877. The members of 
the advisory committee for the coming year are as fol- 
lows, and are the same as those comprising the temporary 


committee, with the exception of O. O. Axley, who takes 
the place of H. H. Foster, deceased, and 8, J. Carpenter, 
who succeeds F, E. Waymer:, 


William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis.: C. F. Wiehe, Chi 
cago; S. J. Carpenter, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. BE. DeLaney, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Nathan 
O'Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; E. A. 





Selfridge, jr., Willits, Cal. ; E 
X. Wendling, San Francisco, Cal.; J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, 
Wash. ; O, O. Axley, Warren, Ark, ; J. Lewis Thompson, [ous 
ton, Tex.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; R. H. Downman, 
New Orleans, La, 


George 


Swartz, Burton, La. ; 





BALTIMORE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., June 16.—Henry P. Duker, of Otto 
Duker & Co., and John J. Duffy, jr., of the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Company, were elected members of the 
board of directors of the Builders’ Exchange at the 
annual meeting of that body last week. Herbert J. 
West, a builder, was chosen president to sueceed the 
late Gen. William D. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son. 





TENNESSEE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Retiring President Blames Legislation, Litigation and 
Politics for Business Slack—Officers Elected. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 12.—At the annual conven 
tion of the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, 
held recently, the membership of the association was 
shown to have increased in two years from 273 to 
483. The sessions were held in the club rooms of the 
Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association. Twice were 
the visitors entertained at dinner—once at the Busi 
ness Men’s Club, and, upon the conclusion of busi 
ness, at the Signal Mountain Inn. This is an all 
year-round resort, 2,000 feet above sea level, located 
in the midst of beantiful scenery. It is reached by 
a fine automobile boulevard and a trolley line. The 
manufacturers took the latter route, making the run 
before night to fully enjoy the grandeur. Before the 
banquet hour the visitors were escorted to famous 
Signal Point. 

The report of Secretary Gilbert of the 
Manufacturers’ Association showed a membership of 
483, distributed as follows: Chattanooga, 126; Nash 
ville, 96; Memphis, 87; Knoxville, 60; Jackson, 15; 
Harriman, 12; Cleveland, 9; Lebanon, 6; and other 
towns 65. It is estimated these members have an 
aggregate annual payroll of $20,258,000 to some 500, 
000 persons. An appropriation of $500 was voted to 
the vocational department of the University of Ten 
nessee. 


The keynote. of the various speeches and 





Tennessee 


reports 


during the convention was that although the asso 
ciation has accomplished much, and grown fast, it 


aggregate annual payroll of $20,238,000 affecting 500, 
having existed only a few vears. It hopes soon to raise 
the membership to 1,000. 

An interesting feature of the closing session, the 
banquet at Signal Mountain Inn, was the discussion 
of retiring President Bonner on the subject, ‘‘ What 
Is the Matter with the Country?’’ Boiled down to 
an epigram, his conclusion was ‘‘the cause of the 
business situation is too much legislation, too much 
litigation, too much polities.’’ He ridiculed the idea 
that the depression had been brought about by the 
European war, declaring that the depression was on 
hand before Americans ever dreamed of the war. 
Further, that American production of many items and 
increased export of other products at higher prices 
had actually been enhanced by the war. He stated 
that in such a rapidly developing country as the 
United States, ‘‘big business’’ is necessary, and de- 
nounced an era when ‘‘everything in guise of big 
business is treated as a criminal, to be haled before 
the courts.’’ 

New officers elected for the following year are: 

President—J. E. Edgerton, president Lebanon Woolen Mills, 
Lebanon. 

Vice presidents—M. Kk. Temple, seeretary-treasurer Chatta 
nooga Furniture Company and former president Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association; George L. Hardwick, president 
Cleveland Woolen Mills, Cleveland and Chattanooga; S. B. 
Andersen, of Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, producer 
and exporter of lumber and manufacturer of veneer and box 
material. 

Treasurer—W. M. Clark, of Phillips-Buttorf Manufactur 
ing Company, Nashville, stoves and hardware. 

Secretary—C. C. Gilbert, Nashville (reélected). 

New Members Board of Governors—T. F. Bonner, of Bon 
ner Furniture Manufacturing Company, Nashville, and retir 
ing president of the association; M. H. Hunt, of the Oliver 
Finnie Company, Memphis, manufacturer of candy and 
grocers’ specialties: J. W. Ring, of Model Mill Company 
(flour), Johnson City; B. H. Wilkins, manufacturer of over- 
alls, Tullahoma; A. K. Tigrett, Jackson. 





PHILIPPINE FIRM TO ENLARGE PLANT. 


The April issue of the Quarterly Newsletter pub 
lished by the Bureau of Forestry, Manila, P. I., con- 
tains many interesting notes of the forestry opera- 
tions in the Philippines. Among the items of special 
interest to machinery manufacturers and others of 
the United States is the report that the Negros- 
Philippine Lumber Company contemplates enlarging 
the capacity of its mill. This company will install an 
8-foot band saw, a 72-inch edger, a slasher and sort- 
ing platform. Later the company expects to replace 
its present circular saw equipment with a 9-foot band 
and will install electric motors for driving all its 
machinery. 

The plant of the Mindanao Lumber Company at 
Margosatubig was recently destroyed by fire, and this 
company is preparing to build a mill in a location west 
of the present site. 
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(Concluded from Page 40.) 
which he will not produce? I have printed a ‘‘Query’’ 
embodying this simple proposition which I would 
like to have each manufacturer take home and talk 
over with his organization, and I would like to have 
every wholesaler pass it on to the mills manufactur- 
ing his lumber. 


[The ‘‘Query to the Individual Hardwood Pro- 
ducer’’ referred to in Mr. Goodman’s address is given 
below. } 


Considering the advance in prices of hardwood products 


from year to year, which is at least sufficient to cover 
the carrying expense of the stumpage, including taxes, 


supervision and a reasonable rate of interest; that over- 
production unduly weakens the market and imposes a further 
loss in carrying over unsold stocks; the limited stands 
of the various American hardwoods and the present low 
price as compared with imported woods; the benefit to 
the trade generally of a steady market, would it not be to the 
profit of each individual producer of hardwood to determine 
accurately his cost of production, adding thereto a reasonable 
interest on his investment, and a reasonable margin of profit 
commensurate to the risks involved, and thus to determine 
a reasonable selling price for his product; to sell his product 
only when he can get his reasonable price; to determine the 
amount of his season's cut by the amount he can so market— 


to do all this without reference to or agreement with his 
competitors, for the reasonable conservation of his stumpage 
and the reasonable profit of his manufacturing operation? 


If we grant that every individual producer of hard- 
wood should through the publicity given to this sub- 
ject determine to carefully regulate his production in 
accordance with his sales, after regulating his sales 
in accordance with his cost of production, we would 
still have a freely competitive market, because each 
individual producer would be in competition with 
every other producer in determining his selling price. 
But this would be a market in which the producer 
and consumer are evenly balanced, a comparatively 
stable market in which there would be a little fluctu- 
ation in price, thereby protecting the wholesaler and 
the manufacturing consumer in contracting for future 
requirements, and finally a market in which every 
development and extension of the uses of hardwood 
would tend to develop better values. 


The Difficulties Not Discouraging. 


Let no one in this association feel that an educa- 
tional campaign will not produce results. Many minds 


eee 
are working along this line, many solutions w |] be 
offered and the influence of this association wi help 
the regional associations and the regional assoc: tions 
will concentrate on their specific kinds of woo: 

Let me quote from your former presiden' Mr, 

Barnaby: 
_ This association was born in this city in 1897, d its 
first meeting was attended by less than thirty lum! -rmen, 
That there was great need of such an organization no ‘onest 
man questioned. Prior to that time every market had ::s own 
rules of inspection and both buyers and sellers inte: reteq 
such rules as they saw fit. In those days the quesiion of 
securing fair treatment on the inspection and measurement 
was of equal importance with the financial standing of the 
customer. 

The same energy, the same spirit of codperation 
and the same intelligence that has accomplished order 
out of chaos in inspection rules in this association 
will, in our state associations, quickly bring about a 
reasonable regulation of production which tocether 
with a reasonable development and extension ot hard. 
wood consumption will cause a return of prosperity 
to the hardwood industry, the proper conservation of 


hardwood timber and a sound economic foundaticn for 
future development. 





Solution of the Merchant Marine Problem 





Unfortunately at the present time we are witness- 
ing the greatest war the world has ever known. With 
the exception of certain branches of industry the 
effects are injurious to neutrals as well as to belliger- 
ents. The exporter of hardwoods suffers along with 
other industries. Some business might have been put 
through had it not been for the excessive ocean rates 
demanded. It is only necessary to call your attention 
to the fact that at this time last year the prevailing 
rate from New Orleans to Liverpool was 23 cents per 
100 pounds. During the last seven months $1.25 per 100 
pounds has been asked and for several months steam- 
ship agents have declined to quote rates on lumber. 
The freight rate to Genoa last year was 28 cents; this 
rate has now been advanced to $1.30. Is it necesary 
for the exportation of this country’s goods to be sub- 
mitted to such restrictions and intolerable conditions? 
What can we, as a nation, do to secure for our mer- 
chants the privilege and right to have their goods 
distributed everywhere at a reasonable cost when we, 
ourselves, are at peace? 

More than fifty years ago the Stars and Stripes 
sailed the seas and our shipping was second to that 
of no other country. During the Civil War large 
numbers of our ships were destroyed and _ others, 
through fear of capture, were-transferred to the flags 
of other nations. At the conclusion of the Civil War 
the wooden built ship and sailing vessel were patsing 
away and an era of iron built tonnage was replacing 
it. Later on came the steel ship and at the present 
time the wooden ship is an obsolete term. 

At the period this transition took place our build- 
ers were not prepared to meet these new conditions. 
Foreign countries were advancing rapidly, possessing 
ample supply of labor and material at less than half 
the cost the United States could produce it. At this 
period railroad building was developing and manu- 
facturing industries were being started all over the 
country, all offering greater and safer returns to cap- 


ital. It is not‘surprising that our shipbuilding did 
not revive when there were more attractive oppor- 


tunities for investment in other directions. The few 
shipyards that continued were used for the building 
ef Government vessels and tonnage for our coastwise 
trade, as they could afford to pay higher prices than 
were paid for steamers built abroad. 


Marine Insurance of Vast Importance. 


As a result of the destruction of the American 
merchant marine during the Civil War many com- 


panies which previously had carried on the business 
of marine insurance were ruined and, with a few im- 
portant exceptions, the business has since been largely 
controlled by foreign capital. The experience of the 
present war has shown the importance of expanding 
in the United States the business of marine insur- 
ance so that this country may in case of wars in 
which it is neutral no longer be dependent upon the 
resources and aid of foreign countries. 

At the beginning of the war we were a nation 
without a merchant marine. With almost four mil- 
lion tons of German and Austrian tonnage being with- 
drawn and over two thousand English and French 
steamers being used for the transportation of troops 
ete., it is no wonder for the last ten months we have 
had to pay abnormal rates to transport our goods. 
I believe however that rates will decline as rapidly 
as they advanced when hostilities cease. 

The meaning of foreign trade is the industrial and 
agricultural products of this country requiring to be 
moved to foreign markets and to the United States 
means greater foreign trade, means greater prosperity. 
Every man here is interested either directly or indi- 
rectly in the volume of the country’s export business. 
We manufacture more lumber than can be consumed 
domestically, and the only safety valve to insure sta- 
bility in values is to seek foreign markets to consume 
the surplus. My experience of twenty-five years in 
the export hardwood business has been that whenever 
the export trade drops off there is sooner or later a 
shrinkage in hardwood lumber prices. 

*Address delivered before the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association in annual meeting at Chicago, June 11, 





Ey George D. Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.* 


To the hardwood lumber manufacturer and exporter 
as well as to other manufacturers and the agricultural 
interests it revolves to the one proposition, ‘‘Trans- 
portation.’’ How shall we accomplish the building 
up of a United States merchant marine? It is an 
indisputable fact that our country is seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of one. Shall we continue relying 
on our competitive nations to supply this deficiency 
and allow them to carry our goods on their own terms? 


Solution Lies in Subsidy. 


Whether the solution of our difficulties lies in a 
Government owned merchant marine I am not pre- 
pared to say. As I understand it, the shipping bill 
was suggested to meet a temporary situation. Whether 





GEORGE D. BURGESS, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
A Student of the Needs of American Waterborne Traffic. 


the Government meets this cost by subsidy or by it- 
self buying or building ships is a question of public 
or private ownership and does not involve the ques- 
tion of the charge upon the taxpayer. The difference 
is in name, not in substance, for subsidy, like Govern- 
ment ownership, means that the public pays the 
charges which are imposed in the interest of labor. 
The only difference lies in that a subsidy might en- 
courage investment in a business which has not here- 
tofore promised any interest return except where, as 
has frequently been done, American owned ships are 
operated under foreign flags. If the American people 
desire a merchant marine and desire at the same time 
to insist that there should be American officers and 
that the crews should have certain accommodations, 
certain food and be in sufficient numbers to man a 
certain number of lifeboats the American people will 
have to pay, otherwise the business will be done 
under flags other than our own. 

War has taught us that it is an absolute necessity 
that we control a large merchant marine that it may 
serve our commerce and if necessary our Govern- 
ment’s needs, and this policy should include not only 
putting under the American flag ships that may have 
been built abroad but not denying such ships, when 
officered by American officers, the privilege of Amer- 
ican coastwise trade. 

The consensus of opinion among men more versed 
upon the subject than I is that the only practical 
remedy, is to change our navigation laws and permit 
us to buy ships where we can buy them cheapest and 
operate in competition with other nations. Our navi- 
gation laws are unquestionably unfair. Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar of San Francisco, who owns steamers un- 
der both American and English flags, made the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

‘*On one ship recently transferred from the British 


to the United States flag the wages under the United 
States flag were increased $402.50 a month; additionaf 
cost for extra inspection, $50 a month; additional! cost 
for food and supplies, $50 a month; total, $502.50 a 
month.’’ 


Present Navigation Laws Should be Repealed. 

But this is not all, for from the start the operating 
expenses of an American steamer will cost from 30 
to 40 percent higher than the foreign. Captain Dollar 
goes on to state that in measuring cargo steamers 
the American measurement makes them about 30 per- 
cent larger than those of other nations, so that in 
the foreign trade the association steamer has to pay 
30 percent more tonnage tax, 30 percent more for 
dry docking, wharfage, pilotage; in fact, 30 percent 
more for all charges that are based on the tonnage 
of ships. Take two concrete examples: the steamer 
Bessie Dollar measures under British measurement 
2.797 tons net; American 3,679 tons net; the Hazel Dol- 
lar, British measurement 2,803 net, American 3,582 net. 
There are also great differences in crew requirements. 
Foreign cargo steamers do not generally carry quar- 
termasters. The large American steamers on the Pa- 
cific Coast must carry four. In the engine room one 
extra engineer is added and three water tenders—men 
who are doing nothing but draw pay. These are not 
known on foreign ships. 

Many of these laws were passed to pamper the 
labor unions. If our politicians have the courage and 
the interest of the nation at heart they will repeal 
our navigation laws and pass laws in the interest of 
a new merchant marine, free from the influence of the 
walking delegate and labor agitator. 





SHINGLE MEN MEET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—The trustees of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation met Friday in the rooms of the Metropolitan- 
Lumbermen’s Club to discuss proposed grading rules 
for shingles. After some consideration the trustees de- 
cided that an inspector should make a tour of the mills 
of Washington to ascertain exactly the grades of shingles 
now being manufactured and whether they are inferior 
to those made in British Columbia mills. H. B. Wyckoff 
was elected permanent secretary of the shingle branch. 
The trustees also decided that before action on grading 
be taken conferences should be had with retailers. 





FORESTERS’ SUMMER CONFERENCE. 


Members of the North Carolina Forestry Association 
have planned for a summer forestry conference at Mon- 
treat, N. C., July 6 to 9. For this special railroad 
rates have been arranged to go into effect July 1-7 and 
good for seventeen days. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged, including addresses by Dr. J. C. 
Rothrock, Mrs. T. W. Lingle, Dr. W. C. Coker, of the 
University of North Carolina; Hon. William L. Hall, 
assistant forester, United States Forest Service, and 
George C. Powell, of the Appalachian Park Association. 
The program includes also two illustrated lectures—one 
on ‘‘ Forest Conservation,’’ by Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, 
State geologist, and the other ‘‘Our National Forests and 
Their Administration,’’ by a Federal forest officer. ‘Two 
afternoon study rambles are to be conducted by J. 8. 
Holmes, State forester, and Dr. Coker, in addition to 
which arrangements have been made for an all day trip 
to the top of Mount Mitchell and an address by Governor 
Craig at that point. 

President Nathan O’Berry and Secretary-Treasurer 
J. 8, Holmes, in advising the AMERICAN LUMBERM.N of 
the summer conference, say that: 

This Meeting is held in connection with the annual chau- 
tauqua of the Mountain Retreat Association, and the !:otels, 
boarding-houses and grounds, as well as other meetings and 
classes, will be open to all attending this conference. BY 
special arrangements all paid members of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association will be admitted to the grounds free for 
the three days of the conference. This includes entrace to 
all features of the conference. Other than paid members will 
be charged the regular fee of 25 cents a day, 40 cents for 
two days, 50 cents for three days, or $1 a week. These fees 
go to pay the expenses of the Chautauqua lecturers. 
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~L.UMBERMEN ENJOY THE SEASON OF RECREATION. 


Bas: 





-ball, Golf, Picnic, Regatta Attract Many Organizations — Philadelphians Busy on the Links — Aquatic Enjoy- 


ments East and West—Playtime in Prospect in Ohio. 


TWO OHIO EXCHANGES CELEBRATE. 
CINCINNATI, OnIO, June 16.—Two important industries 


of the Queen City, allied with the lumber trade, will hold 
their annual summer outings June 19 at opposite ends 
of the city. The Cincinnati Furniture Exchange cele- 


brates at Laughery Club, near Aurora, Ind., just across 
the State line, and the Cincinnati Carriage Makers’ Club 


will go to New Richmond, Ohio. 

The Furniture Exchange has arranged two baseball 
contests, one between the dealers and the manufacturers 
and the other between the Manufacturers and Accessor- 
ies, Dinner will be served on the lawn. After that 


there will be athletic contests and musical entertainments. 
The entertainment committee consists of George Schutte, 
chairman; Henry Hagemann, John Heberger, W. J. 
Sextro, John Wolf and John Dornette, jr. 

The carriage makers have planned for a lot of fun on 
the steamer that takes them to New Richmond, and for 


one ball game between the Manufacturers and the Acces- 
sories. There will be tugs of war, pie, watermelon and 
pinochle contests, with all kinds of sensational races. The 


entertainment committee consists of Harry Roettinger, 
chairman; Joseph Wallenstein, P, P. Hunter, G. W. 
Houston and C, F. Egolf. 





PHILADELPHIANS PLAY BASEBALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14.—The annual baseball 
game for charity arranged by the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of this city between the wholesale and retail 
trades will be played at the Strawbridge & Clothier 
field, Sixty-second and Walnut Streets, on Wednesday, 
June 23. The office and entertainment committee has 
the matter in charge and the proceeds will be divided be- 
tween the Children’s Country Week Association; Phila- 
delphia Sanitarium Association at Red Bank, N. J.; the 
Jane D. Kent Day Nursery and the Home Missionary 
Society of the City of Philadelphia. J. B. McFarland, 
jr., will captain the wholesale team and Joseph Hyde 
will lead the retail team, which won last year. 

Edward F, Henson has donated a part of one of his 
properties at D and Wyoming as a field for the Henson 
A. A., and it will be known as Henson Field. The Hen- 
son baseball team is winning most of its games. Next 
Saturday it will play a return game with the Pearson & 
Ludaseher Lumber Company team, on the latter’s hofhe 
grounds, where the Pearson & Ludascher team hopes to 
get back for the beating the Henson team gave it 
earlier in the season. The Henson A. A. can still give 
games to some other lumber teams and would be glad to 
hear from any needing games. 

The Grater-Bodey Company, of Norristown, will hold 
its annual outing on July 24, one of the features of 
which will be a baseball game between its team and 
the Henson team, who will be its guest on that occaSion. 


PLAN NEXT TILT AT PHILADELPHIA. 





Golf Tournament Over, Bostonians Bewail Defeat but 
Vow to Turn Tables in 1916. 





_ Boston, MAss., June 15.—Lame, but happy, the mem- 
hers of the Boston lumber trade who participated on 


Wednesday and Tuesday of last week in the tenth annual 
tournament of the Lumber Trade Golf Association at 
the Weodiand Golf Club are back on the job selling lum- 
her and telling one another how it happened. Leo F. 


McAleer, chairman of the tournament committee, has 
asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent to ex- 
plain to his Philadelphia friends that the reason the 
Quaker City bunch got away with most of the prizes is 
beesnse the Boston athletes were so pleasantly busy in 
entertertainirg the out-of-town guests they didn’t have 
time to think about playing golf. ‘‘But it will be an- 
other story next year,’’? threatened Mr. McAleer, with a 
glint in his eye reminiscent of an A-1 lumber salesman on 
the track of a 10-carload order from a cash customer. 
‘*Sext year we’ll be the guests—and just watch us!’ 

‘ext year’s tournament will probably be held on the 
gol" course of the Whitemarsh Country Club, at Phila- 
de! ia, but the definite announcement has not yet been 
made by the executive committee, consisting of Leo F. 
McAleer of Boston, H. R. Bickford of Boston and New 
York, and J. W. Turnbull of Philadelphia. It is gen- 
craly agreed that it will have to ‘‘go some’’ to be any 
strenuous, exciting, interesting, amusing, or a bet- 





< 





ter all-around good time than was the annual tilt with 
golf clubs just concluded here. 

While the Philadelphians, as announced in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S telegraphic story last week, swatted 
their way to most of the fine prizes with their trusty 
drivers, it now looks as if they would not be able to take 
the president’s prize back home with them, although 
the statement that this award goes to R. W. Cutler of 
Boston now looks a bit premature. In fact, the tourna- 
ment committeemen have been wearing out pencils, de- 
veloping brain fag, and are now thinking of chartering 
an adding machine, engaging a lightning calculator and 
hiring a staff of professional auditors to find out just 
who does get the president’s prize, anyway. 

Under the rules, this distinction belongs to the lumber- 
man golfer whose score for the first 18 holes played, plus 
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FRANK BUCK, RETIRING PRESIDENT, AND HIS SUC- 
CESSOR, EUGENE W. FRY. 


the best selected 18 holes from the remainder of the 72, 
gives the lowest gross total score for 36 holes. Frank 
Perkins of the Woodland Golf Club, the official scorer, 
thinks R. W. Cutler is it, but admits he isn’t quite sure. 
His score book is jammed with the record of 55 husky 
lumbermen’s golfing performances for 72 holes each, 
which, according to Harry C. Philbrick, a Boston lumber 
merchant who admits he knows more about mathematics 
than he does about golf—and he’s some golf expert at 
that—permits of about 78,705 possible combinations. In 
the meantime the handsome clock, with the insides safely 
packed in a separate parcel, constituting the president’s 
prize, is awaiting a final decision before being awarded. 
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EVANSVILLE CLUB IN SUCCESSFUL OUTING. 


EVANSVILLE, INv., June 14.—The annual outing of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club on the steamer John S. 
Hopkins along the Ohio River, Tuesday, June 8, was 
one of the largest and most successful ever given by the 
club. When the big excursion steamer landed at New- 
burg, Ind., ten miles up the river from Evansville, the 
lumbermen, their families and invited guests ‘‘ piled off’’ 
the boat, lined up on the bank and had a group picture 
taken which is reproduced here. This was the fifth annual 
outing of the club. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE AT FIFTH ANNUAL OUTING JUNE 8, 1915. 


TO ATTEND YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

NEw York, June 15.—The annual outing of the Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association of Westchester, N. Y., 
will be held Saturday, July 10. The steamer will leave 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club at 9:30 a. m., sail up the 
Sound and view the races of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club regatta, lunch on board the steamer and return to 
the Yacht Club for dinner in the afternoon, when there 
will be dancing and games. In the evening there will 
be a sail down the Sound to the East River and Battery 
and up the Hudson to Yonkers. This is one of the big 
good times of the market. 





ENJOY OUTING ON FLATHEAD LAKE. 


KALISPELL, MontT., June 12.—A party of lumbermen 
enjoyed an outing Monday on the west shore of Flathead 
Lake. Dinner was enjoyed at Stoner’s and the party 
proceeded as far as Dayton. Autos for the occasion 
were donated by E. E. Givens, Charles Conrad and the 
Kalispell Mercantile Company, and the visitors enjoyed 
the beauties of the west side of Flathead Lake. Return- 
ing the party were guests of the Somers Lumber Company 
for lunch, and all were taken through the big mill by 
W. R. Ballord, the genial general manager. 

The outing was planned at the first quarterly meeting 
of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Libby, and it was proposed to visit Swan Lake 
and inspect the Somers Lumber Company’s operations 
there, but owing to the conditions of the road that 
journey had to be abandoned and the lake trip was sub- 
stituted. The Swan Lake trip will be taken later in ‘the 
season, 

Those in the party were M. Stewart, Sandpoint, Ida. ; 
Don Lawrence, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; T. A. McCann, 
manager of the Libby Lumber Company; C. A. Weil and 
A. G. Naundorf, of the Eureka Lumber Company; J. A. ~ 
Fenessy, of the Libby Lumber Company of Great Falls; 
James Walker, of Minneapolis, R. B. Robertson, of the 
Royal Indemnity Company of San Francisco, A. E. Boor- 
man, ©. B. March, E. E. Givens, Charles Conrad and 
G. W. Hunt, of the Kalispell Lumber Company. 
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RHODE ISLAND DEALERS IN OUTING. 

POMHAM CLUB, NARRAGANSETT Bay, R. I., June 12.— 
Few luxuries are more appreciated by lumbermen than 
the ambrosial flavor of an old-fashioned clam-bake sea- 
soned with the stimulating spice of the salty breezes from 
the broad Atlantic. So agreed the 198 enthusiastic lum- 
ber merchants who journeyed here today for the annual 
midsummer outing of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. It is the biggest and most successful out- 
ing the association ever had. 

A party of seventy-five delegates from the Boston lum- 
ber trade came down on a special train, picking up re- 
cruits en route. C. P. Chase, the ‘‘old standby’’ of the 
Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association, motored down 
from Springfield, Mass., with his son and business asso- 
ciate Lindon Chase, and a jolly party of Springfield lum- 
bermen. Parties also came by train and automobile from 
New York City, Hartford, Conn.; Worcester, Mass., and 
Newport, R. I., but the official starting place for the 
association members was Providence, R. I. 

Business cares were dumped overboard before the con- 
ductor held up Secretary-Treasurer G. Waldo Parrott for 
his big bunch of tickets. The thoughts of everyone have 
been engrossed since with good fellowship and the de- 
lights of clams served in various styles. There were also 
billiards, bowling, story-telling and cold kegs of a pleas- 
ant amber liquid that went wonderfully well with the 
clams. 

Job Peckham, the veteran Rhode Island lumber dealer 
and the Nestor of the association, came down from New- 
port and before starting home tonight declared enthusi- 
astically he had one of the most delightful outings of 
his life. 

Seven former presidents of the association participated 
in the affair. They are Charles C. Gardiner, George D. 
Lansing, Edward W. McDuff, William P. Vaughn, Arthur 
S. Vaughn, Forrest J. Perkins, and Williard I. Lansing. 

Much credit is due to the outing committee for its 
careful planning and management of the annual good 
time. President Samuel C. Cottrell, of Pawtucket, was 
chairman of this committee, and he was ably assisted by 
Vice President Arthur S. Vaughn, of Providence, Secre- 
tary-treasurer G. Waldo Parrott, of Providence, and 
Willard I. Lansing and Charles C. Gardiner. 

When the Boston delegation, seventy-five strong, ar- 
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Loans on 
imber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them.” 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


( 7 
Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 
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Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 

Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
McKnight Building, 











Minneapolis, Minn 
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Most Bankers Who 


Loan on 
Timber 


these days want to know more 
about the property than is ordi- 
narily shown bythe old time cruise. 
They not only want to know the 
amount of stumpage, varieties and 
quality, but they want to knowthe 
probable cost of logging and trans- 
porting to mill as well as location 
& of markets, demand and selling 
price of the lumber. Such exact 
knowledge places timber loans on 
an entirely different basis than did 
the ordinary blue print plat witha 
cruiser’s guess attached. Withat 
report such as we furnish you can 
absolutely show your banker whaw 
he’s getting for his money—shoor 
him how much of it is required fof 
each operation and the margin od 
profit that is possible under goon 
management, It’s then a questjon 
of your integrity. 

Our success in furnishingthis ex- 
act information comes from years 
of practical experience in the oper- 
ation of our own properties and 
handling of others’ properties — 
a knowledge of every kind of North 
American timber as well as timber 
in Mexico and South America and 
a precise working acquaintance 
with the lumber markets of the 
world. Where property justifies 


We Can Negotiate Bond 
Issues of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 


















b ings’’ recites briefly the service we have perfected during 
¥ our half a century of experience in handling timber, manu- 
an facturing lumber and exporting. and presents the names of a 
a number of concerns whom we have served, in addition to 


foreign references, 
are interested. 


We'll send it to you on request if you 


yh Cothe. 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


































rived on the 11 a, m. train it was met by a reception 
committee composed of George D. Lansing and Fred 
Buffum and escorted to the club, wheré a tasty lunch was 
served. 

Lunch lasted just two hours and thirty minutes, after 
which there was an intermission of one hour for other 
amusements, but at prompt 2:30 p. m, the waiters sallied 
forth with their tin pans, in the regulation manner of all 
clam-bakes properly conducted, and aroused a tremendous 
din by beating these utensils with heavy iron spoons until 
the staceato tintinnabulation brought ‘the lucky 198 to 
the waiting tables. 

Joe Dickinson, of Fall River, was chorister and soloist 
at the dinner, and the inimitable way he rendered ‘‘It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary’’ brought down the house. 


QUAKERS TO HOLD MIDSUMMER TOURNAMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14.—The Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Ciub will hold its midsummer tournament 
at the Overbrook Golf Club on Wednesday, June 24, and 
a large attendance is looked for. The excellent showing 
that the local contingent made at the national meet in 
Boston has renewed enthusiasm in the game, 





UTILIZES SCRAP LUMBER. 


“Junior Lumberman,’”’ 12 Years Old, Makes Ferris 
Wheel, Boat, Swing and Playhouse. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has said before that boys 
like to ‘‘tinker’’ and that the boy whose father is em- 
ployed in mill or yard has an excellent opportunity to 
do so, especially if given a little encouragement by the 
senior lumberman. There is 
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BULLETINS CAPSTAN STUMP PUL. £R, 





United States Department of Agriculture Giy Hints 
for Its Use in Different Conditions 

“The Capstan Stump Puller,’’? by Earl strait 
scientific assistant, is a bulletin issued by t} nited 
States Department of Agriculture dealing the 
capstan stump puller, its description and us: wnder 
varying conditions. The capstan consists of lrum 
from 9 to i4 inches in diameter, mounted tically 
on a small bed frame. The pulling cable wound 


on the drum. The smallest machines are equip) «| with 
45 feet of %-inch ecable—the largest with 20: 


eet of 
11g-inch cable. A sweep of from 8 to 20 feet i length 
to which the horses are hitched is attached io the 
drum. The stump puller is set near a larg: stump 
which is used as an anchor. Where it is necessary 
that the sweep should pass over the anchor siimp it 
should be cut down close to the ground. (© leyel 


ground where stumping is light the machine inay be 
set away from the anchor stump more than the length 
of the sweep. 

It is usually advisable to make the hitch as high up 
on the stump as possible provided that it is not too 
high for the team to step over. The hitch on the 
stump should be made so that the line of pull of the 
cable is tangent to the stump. If this is not done the 
hook will cyt the cable. 

Where standing trees are to be pulled much greater 
power can be developed by fastening the pulling cable 
as high up the trunk of the tree as possible. When 
this is done it will be necessary to run the cable 
through a block fastened near the base of the tree. 

It is often practicable to split all large stumps by 
dynamite rather than to depend upon the use of extra 





no material in the world that 
is as easy to work as wood, 
or from which a greater va- 
riety of useful, ornamental 
and entertaining objects can 
be fashioned. Many a fu- 
ture millwright or mill own- 
er, and yard man or yard 
manager, has learned a lot 
about the business which he 
will ultimately follow by 
‘tinkering’’ around yard or 
mill with odd pieces, or even 
refuse, easily at his disposal. 
He has not only learned how 
to use his hands and head 
but he has learned things 
tat will be of use in later 
life. 

Some illustrations are here 
presented showing what one 

junior lumberman’’ did. 
The boy is George Kor- 
netzke, of Manistique, Mich. 
His father, Fred Kornetzke, 
is master mechanic for the 
Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, operating a sawmill at 
that place. From lath, refuse 
boards and other odds and 
ends from the mill George 
made the things shown in 
the pictures. George is now 
15 vears old. The Ferris 
wheel, the boat, the swing 
and the playhouse were all 
inade when he was 12 years 
old. The model of the log- 
ging camp he made when he 
was 14. It is a reproduction 
of Camp 88 of the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Company, this 
camp being located about 12 
miles from Manistique. 
George reproduced the camp 
on a small scale with exact 
fidelity, even to the rail. 
road. It is a perfect model, 
us you can see, and the 
camp and all the other ar- 
ticles reflect great credit on 
the boy for his industry and 
skill. 

Many another boy in many another sawmill town might 
follow George Kornetzke’s example and spend many a 
pleasant hour learning to make things out of wood, 
which is the great and favorite material with which 
boys like to ‘‘tinker.’’ But we don’t believe there will 
be very many of them that can do any better than George 
can. 
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NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
lows: 


Quantity. Delivery at 


ARTICLE Meet, Vary Yard. Schedule, 
OT are ree 11,000 feet Washington, ID. C. 8494 
Pine, Virginia, 

ap EA Sra 25,000 feet Washington, 1D. C. S494 
Pine, white, No. 3.Miscellanecous Washington, 1). C. S494 
Plank, crossing .. 20,000 fect Washington, D.C. S492 
Poplar, dressed . Miscellaneous Washington, D.C. S404 
Ties, railroad cross, 

white or rock 

a ree 1,000 Washington, D. C. 8492 


LORGE KORNETZKE FROM LAT, REFUSE BOARDS, ETC. 





power blocks and cable, because much time is lost in 
adjusting blocks and hauling extra cable, which reduce 
the speed of puiling. 

In selecting a puller it is the general practice to buy 
one large enough to pull most of the stumps and then 
pull the remainder after shattering them with dyna- 
mite. Large stump pullers are both cumbersome to 
handle and expensive. ‘ 

Three men and a team are a good working crew 1 
operating the capstan machine. Where the use of 
dynamite is expensive many prefer to use extra power 
blocks and cable and pull the stumps entire. \\ hen 
once pulled the stumps may be split by a much smaller 
charge of dynamite in either end than would be Ye 
quired to split them while in the ground. ‘ 

The bulletin contains specifie and practical avice 
for different parts of the country and different condt- 
tions that are met. 
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NEWS print paper has Leen made by the Forest Seite 
‘laboratory from twenty-four different woods, ¢ a 
number compare favorably with standard spruce ulp 
paper. 
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THE SECOND DELUGE. 


Men are making murder, killing of their kind; 

Men are breaking homes and hearts, leaving hell behind; 
Men are sending sorrow all a world around— 

But the tiny tulip bud is peeping from the ground. 


God keeps right on giving; God is on his throne, 
Giving, and forgiving men for their hearts of stone. 
Still the tulips blossom, still the robins sing— 

God keeps right on giving and forgiving ev’rything. 


Were I God in Heaven, were I King of All, 

On this bloody earth below night tonight would fall, 
But tomorrow morning not a ray would shine, 

Not a single tulip bloom, in this world of mine. 


{ would shut the sunlight from the eyes of men, 
Leave the God-forgetting ace God-forgotten then, 
Till you cried to Heaven, cried on bended knees, 
Came to me in honest prayer, not in blasphemies. 


I would send a deluge, send a deluge new, 

I would shut the light of day from the eyes of you— 
Leave you in the darkness, in the dark to dwell 

On the earth that was so good that you made a hell. 


Maybe then the fingers at your neighbor’s heart 
Would let go their bloody grip, hate and war depart; 
Maybe then the mortal in the dark would see, 

Better than in all the light, what I meant to be. 


I who gave you being, I who gave you birth, 

I who gave you Heaven above, I who gave you earth, 
Must I so forever let you sin and live? 

Must I see my world at war, sorrow, and forgive? 


I who made you brothers, I who made you kin, 

Gave a planet for a place men might wander in, 
Gave you tree and tulip, ‘gave you sun and sod, 

Shall I keep on giving gifts while you laugh at God? 


No; another deluge I will send you soon: 

There shall be a sunless day, night without a moon; 
I shall stop the starlight—you may creep and crawl 
In the darkness you have made, till the end of all! 


KEEP YOUR HEARTS FIFTEEN. 

One day George Henry Cleveland came into the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with a Big Idea, and asked if it could not be put into a poem. 
The poem was written, and it is published herewith. The Idea will be found 
in the closing line of each stanza: 

Looking backward along the years, lumberman friends, tonight, 
Looking back at the smiles and tears, here in the cheerful light, 

When were the days, the golden days, the very best days we knew, 
When did we walk in the gladdest ways under the skies of blue? 

When was our living the most sublime, when was our joy supreme ?— 
Wasn’t it back in the boyhood time, back by the woodland stream? 
Wasn't it there on the country road when we were boys akin, 

When never a heart had ever a load, with a world to wander in? 

Let us go back to the boyhood joys, back on the woodland way— 

Keep your hearts fifteen, my boys, no matter how long you stay! 


Let us put all our cares aside; student, forget your books; 

I know a place where the rainbows hide—this is the way it looks: 

There’s a sloping bank where the grass is green, a pool that is dark and deep; 

There sighing softly the hemlocks lean, and the world is fast asleep; 

There are mossy rocks, there are lilies near, there is shadow, and there 
is sun, 

And over the pebbles the waters clear in musical measures run; 

Through a roof of green there’s a glimpse of blue, there’s a melody always 
heard— 

There’s a master singer to sing to you, the lullaby of a bird. 

You are far away from the world of noise, you are far from the world away— 

Keep your hearts fifteen, my boys, no matter how long you stay! 


Who would go seeking for knowledge now, who would be off to school 
With a weary brain and a wrinkled brow to study a written rule, 
While out in the wood is another book, a book that is open wide— 
A sloping bank and a singing brook and a pool where the rainbows hide? 


1 y . . 

Th ‘ve are larger lessons for men to learn imprinted upon the sod, 

Th ves a larger school where a man may turn from the books of men to God. 
'o a cleaner life and a cleaner heart and a clearer brain it calls— 


Aut it’s just a stream where the minnows dart and the summer sunlight falls. 
For labor enough of our time employs; let us take a time for play— 
Keo}, your hearts fifteen, my boys, no matter how long you stay! 


We will hide our books in a friendly bush and away from the school we’ll 


run— 
From the stress of strife and the crowds that push, and we’ll have our day 
of fun. 
W ‘| follow the course of the winding stream that tumbles from out the hills, 
W a day to fish and a day to dream, away from the pace that kills. 
We'll fill our lungs with the springtime air, our hearts with the springtime 
: song; 
We? 


il shut our eyes to the world of care, and follow the stream along. 

‘1 go to school in the school outdoors and learn from a teacher wise 

‘ sits above on a bough and pours a song to the sunlit skies. 

will taste again of the childhood joys, and none shall be old or gray— 
' your hearts fifteen, my boys, no matter how long you stay! 


vill not wait till the spring is here, till the east is all alight ; 

vill not wait for the changing year—we will journey back tonight. 
will sing old songs, we will tell old tales, we will talk of the days of old 
en grass was green in the verdant vales-and the world was lit with 
SOtd. 
pew hide our troubles, our books and all, we will skip from the school 
or men 

follow after the robin’s eall and fish in the woods again. 
will all be boys with a boyish love of the woods and the world of green, 
h the skies all blue as they bend above, and our hearts all glad and clean. 
‘' we'll go from here full of oldtime joys that shall last till the final day— 
“)) your hearts fifteen, my boys, no matter how long you stay! 


t} 








THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XXXIX. 


CHARLES HENRY MACINTOSH, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


He is a Scot—as like as not 


Another Bobby Burns; 

And lots of times his hand to rimes 
As skilfully he turns. 

But, so it seems, of all his themes, 
One gives him special pride; 

He often sings of Scottish things— 
But loudest of the Clyde. 





JUNE. 


A moon, 

A tune, 

And June 
Arrayed; 

The breeze, 

The trees 

With these 
A maid. 

A lie, 

A sigh, 

A shy 
Caress ; 

A chap, 

A lap 

And _ hap- 


Piness! 





JUST LIKE THAT. 


MELVERN, KAN. 

Several years ago a man rushed into 
our office and inquired the price of lumber 
suitable for building a chicken house. We 
replied $1.60 a hundred feet. He asked, 
“Is it all knots?’ We replied, “Oh, no, 
about half and half.” 

A civil engineer in the employ of the 
railroad company, with an office in a 
building owned by the writer, had hardly 
got settled till a man some the worse for 
liquor felt in duty bound to give him the 
pedigree of the men of the town. All 
were bad but himself and, when the writer 
was mentioned, the C. E. said, “‘He seems 
like a good man.” But the response came 
quick as a flash, ‘Do you call a man that 
has sold as many knot-holes as he has a 
good man?’ 

A. F. BEACH. 


THE MORNING MAIL. 
. Port ANGELES, WASH. 
If Judge or Puck were to be re-named 
the “Shingle Weavers’ Union” the public 
would know the insides of the wrappers 
were full of jokes. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
Talking about sticking close to 
your work, one of the favorite ex- 
pressions of our friend Mr. Gibbons, 
of the Illinois Central, is ‘‘Oh, I 


Pe 


see. 


There is a stenographer on the third 
floor of the new Chicago Lumber Ex- 
change Building who pays a_ gentle 
and appropriate compliment to the 
lumbermen who inhabit it. In signal- 
ing the elevator man she calls the third 
floor ‘‘t’ree.’?’ And ‘Greenbaum ’’ 
is a rather appropriate name for a 
banker in the same building, by the 
way. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 











GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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We’ve Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 
you can help us cut cost still further and at 


same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








STANDARD 
INSURANCE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


100 William St., New York. Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


$20. Insurance Protective Service 





Ist. Review the list of companies in which you are insured, 
telling you whether or not there are any undesirable 
companies, 


2nd. Index and watch your companies 365 days in the year. 


3rd. Furnish you with a copy of “he latest annual edition 
of our FIRE REPORTS and monthly supplements. 


4th. Supply all privileged confidential reports required. 























Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


B G. BT 94 Wall Street, 
WUs. , 


NEW YORK 











MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. 


Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Good properties financed. 








| TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Y JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY \ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[Hogue teasE NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 





143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 

















Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 
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PITTSBURGH 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
> Timbers 

)) ge. Cross Ties 


, 











Send your orders to 


od 


The Denman Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








— 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. co. | 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work ii PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || narowooms *" 





Secncnssin Offices, PITTSBURGH, ra. | 
| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


























l PITTSBURGH, PA. I 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














se PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 


L Konnarock, Va. 
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UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEC’Y & TREAS 








MOTOR TRUCK USE AND USEFULNESS INCREASE. — 





Popularity Makes Sales Easy — Extensive Employment in Eleven States — Philippines 
Adopt Modern Methods of Carriage. 





SOLD MOTOR TRUCKS BY ’PHONE 


The use of the telephone has had a striking demon- 
stration recently and the value of advertising has been 
more strikingly confirmed. When John Thompson, of the 
Thompson Auto Company, Detroit, Mich., while at the 
Federal plant, sold ‘‘another Federal’’ over the tele- 
phone, J. F. Bowman, director of sales for the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, called it a remarkable stunt. 
But investigation only served to increase his surprise. 
He learned that dealers use that method quite frequently 
and often the results are actual sales. The company 
gives an instance of a sale made by ’phone. 

The Gerlinger Motor Car Company, Portland, Ore., 
recently sold two Federal trucks over the long distance 
*phone to two different concerns in Baker, Ore. One of 
the concerns had never even seen a Federal before. The 
Thompson Auto Company had been a consistent, heavy 
advertiser as had also the Gerlinger Motor Car Com- 
pany. This advertising has made the Federal trucks so 
well known and created such an impression of honesty 
that substantial business men put their faith in the trucks 
to the extent of ordering over the ’phone—in some in- 
stances without even a demonstration. The Federal 
company believes the strong sentiment in favor of motor 
trucks shows the predicted upward trend in business. 





STATISTICS ABOUT MOTOR TRUCKS. 

The Division of Road Economics, Office of Public 
Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, has 
published circular No. 49 entitled ‘‘Motor Vehicle 
Registration and Revenues, 1914.’’ This circular shows 
that eleven States in the Union provide for separate 
registration of motor trucks, which are classified by 
statutory definition. In the case of Oregon this defi- 
nition includes excursion taxis. In the eleven States 
where separate registration is practiced the total num- 
ber of motor trucks was 44,355. These eleven States are 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island and Vermont. In New York regis- 
trations totaled 17,325; Massachusetts was second with 
8,236 and Vermont showed the smallest number—219. 
The report shows the gross registration revenues from 
motor vehicle licenses issued in the United States dur- 
ing 1914 totaled $12,270,035.78. 





MOTOR TRUCKS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


In 1909 there were few automobiles and auto trucks 
in the Philippine Islands. Today there are 355 auto 
trucks and 1,933 automobiles, 
about half of which are 
outside of Manila. To a 
great extent these power ve- 
hicles take the place of rail- 
roads, which are expensive to 
build in the islands, Indeed, 
good roads are recognized as 
more important than rail- 
roads. The trucks do not 
take the place of carabao, or 
water buffalo, but merely 
free these patient animals 
for work in the wet, soggy 
rice fields, for which they are 


especially adapted. More- 
over, the absence of the two- 
wheel carts is a condition 


earnestly desired, as these 
vehicles grind the roads un- 
necessarily. 

The two cuts reproduced 
herewith from the April 
issue of the Far Eastern Re- 
view were selected from thir- 
ty-three contained in an ar- 
ticle by O. Garfield Jones. 
They depict primitive and 
modern methods of trans- 
portation used in the islands. 
However, it should be re- 
membered that the carabao 
will still be used for many 
years, although he will prob- 
ably soon be released from 
the cart and confine his en- 
ergy to dragging sleds over 
the soggy rice fields, for 
which most other forms of 
transportation are futile. As 
the mileage of good roads 
increases the demand for 
trucks will increase. 





W. A. Webster, receritly 
appointed manager of the 
W. H. Wood Company, at 
Cambridge, Mass., has 
bought three heavy motor 
trucks for hauling lumber. 
Two of these he will use in 
making deliveries from the 
Cambridge yard more effi- 
cient and the other for the 





* 


WAR STIMULATES DOMESTIC SALES. 
‘*The great work of American motor trucks in “uro- 
pean countries at war has stimulated domestic sal». im. 
measurably,’’ says Sales Manager G. C. Frey the 
Kissel Kar. It would seem as though business men are 
following in constructive lines the example set | 


sol- 
diers in the work of destruction and are findin~ that 
motor trucks are as efficient in building up a they 


are in tearing down. 


GASOLINE HOSE DEVELOPED. 

I. R. Bailey, manager of the mechanical goo. de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
reports an active demand for the ‘‘Kantkink I{ose”’ 
used in garages, shops, and mines, and for gasoline 
hose which will resist the action of gasoline and at 
the same time not discolor the fluid. He claims the 
company has succeeded in developing a hose that b 
actual test meets these specifications. Mr. Bailey also 
says the whole mechanical goods department of the com- 
pany shows gratifying growth. 





EIGHTY TRUCKS FOR FIGHTING EUROPE. 
Eighty Kissel Kar trucks left the factory of the com- 
pany at Hartford, Wis., recently on one train. The 
shipment consisted of thirty ambulances and fifty heavy 
service vehicles for commissary use, and was consigned 
to the Serbian Government. 





NAVY YARD WINS CONTRACT FOR SHIP. 


Boston, Mass., June 15.—The ship’s ways constructed 
of spruce and yellow pine at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard have been completed and last week the keel of the 
new $1,171,713 supply ship for the United States Navy 
was laid with impressive ceremony. Government offi- 
cials who spoke predicted that this will be the fore- 
runner of many ships to be built at the local navy yard, 
which is pretty good news for the Boston lumber trade, 
as it requires a large quantity of lumber first and last 
to build even a steel warship. The Charlestown Navy 
Yard won the bid for the supply ship in open competi- 
tion with all the shipbuilding plants in the country. 
It is estimated that it will take nearly two years to 
build the ship. The work will be done by the regular 
force of mechanics at the yard. This will be the first 
ship built at Charlestown since the double turreted 
monitor Monadnock was launched there April 23, 1864, 
to fight in the Civil War. 
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Webster Lumber Company, 
at Watertown, Mass, 


ANCIENT METHOD OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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U. S, AND EUROPEAN MILL METHODS CONTRASTED. 





British Supply of Lumber Is Limited — Sawing Much Slower But More Accurate Than 
In This Country. 





[By W. J. BLackMUR.] 


Ij is rather interesting to notice the various ways 
indusiries are developed in different countries. The re- 
sult may be very similar, but the method of obtaining 
esults may be entirely different. Perhaps no other 
y shows such startling contrasts as the European 


those 
indust! 


and .:merican method of making lumber. It would 
take too long to detail the many ways by which to obtain 
finished Jumber, from the ancient use of the pit saw to 
the modern whirl of the log band mill. I have often 
wondered what has caused men in various countries to 
use machines which differ in their principles to obtain 
the same results. In England it is fairly easy to follow 


the evolution of sawing machines. It was a simple mat- 
ter to apply power to the pit saw; then the invention of 
the circular saw in England gave this saw a preference 
which it has not yet lost. 
In making comparisons between England and America 


the amount of lumber in England must be taken into 
consideration. The mills in country districts are scat- 
tered, while those in the towns saw only imported timber. 
Most of the timber sawn in the British country districts 
is hard and erooked, with uncertain interiors, so it is 
necessary that the wood be examined as often as pos- 
sible before another board is taken off the log. For 
this purpose the horizontal saw is used which is the 
application of power to the pit saw. when used horizon- 
tally. To the average American the sawing of a log by 
a horizontal saw is a very slow process. The log is put 
on a traveling table and a single reciprocating saw is 
used. The speed of the saw varies from 150 to 250 
revolutions a minute. With many of the saws the cut- 
ting motion is a continuous one. It may be asked why 
is such a slow process used when other machines can be 
obtained which will eut fifty times faster. The answer 
is that the machine is simple and efficient. The kerf is 
narrow, and the sawing is remarkably good, while an 
ordinary workman can work the machine. It is this, 
more than anything else that makes the machine so 
useful. Another factor is that the appliances for han- 
dling the timber in England are so unsuited for the pur- 
pose that they would not keep an American log band 
mill running. It would be waiting for timber at least 
two-thirds of the time. Indeed I know a great number 
of country timberyards where the timber would be ex- 
hausted at the end of a good day’s run of an American 
log band machine equipped with modern accessories for 
supplying logs to the mill so there is no delay in the 
sawing. 
Great Britain’s Resources Differ Widely From 
America’s. 


It will be asked why are Britishers content with such 
slow sawing, why do they not put down a plant which 
will cut up the timber rapidly? May I reply that it 
would be very difficult to supply fresh timber to keep 
those mills running at such a rapid rate. The whole 


condition of things is different from that in the 
States. The mills are not placed against a forest which 


will take a certain number of years to clear. They are 
placed close to a railway station in a neighborhood which 
is well wooded. I might mention one or two exceptions 
Which prove the rule. 

Among the Chiltern hills, about thirty to forty miles 
west of London, are a considerable number of beech 
woods. They are not large enough to be called forests, 
still they supply a number of mills with timber for the 
manufacture of furniture, mostly chairs. Other mills 
are placed in well wooded districts, where trees along 
the houndaries of the fields, along the road side or from 
the private grounds of large estates supplying the mills. 
It is trom the latter source that the best timber comes; 
avenues of trees will be planted in such a way that they 
have the fullest possible advantages for developing, so 
they are all that ean be desired from a timber mer- 
chant’s point of view. It will be seen from this that 
the trees coming to the mills I have described are of 
various kinds, beech, oak, elm, poplar, fir, chestnut. 
Most of the trees are brought to the mill by road—a slow 
and expensive method. Under these conditions it will be 
Seen that there is no great hurry to convert those trees 
into lumber. They are dealt with in a very methodical 
fashion; the horizontal saw being used taking its one 
board off at a time, while a few circulars will convert 
the branches and top wood into saleable lumber. 

_OF late years a great number of mills have been put- 
ting down log band mills, which have been very satis- 
factor *. However, very few men have gone to any ex- 
pense for the rapid handling of the sawn timber, which 


th paced alongside of the machine, then moved away in 
€ Jog, 


No Arrangement of Machinery in English Mills. 


Hy ‘e again another British method makes the rapid 
conversion of timber a difficult problem. When timber 
is sawed to make certain sized boards an¢i the scantlings 
sco ‘ut into strips, everything is arranged for this 
purpose Inan American mill. It is only a matter of 
rs igs ging the machinery to obtain the results. In very 
mails in England is this done. The timber is sawed, 
‘e" to certain sizes, but to boards, planks ete., these 
‘ng obtained as wide as possible, and are then, per- 

Re taken from the mill to the timber merchant who 
“s Pought the log, but who does not intend to. sell it 
ee it has been in stock for one or two years. Every 
“i of the log is packed away, with sticks between 
, so that the air is in contact with each board. 
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When all these things are considered, it will be readily 
understood how the conditions which govern’ the evolution 
of the sawmill in the British Isles have tended to make 
for slow sawing, yet careful workmanship. If you order 
l-inch boards you obtain %-inch ones, the difference 
between the two sizes being the saw kerf, whereas if you 
buy American oak boards, or any other kind of American 
sawed wood, unless it has been planed you may obtain 
boards which are % inch at one end and 1% inches at 
the other. This is not exaggeration. I have many a 
time measured such sizes. The Russians are just as 
liberal with their timber. Molding strips from Arch- 
angel will measure 7% inches for six 1l-inch strips, an 
extra 114% inch of timber to be machined off. How- 
ever, I am not out complaining about the extra amount 
of timber, whoever gives it to us; I am trying to show 
how the conditions in various countries have modified or 
altered sawing and machining processes. 

European Sawing Conditions Undergoing Changes. 

Strange though it may be, a modification of sawing 
conditions is now going on owing to the war now being 
waged in Europe. For years we have imported an enor- 
mous amount of what is called firewood, which is a col- 
lection of the short pieces cut off from the timber to 
raise the quality of the remainder. This ranges in 
length from 8 inches to 5 feet, from a few inches wide 
to 11 inches. Most of the boxes in London were made 
from a selection of the best of this timber. Now the 
importation of this has been seriously checked, and a 
quantity of round timber has taken its place. This is 
a new thing for the box making mills, and it has puzzled 
many of the superintendents of those mills to decide 
how such timber can be converted into box boards. I 
have had a great number of inquiries to answer with 
regard to this problem. Probably the best way to con- 
vert those logs into box boards is that adopted by a 
large London box maker. The small round logs are 
taken from the barge and carried by two circular saws 
which cut a slab off each side. It is now ready to be 
made into boards, a cut with a circular removes the other 
slab at the side and the flat three-sided log is now ready 
to be cross. cut and made into boards. 

One or two men are very keen on eutting up these 
small logs (they are only about 10 inches in diameter) 
upon the log frame. This would ¢onvert the log into 
boards, but it would mean considerable sorting to cut 
the various sized boards into ones which would suit the 
purpose of the box makers. On the whole it can be 
said that if the supply of the small logs is to continue 
the box makers’ mills at least will be similar to those in 
America. The circular and the log band resaw will dis- 
place the ‘‘groundoff,’’. and special appliances will be 
used for taking the planks and boards from machine to 
machine. 

What of the Future? 


What of the future? Shall we install into our mills 
every appliance for the rapid conversion of timber so 
that we shall be able to make records in sawing speeds, 
or will you on your side of the world come to the con- 
clusion that our method of exact sawing is the best? 
I am of the opinion that the change will not be on our 
side. Despite the enormous demand for timber for hut 
building and army work the trade can not be said to be 
legitimately busy. The cabinet trade is very quiet. 
A quantity of jerry-built furniture is coming on the 
market, for the working people of England are receiv- 
ing more money than during peace times, and many 
women are spending that money to furnish their homes. 
The best furniture trade is very slack; many manufac- 
turers are making war materials, so it will be readily 
understood that no great change will take place in this 
particular branch of the woodworking industry. Putting 
all the evidence together, one can say that the change 
will be on your side of the world. It will be found, 
through the increasing demand for well sawn lumber, that 
it will be a paying proposition to saw slowly and to have 
lumber so finished by the saw that it will need but the 
sander to take out the saw marks, instead of the planer. 





LUMBERMEN LEARN OF SUBMARINES. 


Boston, Mass., June 11.—The Lumber Trade Club of 
Boston held its regular meeting at the Boston City Club 
last night. About 30 members were present and enjoyed 
a good dinner. Good fellowship prevailed throughout 
the evening. The members discussed the lumber trade 
and its future prospects. All the members expressed 
the opinion that the outlook for the trade is very good. 

William J. Barry, of the Buttrick Lumber Company, 
of Waltham, president of the club, was in the chair. 
After the regular business of the club had been trans- 
acted, President Barry addressed the members briefly. 
He told them he had a surprise in store for them. He 
said he knew the members of the club present at the 
meeting would be delighted to listen to such a compe- 
tent authority on submarines as Eric H. Ewartz, of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, of Quincy Point, 
especially as the submarine is attracting so much atten- 
tion in this great European conflict. 

President. Barry then introduced Mr. Ewartz. Mr. 
Ewartz explained to his audience in detail the construc- 
tion of the undersea boats, their use and the important 
part these little terrors are playing in the great Euro- 
pean war. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 











Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH. 


Telecode Used 


















Any 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
10 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 

Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2.C & B Beech 

500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 











Maple, Birc 
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and Basswood 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 


ere Lou Need? 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 

45 M ft. 5-4 1st&2nds Basswood 
50 M ft. 5-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com. Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com. Basswood 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





We can name you some 
very attractive prices 
on the following stock, 
which we have to move: 


12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 

12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
300,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
300,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch 

80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Bassw 

30,000 ft. 4-4 No. | Com. & Better Basswood 

30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 


R. HANSON & SONS 


Grayling, Mich. 
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Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 


200 “ “  2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 
19° 2x8-10. 

300“ “ each “ 12.14. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
90 “ 2x10-10. 150“ “ 14, 
200 “ 2a10:12, 2AO° * 6. 
300 “ “4 H* 26-16 
a “ 16. 100° 26.168. 
a 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6” and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 











Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 
We are prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


In carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 
form in color and texture. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


ae: (AT, “eee. 
troit, Mich. . Ind. 
ov “ws t ae Y OHIO. Grand Rapids,Mich. 

otciaap nada Clovcinnd, Obie. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Quicksand, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














The Probst Lumber Company 


S to Cincinnati Branch of 
on tae em — CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CROSSING and BRIDGE 
For — PLANK — Sale 


2 Cars 3x6 and up—10 and up RED OAK. 
5 Cars 2x6 and up—10 and up WHITE OAK. 
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Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, 


Hardwood Lumber f 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 4 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,“ cnio'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 

q Cherry in United States. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Bungalow Design Combines Comfort, Luxury and Low Cost—An Appeal to Artistic 


Paste 


— A Change in Rotation of Plans. 





The effective little bungalow illustrated this week it is 
estimated can be built for about $2,900 and, as will be 
seen from the floor plan sketch herewith, it has five 
rooms, there being two bedrooms and a bath on the 
ground floor in the rear, in addition to the three other 
rooms, There is also a good cellar, which besides laun- 
dry has a separate drying room for clothes and in addi- 
tion to furnace and coal rooms and storage room the 
architect has also indicated a billiard room 12 feet 7 
inches by 16 feet. The dining room is well lighted by 
front and side windows. The living room has a fireplace 
flanked by built-in bookcases and the kitchen is supplied 
with a commodious pantry, which serves also as an entry 
way to the dining room. Altogether 


Plans will be furnished for $1.50, including aking 


blue prints, standard specification form and lumber bill, 
Electrotypes of the two cuts, which are of suitable size 
for standard newspaper column, will be supplied for 41,50 

In response to a request for plans for summer cottages, 


Architect Charles Edgar Bates has submitted plans 73, 
74 and 75, at estimated costs of $97, $240 and $400 re- 
spectively. These three plans will be published together 
as the next installment on account of their seasonable 
character, leaving Nos. 71 and 72 to follow in due 
course. The two cheaper plans will be sold at 50 cents 
each, with specifications and lumber bill, and No. 75 at 
75 cents, or $1.50 for the complete set of three plans, 





the arrangement appears to be ex- 
cellent for a bungalow of this cost. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 70, DESIGNED BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








This is about the usual time in normal years when 
the sash and door business of the country begins to 
taper off as midsummer approaches. Owing to the 
fact, however, that conditions for the last eighteen 
months have been different than for many years, the 
sash and door trade of the country seems to be 
making forward strides rather than relaxing. There 
is really a splendid inquiry for estimates on special 
work reported from different parts of the country and 
this is most gratifying to the manufacturers. Plenty 
of new building is developing and it is said that the 
business taken leaves a fair margin of profit. The 
outlook for the rest of the year is considered prom- 
ising. The country demand for regular stock sizes 
is better and building is said to be lively in the 
smaller places, good weather conditions having stimu- 
lated this branch of the trade. 

In Chicago, since the millmen settled their differ- 
ences with their employees, good demand is reported. 
Notwithstanding the carpenters’ strike there is a good 
deal of building in the suburbs and this has helped 
to keep the mill houses and factories fairly busy. Odd 
work orders are in good volume and they are for im- 
mediate use. Stock sizes are also more active and 
prospects are bright that an unusual activity will be 
maintained during the usually dull summer period. 
Permits are holding their volume and this speaks well 
for the future of the sash and door trade, once the 
carpenters’ strike is settled. 

Country yards are beginning to send in some liberal 
orders to Minneapolis and St. Paul factories, which 
are already well loaded up with city business to keep 
them going for some months. The building movement 
has reached the stage when orders must be placed 
and retailers in the country districts are asking that 
shipments be hurried. 

An ever-increasing demand for sash and door prod- 
ucts is reported by Oshkosh manufacturers, who ex- 
pect a record breaking activity by July. The market 
for special work keeps its ascendancy over that for 
all other supplies and prices on sash have improved 
assuringly. Farmers begin to inquire and several good 
orders from that source have already been booked. 

At Baltimore, Md., the weather is rather steadier, 
which facilitates building and tends to stimulate de- 
mand. Builders are asking for delivery of orders and 
most of the factories are now running full time with- 
out pressure. While prices have not undergone any 
positive advance, a steadying influence is noted. With 
the increase in the number of orders the competition is 
lessened, with favorable effect upon the business. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports a 
little more activity than two or three weeks ago, but 
below the normal for this season. Some of the mills 
have now a larger force of men at work and are put- 
ting in longer hours than they did earlier in the year. 
Building work is active, but great competition prevails 
for whatever business develops. Collections are also 
poorer than usual. The outlook is for a fair amount 
of business to continue during the next few weeks, 


Manufacturers of millwork in the Cincinnati terri- 
tory report some improvement in the situation. Some 
of the mills are running on stock material but most 
of them are engaged on special and generally high class 
work for the better class of houses. Considerable in- 
crease is manifest in the movement of material with 
the change to more favorable weather for building. 
Manufacturers, however, complain about small margins 
of profit and too little net result for the amount of 
business done. 

The St. Louis sash and door mills are operated on 
nearly a normal basis. There is fair demand from 
local sources and more orders are coming in from the 
country than a week ago. Prospects continue quite bright 
and unless the weather conditions change an excellent 
trade is in sight, as there is considerable figuring for 
local business as well as from outside sources. 

The Kansas City sash and door trade was a little 
slower last week, owing to the fact that the heavy 
rains cut down the country demand temporarily. The 
inquiries, however, continued to come in good volume 
and there apparently is plenty of figuring both in the 
cities and in the country. There have been no changes 
in the price cards for several weeks and probably will 
be none until the demand is considerably increased. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers report that they are 
selling stock a little more freely to the sash and door 
factories now and that a good many of them are plac- 
ing orders for immediate shipment, indicating that they 
are getting ready for a good run of business soon. 
Every indication points to the best building fall im 
several years. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district Te 
port continued feeling of improving strength in door 
prices and they are hopeful of the future. Factories 
still report a good volume of business; in fact, plen- 
tiful orders. Salesmen advise that the arrival of sum- 
mer has brought better demand through the middle 
West and that country trade is showing increased life. 
There is a fair call for special work. Sash, finish, 
veneer panels and such lines are moving well at com 
paratively better value than doors. : 

The trade at San Francisco is not as lively as it 
should be, although many wooden dwellings are erecte 
in the residential districts. Door manufacturing 3S 
rather quiet in the neighboring manufacturing districts. 
In the white pine lumber zone most of the door fae- 
tories are in steady operation, with reduced outputs of 
door stock and open sash. 

No encouraging feature occurred in window glass 
business during the last week, very few orders being 
placed. A number of machine plants and all of the 
hand operated plants have shut down for the summer 
and will not resume earlier than November. Aithough 
the domestic consumption has been considerably less 
during the operating period of the last fire, the 
large increase in export business, together with the 
curtailment in production, has more than offset the 
falling off in demand, Stocks at factories are said ta 
be well assorted, 
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“EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING BASIS OF FORESTRY. 





Forest Engineer Has to Solve Many Problems That the Civil Engineer Rarely Meets — 
Must Be Practical Woodsman. 





[By W. W. Guerason.] 


for practical forest work a certain amount of train- 
ing und experience in engineering is necessary. Im 
fact it is the real basis of forestry. Problems in for- 
est management are dependent upon measurements for 
their solution. The first thing that confronts the for- 
ester in this line is what the annual growth is on a 
certain tract. He has to know this in order to find 
out how much timber can be cut without lowering the 
growing capacity. Taking the broad definition of en- 
ginecring, to-wit: the science of measurements, we 
see that management is directly dependent upon en- 
gineering. In considering cruising again we find that 
this field depends upon engineering. The present meth- 
ods of cruising which involve the making of a more 
or less complicated map still farther emphasize the re- 
lation between forestry and engineering. 

Vorestry as a whole is too large a subject for a man 
to absorb in its entirety and as the profession develops 
we will find different kinds of foresters. At present 
we have come to a point where a division of the sub- 
ject is necessary. The output of theoretical men from 
the universities is larger than the demand, while the 
demand for practical woodsmen with a certain amount 
of theoretical education is far from being supplied. 
In this country we have practically no schools that fit 
a man to do the work that lumber companies want 
done. They want a man who will go into the woods 
and stay until he gets what he went after; that is, he 
must be able to shoulder a pack and carry it, to cook 
his own meals, to take care of himself and last but not 
least to do what he is ordered to do even if it takes 
the hide off. That may mean six months in the bush 
in the dead of winter or when the black fly, punkie or 
mosquito is the most active. I know of one young 
man who was employed by a large Canadian concern 
at a salary of $35 a month to begin. He was sent to 
the bush and started in calipering trees. He was in 
the woods for six months, then came out for a few 
days and then went back for six months more. When 
the thermometer is 65 degrees below zero forest work 
is no rest cure. At the end of the year this young man 
was receiving $75 a month and was the only man of the 
original erew remaining. At present he is in line for 
a better position and his advancement is all due to 
his training. He had an education along forestry lines 
consisting of a training as a woodsman primarily, sup- 
plemented by practical work in forest engineering, 
while only about one-fourth of his time had been de- 
voted to theoretical forestry. 

This example illustrates one class of foresters, to- 
wit: those who have a certain amount of theory but 
with the main part of their education in practical 
engineering and woodcraft. Such men as these are 
the true foresters. Another class will be the men who 
specialize in certain lines such as dendrology, silvi- 
culture ete. It might be well to mention a third-class 
who will be chiefly business men with a general educa- 
tion along forestry lines. In my opinion this class 
will largely be recruited from the men of class one. 

Forest engineering is not civil engineering but is 
as widely separated from that as is electrical engineer- 
ing. A man may be a fine civil engineer, but that does 
not mean he is a capable forest engineer. It is true 
that the forest engineer uses many of the same instru- 
ments that the civil engineer does but in general he 
has to work with fewer instruments and under more 
adverse conditions. What the transit is to the civil 
engineer the compass is to the forester. 

In forest work cost is the deciding factor in most 


cases. To illustrate this: It is desired to locate a 
“‘forty,’? in Michigan. To do this it is necessary to 
Tun at least three miles of line. A transit line would 
cost “rom $20 a mile upward while a compass line 
should not eost over $10 a mile. That is, the transit 


work would cost at least twice as much as the com- 
pass work while the compass line would serve the pur- 
pose just as well, Forest land valued at $20 an acre 
and a town lot worth $20 a foot frontage present en- 
tirely different problems. I do not mean by this that 
transit work is of no use in the woods, for it is, but 
for every ease requiring the use of a transit there 
are i cety-nine requiring the use of a compass. 


Problems Forest Engineer Has to Solve. 


the forest engineer has many problems to confront 
Whici the civil engineer rarely meets. Feeding a crew 
hieaig out in the woods thirty miles from a settlement, 
Jviug in the open and searching for corners set half 
“ <sstury ago are matters of every day occurrence 
wit & forester. It sounds like an easy matter to go 


a end locate an old line or corner when one has a 
_— iption of them, but in reality this-is one of the 
im ‘ifficult problems that the forest engineer has 
..1 J ‘tont. Wooden corners seem to rot over night 
ice “unters and trappers frequently blaze lines for 
sel Which very closely paraliel boundary lines. 
<yJmes it seems as though the original lines were 


nniv 
Mply 


i imaginary lines which existed only in some- 
e's Ml 


“sed ind. To the layman blazes look very much alike 
» 2 skilled woodsman a few years’ difference in 
i}, 120 fa blaze means considerable. In the eyes of 
tion in weinal lines are absolute and their identifica- 
This & & very important part of the forester’s work. 
fo ion One Of the many points which it is impossible 

carn from a book, because blazes vary in their ap- 


pearance in different species of trees. I know of cases 
where skilled woodsmen were able to locate original 
boundary lines after skilled engineers had given up. 
These men would have no idea about using a transit but 
a hand compass was an open book. An old line rarely is 
straight although it may be given so in the field notes. 
Generally they vary from a few minutes to degrees 
and quite often they change in direction two or three 
times before the corner is reached. As long as the 
original line can be located it is absolute and no sub- 
sequent survey can change it except by mutual agree- 
ment of the owners. A perfectly straight line would 
be ideal, but since it is rarely found in the woods the 
forester should be able to identify the correct line even 
if it does not exactly tally with the original notes. 
The age of a tree blaze can easily be determined by 
cutting into the tree and counting the growth rings 
laid on since the blaze was made but this takes time. 
A skilled woodsman seldom cuts into a blaze because 
he can tell the age very closely by the external appear- 
ance. While he may not be a graduate engineer he fre- 
quently will follow old lines that would puzzle the 
theoretically-trained man, and not only this but he 
will go twice as far in a day and for all practical 
purposes do the work just as well. 

Fully one-half of the work done in the woods is 
dependent upon pacing. The forester frequently has 
to work alone and must measure certain lines or dis- 
stances. He can not use a chain or tape and must 
pace. In topographic work and cruising pacing is in- 
dispensable and it is surprising how accurately a 
trained man will measure distances. It is not an un- 
common occurrence for a cruiser to check out within 
five or ten paces in a mile. This is one of the things 
in which the average technically trained man is not 
well enough grounded. It is another phase of the 
work which can not be learned from text books. It 
can only be learned in the woods under the same con- 
ditions as are met with daily. Thus, the forester 
should learn to pace in burned areas, in virgin and 
second growth timber, in flat and hilly country and 
last but not least on snowshoes. To pace well re- 
quires lots of practice and the use of good common 
sense. Pacing is done mainly in two ways. First 
we have the single pace method where every step is 
counted. This is a very tedious method and requires 
too much time. A much better method is to count 
every time either the right or left foot is placed. This 
allows more time in which to observe the timber or 
country and gives a larger unit of measurement which 
is easier to keep track of. The average man will pace 
about five and a half feet, which makes a very conven- 
ient unit to work with since twelve paces just make a 
chain, The general tendency in pacing is to take too 
large a step. A six-foot pace may be easy in the 
morning but along toward evening it is apt to be a 
strain to make it. Very few men can use a six-foot 
pace and do it consistently all day and one day after 
another. 

In level work the civil engineer relies mainly upon 
the Wye level while the forester has to do his work 
mostly with the aneroid barometer or the hand level. 
In nine cases out of ten the Wye level is not suitable 
for woods work because of the expense. The aneroid 
at its best is not a particularly accurate instrument 
but as a rule it is accurate enough for forest work. 
It has the advantages of cheapness and speed. I know 
of some very satisfactory aneroid work which was 
done last winter by two men, using only one aneroid. 
They mapped about 160 acres a day and used a 20- 
foot contour interval. In general it is better to use 
two aneroids, leaving one at camp to be read by the 
cook at intervals during the day, or to have a baro- 
graph in camp. Still where it is impossible to do this 
quite accurate rough work can be done by checking 
in on known points, Hand level work is slower than 
aneroid work but as a whole is more accurate. Fre- 
quently it is possible to do hard level work when run- 
ning out boundary lines. The chainmen generally 
have time enough to do this work and in running out 
a section on which the topography is to be taken later 
these elevations are very valuable checks for the 
aneroid. There is one phase of transit work which 
it might be advisable to mention here. That is stadia 
work, In the hands of a skilled man it is possible to 
do accurate work quite rapidly. This is especially val- 
uable in railroad location for main line construction. 
A good transitman with the requisite knowledge of 
lumbering will run from one-fourth to one-half mile 
of preliminary line a day and finish the final location 
in another day. The hardest part of this work is to get 
men who have sufficient knowledge, training and expe- 
rience in both lumbering and engineering. Lumber- 
men who are engineers or engineers who are lumber- 
men are like the fabled ‘‘hen’s teeth.’? There is a 
wide field open to men who take up the engineering 
profession and then do graduate work in practical for- 
estry. Many lumber companies would snap at the 
chance to secure such men and would pay good sal- 
aries; but the man must be able to deliver the goods 
and keep the costs in proportion to the results secured. 


Expert Timber Estimating. 


The correlation between forestry and engineering is 
shown most strongly in timber estimating. In the past 
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Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Margminee 
White and 


Beech Flooring "Rei 


We are sticklers on service und our prices are right. 





Our Beech Flooring will help you increase your trade ~ 
it’s end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


THE NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO. Inc. 


Manefacturers and Wholesalers. GLASGOW, KY. 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 














The American Lumberman’s' 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations, In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy: 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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can ship you mixed car orders of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


on short notice, for we carry good stocks of 


Dressed Stock, Railroad 


and Car Material. 
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J. M. Steverson, * 7° AxtRBAma’’ 


— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

















THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


cormwood And Lumber oe. 


Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 























cruising has been done almost entirely by a class of 
men known as cruisers, land lookers or estimators. 
These men were rarely men with much education but 
generally were woodsmen who by long experience kad 
become expert in guessing the contents of stands. They 
made ocular estimates based on comparison of one 
stand with another stand which they had seen and 
knew what it cut out. The day for this class of men 
has passed and the work from now on will largely be 
done by men with engineering training who use actual 
measurements and figures instead of guesses. The for- 
ester actually measures the diameter and hight of the 
trees. A single inch in the diameter of the butt log of 
a large tree will make quite a difference in an esti- 
mate. For example, take a 24-inch 16-foot log. By 
the Seribner rule this will saw out 404 feet. Now 
if the estimator guessed that this was a 23-inch log 
he would underestimate it by 27 feet. On one forty 
this would make an error of 1,080 feet if only one 
acre were taken. To the old fashioned lumberman 
calipers were an aversion while a man with a hight 
measure was regarded as being only a few steps re- 
moved from a fool. In one light this was so, for with 
the low stumpage values of a few years ago an ac- 
eurate estimate was not necessary. However, with 
the present stumpage values an accurate estimate is 
not only allowable but is desirable. Many men seem 
to be of the opinion that the ordinary lumberman is 
an unreasonable sort of being. In reality he is not 
but it is necessary to show him where his dollar is 
going and how it is coming back to him with a little 
interest. He has to make a living and even though the 
aesthetic side of forestry appeals to him he is not 
likely to use his money unless he can see where his 
business will be increased or his cost of production low- 
ered. 


Forest Schools and Theoretical Forestry. 


In general forest schools are devoting by far too 
much time to the theoretical side of forestry. It may 
all be practicable but until it has been proven in this 
eountry we can hardly expect the men with business 
training to accept it simply because some one in Eu- 
rope achieved certain results from certain methods. 
What this country wants is practical methods of con- 
servation which can be used until the experimental 
work being done by the Government has proven 
whether the metheds are practical for general use. 
What percentage of the theoretically trained men could 
take a crew of men into the woods and run a lumber 
camp satisfactorily? I dare say not over 1 percent. 
How many could take a crew and cruise a township 
in an unsettled region and do it within the ordinary 
limits of cost? Only a few could. These are the 
problems which the lumberman wants done. The for- 
est engineer should be thoroughly grounded in ele- 
mentary woodsmanship at least before he is sent into 
the woods. That is, he should be able to hang an ax, 
make a helve, cook a meal, build a camp or a pair of 
sleds, file a crosscut saw, pace a mile within 2 percent 
and fight a fire intelligently. If he can do all this his 
education has a foundation at least which is practical. 
The average graduate forester may have seen a small 
fire or have seen a lumber camp, but he knows nothing 
about the work. It is folly to send such men into the 


woods. They should at least know the difference he. 
tween a sprinkler and a snow plow. 

A high school student by diligent application ¢:.,, ip 
two years, fit himself to do nine-tenths of the work 


which the forest engineer is called upon to do. it js 
not necessary to put in six years acquiring a theoret. 
ical knowledge which is not applicable at preseni, In 
the next generation it may be necessary but it i. not 
at the present time. Four years spent in the woods 
after this will put him in a far better position, «s re. 
gards the actual woods work and operations, thin a 


man who is just through with school. The time spent 
in acquiring an accurate knowledge of physiography, 
law, entomology ete. is a waste because these ave of 
but very little practical use. When a point involving 
one of these comes up it is far cheaper and much: bet. 
ter to secure the services of an expert for the short 
period of time necessary to decide the question. In 
many cases it is possible to secure advice froin the 
various governmental bureaus. 


Summary. 

The theoretically trained man spends four or six 
years of his life and from $3,000 to $6,000 in securing 
his education and after leaving school has to spend at 
least two years in acquiring the fundamental princi. 
ples of woods life before he is capable of going ahead 
and using in a practical way the knowledge which he 
has obtained. On the other hand a boy by taking a 
two-year course in practical woodcraft and engineering 
supplemented. by a certain amount of theory can go to 
work and actually apply his education. This should 
not cost over $1,500. He may not secure as high wages 
at the start as the other man but by the time the gol- 
lege graduate is ready for work he would have a bank 
account instead of the deficit which the graduate man 
has to face. Also he has had from two to four years 
of experience in woods work which, if he is diligent 
and observing, will be of more value to him than the 
same time spent in taking lectures and poring over 
books in a classroom many miles from a lumbering 
operation. 


SEEK PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—Both the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Forestry School of Har- 
vard University are conducting interesting investigations 
into the causes and prevention of fungous growth, or dry 
rot, in lumber used for various purposes. The particular 
aim of the work is the preservation of lumber by chem- 
ical treatment, and the investigations are mostly in 
connection with small scale specimens of wood in the 
laboratory. 

Professor Irving W. Bailey, of the Harvard Forestry 
School, has been doing some very interesting work in 
wood preservation. He has just completed an impor- 
tant report on results of his investigations for the 
American Railway Engineering Association. 

Undergraduates also have done valuable work. At 
the commencement exercises of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology last week Alfred Henry Clarke, A. B., 
of Portland, Ore., representing the civil engineering 
course, read a thesis on ‘‘ Zine Chloride as a Preservative 
of Lumber’’ which attracted much favorable comment. 
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EXPERT FORMS NEW CONNECTION. 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Company, of Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., manufacturers of saw mill and woodwork- 
ing machinery, has secured the services of Anthony 8. 
Hill, well known as a saw mill machinery expert, and for 
many years the head of William E. Hill & Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., widely known as manufacturers of heavy saw 
mill machinery, steam niggers, and other specialties. The 
company feels that Mr. Hill brings to his new position a 
rich experience, backed by an enviable record for success 
in the field of heavy saw mill machinery. He will take 
his place with the American company as manager of the 
heavy saw mill department. 

Under the supervision, designs and patents of Mr, Hill, 
it is the intention of the company to greatly amplify their 
line of heavy duty machinery and to bring out an im- 
proved line of the steam specialties with which the name 
‘¢ Hill’? has been so intimately associated. It will thus 
be in the unique position, it is claimed, of offering any- 
thing required from the lightest portable or stationary 
mill to the very heaviest that can be produced. In order 
to handle efficiently the added lines the company is 
building additions to its large plant. . 





NEW ‘‘GIANT’’ GAS ENGINE ANNOUNCED. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, and 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, has 
issued ‘‘ Bulletin 34-X,’’ describing ‘‘Class A-G ‘Giant’ 
Gas. and Gasoline Engines.’’? The booklet is dated May, 
1915. The company announces that the new line of 
engine is to supplement their well known line of 
‘*Giant’’ valveless, two-cycle, low-grade fuel oil engines 
and to meet the needs of those who can use natural or 
producer gas or gasoline to advantage, and can be fur- 
nished in six sizes, gas driven. This line differs from 
the A-O line only so far as modifications are necessary 
where gas is used as fuel. Simplicity characterizes the 
design of the line throughout. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 

August 24, 1912, " 


The bulletin is clear, concise, and well illustrated, and 
contains much valuable and handy data. 





AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 0 
page 56, an article entitled ‘‘New Thin High Speed 
Knives,’’ contained an error in the last sentence, which 
read, ‘‘ Although it is claimed that these thin knives cost 
a good deal more to make, the selling price is the same 
as for thicker knives and they are warranted.’’ The 
words in italics are in error. The selling price of the 
thin, high speed knives is entirely different from the 
selling price of the thick knives. 





THE MAY ‘‘CATERPILLAR TIMES’’ IS OUT. 


The Holt Manufacturing Company (Inc.), of Stock: 
ton, Cal., has published the May issue of Caterpillar 
Times. The first article is an interesting description 
of the Holt plant at Stockton. Next comes 
‘‘Reminiscences of Thirty-Two Years,’’ by Charles H. 
Starkey. This article gives an idea of the growth not 
only of the business but also of the evolution ot 
agricultural methods during thirty-two years. ; 
Review of Holt History’’ is reprinted from _ the 
Economist of November 28, 1914. This is an especiall) 
interesting article and unusually well written. On 
page 11 will be found “The Holt System of Lnspec 
tion,’’ which tells of the care taken to secure uniform: 
ity of the company’s products. The magazine is pre 
fusely illustrated throughout. 

While it is true that the company makes 4 30% 
many different things, it tells of at least one bere 
which is not in its line. We quote from little 
item found on page 15: 

Sometimes we are inclined to feel that it’s hardly ba 
while -to advertise—that everybody knows about the the # 
pillar anyhow. Buta agg from Saul, Ky., proves that i 
is at least one man who isn’t acquainted with our line. nail 
writes: ‘Please send me by Return Mail 24 Pkgs of J pes ait 
Polish To sell at 10 cts. each Pkgs. when sold I will st ne y 
The money and you are To send me The Football Free. alte 

Sorry, but the nearest substitute we can offer is our V 
grinding compound. 
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i EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








BRITISH DEMAND AMERICAN WOODS. 


Hardwood Wanted, but Can Not Be Forwarded— 
Pacific Coast Woods Develop Active Inquiry. 





In their monthly timber market report dated June 1, 
Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, say: 

he slackening in demand towards the end of last 
month has continued during May. Congestion in the port 
and difficulty in finding labor continue to make operations 
difficult. Broadly the stocks are within moderate com- 
pass except in one or two items. There do not appear 
to be any signs of easement in freights. 

Canadian Woods.—Waney Board and Square Pine— 
No change. Oak.—There was a good inquiry at firm 
figures. Rock Elm was only in quiet request. Birch.— 
Logs-—The light arrivals met a good demand at firm 
prices. Planks.—The import was light. There was a 
vood consumption. Values firmer. Pine Deals and 
Roards.—There is no change. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia Spruce Deals.—To the Mersey and Manchester the 
import and consumption are moderate. The combined 
stocks are 8,150 standards as against 14,170 standards 
for the corresponding period last year. The Manchester 
stock of 2,780 standards is the lowest for many years at 
this time, notwithstanding which some easing in value 
is apparent. 

United States Woods.—Pitch Pine.—Hewn.—The de- 
mand was only nominal. Values remain unchanged. 
Sawn.—The arrivals consisted of cargoes per sailing 
vessels and steamer deckloads. There was a steady in- 
quiry at firm figures. Planks and Boards arrived moder- 
ately and met a fair demand. Oak.—Southern Wood— 
Round.—There have been few arrivals. A strong demand 
existed for clean and straight logs at firm figures. 
Hewn.—The position remains unchanged. Wagon Planks 
have arrived in moderate quantities; there was a good 
consumption; prices higher. Plain and Quartered Boards 
arrived moderately; a steady inquiry exists at firm quo- 
taiions. Coffin Planks continue in strong request at 
high figures. Coffin Boards.—The consumption practi- 
cally absorbed the import; stock is light; values further 
appreciated. Walnut.—Logs.—There were no arrivals; 
parcels of prime fresh large. wood should find a steady 
sale. Lumber was in strong request, chiefly for two 
inches and thicker in good No. 1 Common and Prime 
Grades. Satin Walnut.—The arrivals have been moder- 
ate: although stocks are light Buyers are very reluctant 
in placing orders for forward delivery at the high prices 
now ruling. Whitewood.—Logs.—There was a good in- 
quiry for Prime Wood and high figures were obtainable. 
Planks and Boards were in better demand for all grades 
in Planed and Unplaned stock. Bay Poplar was in rather 
better request at improved prices. Ash and Hickory.— 
Logs.—The arrivals were small; quotations for Prime 
quality were very firm. Ash.—Lumber.—The import was 
light; values strong. Cypress.—Lumber.—The moderate 
import met with a good consumption; quotations are 
firmer. Staves.—The arrivals have been moderate; prices 
higher. 

California Redwood (Sequola).—There was an improved 
demand. 

Kauri Pine was in steady request at firm figures. 

Oregon.—The stock shown is practically all sold and 
awaiting facilities for delivery. 

Siberian Pine is in quiet demand; there have been no 
imports for a considerable time. 

Greenheart.—There were no fresh imports; a steady in- 
quiry prevailed at firm figures, 

Teak.—The import met a quiet demand; prices steady. 

Japan Oak.—There have been no arrivals during the 
last month; the high level of prices is maintained and 
Merchants’ stocks are moving steadily into consumption. 

Baltic Flooring Boards.—There was a fair consumption 
at unchanged quotations. 

Mahogany.—The import during the last month was as 
follows: African, 1,560 logs (of which 399 logs were from 
Benin, 187 logs from Lagos, and 25 logs from Sapeli). 


Cuban,—1,562 logs. Mahogany arrivals are falling off 
very materially and the existing stocks are being steadily 
recuced by Private Treaty Sales. Values continue firm 
and the trend is distinctly upwards. The cargo of Cuban 
Mahogany and Sabiou, per Kaupo, reported above is for 
Merchants’ account, 


nith & Tyrer (Ltd.), of Liverpool, say in their 
monthly cireular covering the trade in May: 

\lthough there has been a satisfactory consumption 
or inost descriptions of wood goods, considerable hesi- 
tincy has been displayed with respect to new purchases, 
and also some nervousness as to the course of the market. 
Prices generally have had an easier tendency, notwith- 
ling the continued stiffness in freights. Pitch pine 
sone into consumption fairly well and in some cen- 
te it is wanted, but there is a lack of inclination to 
st k this wood at present high prices. Hewn is but 
little inquired for. Sawn timber has weakened some- 
wat in value owing to more pressure to sell on a nerv- 
( market. Prime lumber is easier with a slower de- 
‘and, but lower qualities have been active at better 
ls.ces. Hardwoods are wanted, but it is difficult to get 

‘pments forward. Spruce deals are easier consequent 
‘yon the considerable quantity offering. The actual vol- 

© may not be excessive for the season of the year, 

_ the large number of sailer cargoes on the market 

kes it appear greater than it really is. In many quar- 

Sailer shipments do not find favor-owing to the dis- 

‘ging drawbacks. The advancing freights have not 

‘ened the market as might have been expected. Hem- 

is not much wanted. Birch.—There has been more 

‘mand at improving prices. Pine has moved off slowly. 
ific coast woods have developed an active inquiry 
th for timber and other descriptions, but the high 
ght rates and uncertainty respecting shipment, owing 
the steamers being required for Government purposes, 
’ making business very difficult. 


The monthly cireular issued by Farnworth & Jardine 
‘vering furniture woods ete., has the following to say 
‘! mahogany, cedar and American walnut: 





Mahogany.—Moderate quantities arrived during the last 
month; considerable sales are reported privately, and 
first-hand stocks are reduced to a moderate compass; 
values are firm. Nicaraguan and Honduras.—There is 
no stock in first hands; fresh, hewn logs, of good dimen- 
sions, are in fair demand. Round Logs.—Demand shows 
no change. Panama and Colombian.—No arrivals or 
sales reported; demand quiet. Tabasco.—The stock is 
practically unaltered; prime, medium to large sized logs 
are in good demand. Mexican.—No transactions re- 
ported. St. Domingo.—Has not been imported; fair in- 
quiry; prices steady. Cuban.—The cargo per Kaupo, 
from Santa Cruz, now discharging, has been disposed of 
privately. Round Logs.—No stock; demand shows no 
improvement. African (Lagos, Benin and _  Sapeli).— 
Light import, good consumption; stocks are moderate, 
and firmly held. Axim and Seccondee.—Light arrivals, 
improved inquiry; prices are higher. Grand Bassam, 
Lahou and Assinee etc.—Moderate consignments arrived, 
but are not yet discharged; stocks are heavy, although by 
no means excessive, and are firmly held. Cape Lopez.— 
No arrivals; only fresh, well squared logs are required. 
Gaboon.—No arrivals; stocks are practically unchanged; 
prices firm, 


Cedar.—Tabasco and Honduras.—-The market is bare: 
good inquiry for fresh, hewn wood, of medium dimen- 
sions; values rule firm Mexican.—No stock; first arrivals 
ought to sell well. Nicaraguan.—Square logs are in fair 
demand. Peruvian.—Little inquiry. Borneo.—Planks 
and Squares of prime quality are in good demand. 
Cuban.—No arrivals or sales reported; market bare, good 
inquiry; moderate consignments would probably sell well. 


Walnut.—American.—Logs.—In the absence of sup- 
plies, no transactions are reported; good inquiry at im- 
proved prices. Planks and Boards.—The small import 
changed hands privately; values are higher. African 
Walnut.—Good demand at improved prices. S»anish and 
Italian Planks.—No stock in first hands; prime, well 
manufactured planks, of suitable dimensions, are in fair 
demand. Circassian etc.—No import, numerous _ in- 
quiries; prices are firm. 


In their monthly circular, Farnworth & Jardine, of 
Liverpool, have to say with reference to American woods: 

United States Oak—Logs.—No import during the last 
month; the demand is slow and stocks are sufficient. 
Planks—There has been a heavy import, and a good con- 
sumption; prices are well maintained, stocks, including 
outside depots, now amount to only 81,000 cubic feet, as 
compared with 423,000 cubic feet this time last year. 


Other United States Woods—Whitewood Logs.—No ar- 
rivals;, demand quiet; values remain firm. Planks and 
boards—Several parcels have arrived, chiefly on contract; 
all grades continue in fair demand, and prices have ad- 
vanced. Satin Walnut—Logs.—Little or no demand; ship- 
ments can not be encouraged. Satin Walnut Lumber and 
Saps—No arrivals during the last month; fair inquiry for 
prime and No. 1 common, but contracting is difficult at 
shippers’ quotations. Hickory—Round logs.—The moder- 
ate import met with good demand; first quality fresh 
wood of suitable dimensions is readily saleable at good 
prices. Ash—Logs.—The deliveries exceeded the com- 
paratively light import, and the stock is reduced to mod- 
erate proportions; values continue firm. Planks and 
doa decent job of shingling, because they are so busy smok- 

Pitch Pine.—The arrivals to Liverpool and Manchester 
during the last month amounted to 421,000 cubic feet, 
against 493,000 cubic feet during the corresponding period 
last year; discharging was considerably delayed owing to 
congestion of the port, and deliveries, although they com- 
pare favorably with previous years, are rather disappoint- 
ing, and stocks accumulate, but are still moderate. Hewn 
has not been imported; the demand is very restricted and 
stocks are adequate. Sawn—The arrivals were heavy; fair 
quantities went into consumption, but stocks here and in 
Manchester are probably sufficient to meet requirements 
for some time. Sleepers—Fair quantities arrived at Man- 
chester on contract, and went direct into consumption; 
there is little unsold stock. Planks and Boards—Deliveries 
practically kept pace with the moderate supply, and stocks 
are unchanged; numerous inquiries for Rio prime, and 
values have advanced considerably. Kiln Dried Saps—Few 
arrivals; fair inquiries, but prices ruled high. 

United States Staves.—From New Orleans and Galves- 
ton—Imports have again been moderate. Canada butt 
staves—There have been no arrivals; good inquiry for 
first quality, 3-inch and up, and high prices are obtain- 
able. White oak (60 inch)—There have been a few small 
arrivals, both of white oak and red oak; there is a good 
demand for extra heavy staves for home requirements; 
prices continue high. New Orleans hogheads (cleft)—No 
import; prices continue very firm.. Barrels and kegs are 
in good demand; there has been only a small import. 
New York, Boston etc—Imports have again been moderate. 
54-inch pipes—Small import; there is a good inquiry, and 
values continue satisfactory. Hogsheads and barrels— 
Few small arrivals; no change in values. Dressed hogs- 
heads—There has again been a moderate import, with 
fair inquiry, and prices continue very firm. 

British Columbia and Oregon Pine.—The arrivals 
amounted to about 4,000 cubic feet; there has been a 
large consumption; the quantities in course of delivery 
reported in our last report have been completed, and the 
stocks now reduced to very moderate figures; values are 
firm. 





VESSEL CHARTERING ACTIVE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—The first lumber cargo to 
be taken from the new Seattle municipal pier at Smiths 
Cove will be carried by the British steamship Kentra, 
which will arrive in port the latter part of this month 
and load 1,100,000 feet at the recently completed pier. 
Of this shipment 340,000 feet will be brought here from 
Portland and the remainder will be furnished by the 
Stimson Mill Company. The cargo will be loaded for de- 
livery in Great Britain. : 

Word has been received here of the safe arrival at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, of the lumber schooner Ethel Zane, 
after a six months’ trip from Bellingham, Wash. The 
voyage ordinarily o¢cupies‘about eighty days and all hope 
for the safe arrival of the schooner had been given up. 
The Japanese steamer Senju Maru arrived in Seattle 





“Perfection” Brand 
Oak Flooring 


“Velvet Edge” Flooring Strips. 


It matches perfectly, can’t help it with the 
modern machinery we’ ve installed for its manu- 
facture and the care we use in grading it. \| 


| In Quartered and Plain Oak 














we carry complete stocks in all thicknesses and can 
ship flooring and lumber in same car. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


| 
Arkansas Oak Ftoorinc Co. | 
| 
| 





| Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


We are located on two railroads and can make prompt ship- 
ments and quick delivery on any order you may place with us 
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George & Company 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING van 8 sHinOul 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears mowened.ny <9 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Snincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








% @ 
WHITE "Fs 
oak Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





a 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufaciurers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
| Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


; Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Critical 


If you’re interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 





Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the ‘‘S#//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


d 


find 


efects 


Send us a 
trial order 


Stilwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 
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1} (veg) Anant, 


UY 


you are 


Your Trade is 
used to the Best 


justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped 
Calcasieu Parish Timber and have a 
Capacity of 250,000 feet a day with 
complete Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 






















Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


N. C. PINE 
LUMBER 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 


Columbia, N.C., 





WwW 


. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bed Slats 


and 


Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


















Let Us Help You 


to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 


LONG AND 





sHortitar YELLOW PINE 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., * 


imes 
RIC 





ROUGH AND 
DRESSED. 


Dispatch Bldg., 
MOND, VA. 








from the Orient and will take a cargo of lumber for 
Comyn, Mackall & Co. to the United Kingdom. The lum- 
ber will be loaded at Bellingham, Port Ludlow and Port 
Gamble. The Blue Funnel liner Calchas left Puget 
Sound this week with 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
United Kingdom. 

Among the recent lumber charters are the following: 
British steamship Wellington from Genoa Bay, B. C., 
to New York, private terms; Japanese steamer Tokai 
Maru, time charter from North Pacific or San Francisco 
to China and Japan, option Australia or east coast of 
America, by Comyn, Mackall & Co. 

The Canal Lumber Company, of Seattle, this week 
shipped 120,000 feet of lumber to E. H. Trahey, a 
Ballard shipbuilder, who is constructing a third barge 
for the Government at Honolulu. These barges are 600- 
ton machines and are used on the breakwater at Hilo. 





WATERBORNE SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 


Washington State May Traffic Heavy—Encouraging 
Movement of Shingles. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 10.—An increase of 14,317,677 
feet is noted in the waterborne shipments of lumber 
from the State of Washington for May. The total 
export and domestic shipments, including rail shipments 
to British Columbia, amounted to 37,150,945 feet as com- 
pared with 22,833,268 feet for April. The greatest in- 
crease is noted in the domestic shipments, which amounted 
to 15,912,855 feet in May as compared with 6,376,655 
feet for the month previous. The foreign shipments in 
April amounted to 15,573,809 feet as compared with 
20,872,782 feet in May. The export shipments to Europe 
show a substantial increase in May of 5,084,478 feet. 
An increase is also noted in the export shipments to 
Australia and the Orient, and a decrease in shipments to 
west coast of South America. 

Nearly 8,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped to the 
Hawaiian Islands during May as compared with 275,000 
feet in April. An increase of nearly 2,000,000 feet is 
also noted in the domestic shipments to the Atlantic 
coast during May. 

The approximate value of the May shipments was 
$461,320 as compared with $392,282 for the month pre- 
vious. The total value of the month’s shipments includ- 
ing shingles, lath, poles and piling, pickets, box shooks, 
railroad ties ete. was $673,498. The following tables 
give the ports of shipment and destinations: 


FOREIGN. 
Ww.c. Australia 
South and New 
From— To— Orient. Europe. America. Zealand. 
Ce PERTOE. oe skescse 8 Sbeoees  . Beebdee 5,527,202 
Puget Sound... .3,878,981 8,477,087 1,226,523 1,762,989 
By rail to British Columbia, 365,308 ft. 
DOMESTIC. 
Atlantic Philippine 
From— To— Coast. Islands. Alaska. Hawaii. 
Puget Sound..... 4,690,285 491,540 2,789,498 5,111,443 
Thpeye TEOTHOF... ss. cccvecs wesere  <sese500 2,830,089 
mb: alue. 
PRET P EET CT TET TTT TTT Tete 19,377,000 $ 47,443 
EET Ga scbnosas esses eeaeee sear se een bean 1,443,00 3,042 
PED 5 nae s6ys4needv sewenscnnesheeens 76, 674 
eS I eee ey rs 652,000 1,867 
REO MAURIS «0c 05k 4.410.645: b'b webs 0 b0 046200 1,288,000 145,448 
ee OS a ey Serr ey te 28,879 11,262 
DEE cnsnatss unos sw eubhiee s 64 se ee see 6's 7 24 
BD 000.0050 0 bessoee nnn s 6h60004 005 00% 316,900 2,206 


Of the 19,377,000 shingles 17,949,000 were shipped to 
the Atlantic Coast, 3,360,000 to Hawaii and 138,000 to 
Alaska. Nearly 800,000 lath went to Australia and New 
Zealand and 559,000 to the Atlantic coast. Singapore, 
8. S., imported 850,000 box shooks; 217,000 were shipped 
to the Hawaiian Islands and 180,000 to Alaska. A de- 
crease of 600,000 is noted in the May shipment of box 
shooks, and an increase of over 7,000,000 shingles for 
the same period. 


BELIEVES EXPORT EXPANSION IS DUE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 15.—An excellent demand is 
evidenced abroad for spruce two or three inches thick 
and clear. A. Harvey McCay, the Baltimore representa- 
tive of William Whitmer & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, 
states that many inquiries for such stocks have been re- 
ceived and that his firm is experiencing no difficulty in 
disposing of all the supplies of this kind on hand. The 
prices offered by the foreign buyers are stated to be 
entirely satisfactory, the only drawbacks being the ship- 
ping difficulties. These difficulties have become so for- 
midable that producers of spruce on the Pacific coast 
have taken a hand in the situation and are shipping en- 
tire cargoes by chartered steamers by way of the Panama 
canal. The ocean freight rates from the East are very 
high, not less than 67 cents a 100 pounds being quoted to 
Glasgow, but despite the drawbacks the interest in the 
offerings has suffered no abatement. Mr. McCay also 
reports that the European demand for hardwoods is 
active and seemingly increasing, and that other exporters 
have taken orders for relatively large quantities of lum- 
ber. He believes the foreign situation has undergone a 
decided improvement and that further expansion may be 
expected. 


FOREIGN MOVEMENT HEAVY. 


ORANGE, TEX., June 14.—The export movement during 
the last week has been heavy, a number of barges having 
been moved from the docks of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company for loading at Sabine Pass. The 
steamer Nils, after taking part cargo at Galveston, put 
in at Sabine Pass Saturday and took a parcel of 300,000 
feet, completing her cargo and clearing today for West 
Indian points, The steamer Bacchus cleared Saturday 
for foreign ports with a cargo approximating 1,250,000 
feet. The barkentine J. B. Rebel also arrived Saturday 
and is taking cargo. The schooner Lydia M. Deering 
has not yet completed her cargo, but barges are along- 
side to help finish it. 








SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE REVIVED. 


Activity Notable Despite Excessive Freights 


Ship 
Building Rejuvenated. 

Boston, Mass., June 15.—That the lumber trade with 
South America, particularly Argentina, is pickin up 
again despite the almost prohibitive rates being «:oted 
on ocean freights, is now undoubted. Vessels to carry 
more than 3,000,000 feet of lumber to the River ) late 
have been chartered here within the last few days. The 
Norwegian bark Arcadia is chartered to load abet 1- 
500,000 feet of spruce at St. John, N. B., for ahia 
Blanea, Argentina, at $22 a thousand feet, the h'vhest 
rate paid here in many years. 

The full-rigged American ship Avon has been char- 
tered to load about 1,500,000 feet of lumber at Mystie 
wharf for Argentina. The Avon was changed from 
British registry at Barbados a short time ago. 

Once again the little freight steamer Jtasca has 
changed hands. It was purchased a few months ago 
from the Merchants & Miners’ Line by the Boston & 
Penobscot line to run betwen Boston and Maine ports, 
but it was sold again last week to the McIntyre Lumber 
& Export Company, of Mobile. 

The American bark Ruth Stark, which sailed from 
here May 12 for Liverpool with a cargo of about 1,000, 
000 feet of spruce deals, arrived safely at its destination 
last Wednesday, according to a cable dispatch received 
here by the owners. As shown in a photograph published 
recently in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the bark left the 
harbor with huge American flags painted on its sides so 
that its identity might easily be determined when it 
arrived in hostile waters. It carried out a cargo of 
spruce deals sold in England by William Haskins & 
Son, of this city, the first cargo of the kind ever shipped 
from Boston to Liverpool. 

British West Africa is again buying American lum- 
ber, the Boston lumber experters having found the de- 
mand there very quiet for several months. The American 
four-masted schooner Charles Whittemore sailed from 
Boston June 12 with a large cargo including 130,000 of 
yellow pine and 2,696 pieces of spruce scantling. The 
four-masted schooner Estelle Kreiger, now in port, has 
been chartered to take out another cargo to the same 
destination. 

Predictions that more shipyards would have to be built 
in this country to accommodate the growing demand for 
tonnage already see fulfillment. Announcement by Ed- 
ward W. Hyde, former president of the Bath Iron Works, 
of Bath, Me., that he and his associates will establish 
a shipbuilding plant at Mobile, Ala., to be ready in a 
year, has been made and similar announcements are 
looked for shortly. 

As encouragement to ship owners to have their ships 
under the American flag, leading maritime associations 
are once again using their efforts to effect legislation so 
that when peace in Europe is restored and competition 
among ship lines becomes keener imports into the 
United States in foreign bottoms must pay a higher cus- 
toms duty than goods that come in American bottoms. 
Those advancing such legislation maintain it would prove 
of much greater value in promoting American ship- 
building than would subsidies against which there has 
always been vigorous protest. 





EXPORTS FROM GALVESTON AND SUB-PORTS. 


Houston, TEx., June 14.—Coastwise and export lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar for the 
week ended Saturday, June 12, as shown by the mani- 
fests filed with the customs officials, were as follows: 


For New York: Per Ss. El Mundo—4,600 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Newport News: 
5,453 pieces staves, value $2,000 


For New York: Per Ss. El Norte—5,600 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


For New York: Per Ss. Colorado—611 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 


For Havana, via Sabine: Per Ss. Nils—61,788 pieces rough 
lumber, value $11,747. 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto—5,000 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Occidente—7,500 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Pensacola: 
pieces staves, value $850. 


LACK OF SHIPS MAY AFFECT U. S. TRADE. 


Stockton, Mz., June 14.—The Russian bark Roberts- 
fors has arrived at Stockton from London to load spruce 
deals for the United Kingdom. Tonnage for lumber is 
very scarce, otherwise much larger shipments would 
have been made before now from Maine ports. This 
searcity of tonnage for the transatlantic deal trade is 
likely to have a serious effect upon the domestic lumber 
market, for if the Canadian stock can not be moved to 


Per Ss. Santanderino— 


For Ss, Nestorian—12,653 





Europe, it will come into competition with Maine lwnber | 


in the New York and New England ports that take the 
bulk of the product of the eastern spruce mills. 





OFFSHORE FREIGHT MARKET CONTINUES FIRM. 

San Francisco, Cau., June 12.—The offshore freight 
market continues to be strong with extremely high zates 
and steamers almost unprocurable for the foreign t:ade. 
Sailing vessels are being secured wherever possible and 
a number of Chilean vessels have been chartered lately 
for lumber shipments to Australia. Even the supply of 
sailing vessels is running short, according to promiuent 
local shippers. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, June 12, amounted to 17,00: .00 
feet. These figures include California redwood as wei! 48 
fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The following lumber charters have been announ-°d: 
Chilean ship Carelmaupu, from North Pacifie por's to 
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Sydacy or Neweastle, N. 8. W., at 77s 6d, Melbourne, 
85s: -chooner John A. Campbell, from North Pacific to 
Sydo Vy 82s 6d. 


THE MOBILE FOREIGN MOVEMENT. 


Movmg, ALA. June 14.—The following wood goods 
have been exported from this port since June 2 to date: 
ibiin—1,127,437 feet pitch pine crossties. 

LB. H.—73,535 feet yellow pine lumber. 

F ston—38,000 feet yellow pine lumber. a 

if 00l—730,065 feet pitch pine lumber; 282,670 fect 








pitch pine timber. 
Genoa —934,257 feet pitch pine lumber. 
Buenos Aires, A. R.—35,850 shooks; 474,561 feet yellow 
os 





pine lumber, and 181,231 feet yellow pine lumber; 37,345 
shooks—two_ cargoes. ‘ ie 

Havana—186,323 feet yellow pine lumber and 82,172 feet 
yellow pine—two cargoes. 5 

Kingston, Jamaica—16,100 feet yellow pine lumber. 

Montevideo, Urug.—201,675 feet yellow pine lumber. 

Nipe Bay, Cuba—442,584 feet yellow pine lumber. 

Glasgow, Scot.—60 poplar logs; 486,510 feet pine lumber ; 
1,451 ash logs; 12,400 oak staves; 720 bundles gum staves ; 
5.115 ash billets; 6,482 feet ash lumber; 14,649 feet cotton- 
wood lumber. 

Greenock, Scot.—17,167 feet tupelo gum lumber; 1,300 bun- 
dles oak headings; 1,822 gum staves; 764,289 feet sawn 
timber. 

Saturday the British steamship Kyleakin steamed from 
this port for Glasgow and Greenock, Scotland, with a 
eargo valued at $150,000.. To Glasgow she will carry 
60 poplar logs, 486,510 feet yellow pine lumber, 1,451 
ash logs, 12,400 oak staves, 720 bundles gum staves, 
5,115 ash billets, 6,482 feet ash lumber and 14,649 feet 
of cottonwood lumber. To Greenock she will carry 17,167 
bundles oak headings, 1,822 gum staves and 764,289 feet 
of sawn yellow pine timber. Much of her cargo is con- 
traband, and she will steam through the extreme bound- 
ary of the German submarine zone in moving towards her 
destination, but her captain says he has no fear of the 
submarine craft of the Germans. 

The American schooner Louise M. Richard arrived at 
Buenos Aires,-A. R., several days ago, being 104 days 
out from Mobile. Her long voyage is reported due to 
a succession of adverse winds. She carried a cargo of 
yellow pine, loaded here by the Moragues Lumber Com- 
pany, and after discharging will load quebracho wood for 
Stamford, Conn. 

M. W. Mercereau, of New York, president of the Val- 
ley Tie & Lumber Company, of Staunton, Va., and 
also the Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Company, of Huntington, 
W. Va., who has been making a thorough study of the 
tie situation in the South, has returned home. He spent 
several days in Mobile, going from here to Gulfport, 
Miss., and New Orleans. The interests of Mr. Mercereau 
have received orders for more than a million pieces of oak 
erossties and his visit was to see that the order was 
properly filled. While on the Gulf coast Mr. Mercereau 
intimated that the purchases that he would make would 
aggregate 100,000,000 feet. 





EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 


Movement for May Far Below Normal — Hardwood 
Shipments Increasing, However. 


New OruEans, La., June 14.—The following summary, 
compiled from the Customhouse records, shows the total 
May exportation of lumber, timber and other forest 
products, through the port of New Orleans: 


Boards, deals and plank: Feet. Value. 
CYDYCRE ov vice s'eiese le vies seine 300,000 $11,281 
MRE Goss an G'S: avin eis wees eee 465,000 13,117 
Oa casein staan ee meer ene 443,000 19,114 
PER ares ics a siaig vareigre aie ree 4,562,000 98,625 
BEDARD saa ipa Nea tee We eae eS 25,000 1,060 
AU CUBE faaalccecice orciceseey 614,000 21,966 
—-——$165,163 
Logs and round timbers: 
ROCONIS =< svaiye:cie a esn' ov ow nie ps6 05508 851,000 $27,503 
SUC ORIDED aiouniars siarecasseie s cleie bre ais 331,000 11,650 
Sawed pine timber...........ee 1,857,000 40,816 
; = $ 89,969 
Railroad ties, pleces..........000. 30,748 $19,111 
BOOKS, DICCOB: 666 s55:5'5/54.55 0% 4.01056 859, 260 58,615 
BEANOR,  DIOUGR Sisson wate acau wees 596,614 63,309 
MECH OAN RS VUNG g-a5.5:5cy a'5:6':4.0105510'0 oles 17,624 
Manufactures, value .......ce0e8 39,013 
eee OUNGES WENN oi5, s'oii o.4 bis care oles 12,039 
- —-——$209,711 
GTR PCD sc aoe hg oly, wiovciess.s\Siciniols) siawiereraevercee $464,843 


The export movement from New Orleans for May, 
1914, reached a total valuation of $1,302,942. It may be 
Judged from this how far below normal the current move- 
ment is. But the export valuations for April, 1913, 
Teached only $355,357, so that May indicates a decided 
gain in the movement over the preceding month. The 
“omparison of the two months shows that the exports of 
Sawed pine timber during May more than doubled those 
for *pril both in volume and value, and that the clear- 
ances of pine lumber gained more than a million and 
& quarter feet; the movement of hickory logs doubled. 
Shiy “ents of hardwood lumber show no material change, 
but « marked gain under this head should be disclosed by 
the.” ne summary, 

‘.* great bulk of the movement was for United King- 
ie orts. There moved to English destinations 881,000 
ee’ t hiekory, 587,000 feet of pine timber, 442,000 feet 
oF jae lumber, 293,000 of oak, 168,000 of gum, 128,000 


; ‘vtess, 5,633 ties and 171,000 staves. Scotland took 
Poet feet of pine timber and 203,000 staves; Ireland, 
s44 ae feet of pine timber, 603,000 feet pine lumber and 
Is |.) feet gum. Franee got 416,000 feet pine timber, 
an’ ‘taly 143,000. The Netherlands took 80,000 staves, 
T.) Jttugal 68,000. Spain got 90,000 feet of gum. 


eye figured prominently in the movement, getting 
a ‘00 feet pine lumber, 82,000 feet cypress and 24,150 
a vd ties. Cuba and Mexico divided the bulk of the 
ay shipments between them, the former taking 177,- 
he id the later 151,000. Panama was the largest 
— taker of pine lumber, the May shipments to that 
bors aggregating 1,699,000 feet. 

‘ie export hardwood movement continues to increase 


gradually and the hardwood folk are hopeful that it 
will continue so to do. Inquiry is a little stronger and 
demand for spot stock is said to be comparatively strong. 
Whenever steamer room is available there is, it appears, 
a eall for parcel shipments of hardwoods, which are 
moved in the face of high transport rates. Europe’s 
need of this stock apparently grows. There seems to be 
steady call from South America for yellow pine, though 
it is not up to normal. Panama takes that wood fairly 
well and Honduras evidently absorbs rather more than 
its usual requirements in development work. 





FOREIGN BUSINESS IS IMPROVED. 


Trade in May of Larger Volume—Nine Florida Ports 
Have Been Busy. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., June 15.—May showed considerable 
improvement in the volume of foreign business done by 
Florida ports over the preceding months of this year, 
and while it is nowhere near normal it nevertheless is 
50 percent better than that of any other months for 
over half a year. Shipments of lumber and sawn tim- 
ber went up to 18,000,000 feet from all Florida ports, 
with Pensacola shipping 75 percent of this. St. Andrews 
sent out two cargoes and Carrabelle one, these being the 
only west Florida ports outside of Pensacola to do any 
foreign business, 

A good volume of coastwise trade is being done, espe- 
cially in cross ties for the eastern markets. Last week a 
five-masted schooner went from Pensacola, taking out 
an immense cargo of ties, while others are loading at 
various Florida ports, either with ties or lumber, all of 
which helps during the dull period. 

River Plate is the only foreign market which shows a 
strong demand for either lumber or timber, and practi- 
cally all of the business of this State is being done in 
that direction. Demand is coming from Denmark for 
timbers, and it is the belief that these cargoes are even- 
tually destined for Germany. 

Forest products exported from nine Florida ports dur- 
ing the last month comprised 18,400,000 feet of lumber 
and sawn timber, 41,000 barrels of rosin and miscellane- 
ous shipments, the Jatter being valued at $18,000. The 
total valuation of all shipments reached $1,539,957 and 
went to fifteen foreign countries, but in some of these 
instances only small schooner loads were carried. 

Florida ports making the shipments and the respective 
valuations are as follows: 


POBNGCOIA. 5 icwccces $ 523,289 Jacksonville .... .. 4,740 
HOY Wet .cccccwcc 547,482 POrnanadine 66sec 3,839 
WE EMNEIAEL Ss aie g 'e:6 cs cre 96,695 MIAME cccsccccaces 2,740 
Boca Grande...... 33,600 — 
St, ANGrews ...0.0 20,556 WEE icecccceees $1,539,957 
CAPrranele § .ccecces 7,016 

Countries to which these shipments were made were: 
pe? ee $ 637,621 DEGGUET sacicccuse 13,000 
CHEE n deicscievceusis 565,291 Canade ..cccevesce 7,016 
AIBERUIRE  .ciciccee 97,715 MeSIEO 6c ccvrevccse 6,120 
EROIBNO. ss cc0 saevies GBSre TANF cv cscccccecee 6,001 
SCOUGNE ocicicececve 59,085 Santo Domingo..... 4,170 

- errs 41,549 Brit. West Indies.. 4,868 
Netherlands ....... 16,100 Honduras ...cscece 2,602 
DeOnMare ..cccscee 15,300 ————— 





PULPWOOD IMPORTS RESUMED. 


PorTLAND, ME., June 15.—Imports of pulpwood from 
the. Canadian Provinces, which have been held up for 
some time on account of the ice conditions in the north- 
ern Atlantic, have been resumed on a large scale, nu- 
merous steamers having arrived during the last few 
days. The W. H. Dwyer arrived in port early Saturday, 
discharged its cargo, and cleared at 2 o’clock Sunday. 
The Port Colborne is now discharging cargo and the 
Port Dalhousie is due here with another cargo. 





GUARDING AGAINST LOG JAMS. 


The Engineering News publishes the interesting cut 
here reproduced, showing the needle dam used on the 
Wisconsin River at Wausau, Wis., to guard against log 
jams. The dam at Wausau is supplied with the ordinary 
type of steel gates which raise, but logs often pile so 
high as not to obtain a clearance to meet the gate. 

In the cut here shown the horizontal timber support- 
ing the upright square timbers or ‘‘needles’’ is held in 
place by the two braces shown and when the gate is to 
be emptied these are each blown out by a small stick of 
dynamite, the two being fired simultaneously by elec- 
tricity. 

The cut here reproduced shows 120 feet clear space 
between the piers, which is probably an error, as the text 
states that they are 20 feet apart. Two contiguous 
spans of this type of gate are provided in the deepest 
part of the channel. 
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DAM USED ON WISCONSIN RIVER AT WAUSAU, WIS. 








A trade name 
to endure as 
has our 


“Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine” 


must have back 
of it a product 
possessed of 
more than ordi- 
nary merit. 


To the experi- 
enced eye of 
the lumberman 
whoappreciates 
the importance 
of good timber, 
we present this 
photo of our 
‘timber without 
comment. 


MO” 


SAIN. 


ne 


We want you to 
acquaint yourself 
with our facilities 
and organization 
and to give us an 
opportunity of 
proving to you that 


Throughout our 
operations quality 
is given first con- 
sideration. We 
have spared no ef- 
fort to maintain 


the highest efficiency, 
and as a result of this 


watchfulness we are we can supply you 
privileged to count with a quality of yard 
among our steady cus- stock that will meet 
tomers hundreds of the the requirements of 
best dealers along the your trade in every 
coast. way. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

























JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
8 





“YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


Northern Sales Offices: —1 Madison Ave., New York City 
- _] 





















Long Leaf: 


ellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


~ 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. CENTY: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 



































Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
‘ in a way that 
$ $’s 
Worth 


brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LU MBE. And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

























RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to, prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book en bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, June 15.—The prospects for improvement 
are good, although the immediate demand is quiet. Two 
weeks ago the situation developed rather favorably but 
a later action hes since set in which is looked upon as only 
natural in view of fereigu events. ‘The trade here agrees 
with the optimistic sentiment shown by the largest banking 
powers that our fundamental conditions are in excellent shape 
and that it simply requires confidence on the part of men who 
have passed through trade depressions in the past. In other 
words the people here are well supplied with money and insti 
tutions loaning on building projects show every indication that 
there will be plenty of money available for the right kind of 
building operations. While for the last two weeks building 
plans have not shown the same proportion of increase as a 
few weeks ago the improved transportation facilities as 
result of subway contracts will open up a great deal of 
property not yet fully developed. 

One of the largest yards in the Bronx has put on extra 
teams and the same applies to two big Brooklyn yards who 
have been called upon to make some unusually heavy and 
prompt deliveries. A large part of this work is in connection 
with subway and special contracts, and oldtime observers 
say it is unnecessary to refer to some of this work as special 
because this market has been and is big enough to always 
supply a source of demand for lumber to necessitate whatever 
temporary depression there may be in the building trade. 
There are still large subway contracts to be placed and there 
is also a lot of other work in prospect which will result in 
good sized orders at no distant date. 

The old Nixon and Moore ship building plants at Blizabeth 
port, N. J., will be completely overhauled and rebuilt at 
considerable cost. For the last few years these yards have 
been shut down, but capital has been enlisted to get them in 
shape to take care of business expected to come from an im 
provement in American merchant marine conditions. These 
plants in their prime used many million feet of yellow pine 
lumber and timber and their reopening is eagerly looked for. 

E. L. Hunter, of Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., who has been spending the last two weeks at the 
company’s distributing yard at Brooklyn, has returned to th: 
mill at Lukens, Fla. Mr. Hunter looks after the Tilghman 
Cypress Company at Lukens, whose output is handled through 
the Brooklyn distributing yard. The company reports a better 
general demand for prices, saying inquiries are more active 
and buyers are in a better mood. 

J. M. Mackelduff, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Company. 
Macon, Ga., was in town several days last week. He finds a 
betterment in the hardwood demand and particularly for high 
grade poplar in which his company specializes. 

Reeb & Dinkins, of 18 Broadway, New York City, wholesale 
distributers of sash, doors and millwork, have leased a factory 
in Glendale, L. I., which is of vellow pine construction, elec 
trically equipped and has a private siding running the full 
200 feet length of the building. It has been necessary for 
them to obtain larger quarters to take care of their growing 
trade. 

















THE TONAWANDAS. 
Norru 'ToNAWANDA, N. Y., June 15.—Receipts by ves- 
sel have been fairly active during the last week, fifteen 
hoats arriving with approximately 10,000,000 feet of 


stock. The cargoes were carried for the following con- 
signees: Steamer Edward Smith and barges J. . Lozen 
and Middlesex, White, Gratwick & Mitchell; steamer Nor- 


walk, Wilson Box & Lumber Company; steamer Myron and 
barge Ashland, Smith, Fassett & Company: barge Peshtigo; 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company; barge Mystec, Northern 
Lumber Company; barge Anderson, Ray H. Bennett Lum- 
ber Company: steamer United Lumberman, McLean Bros. : 
barge Jeannette, J. P. Mackenzie: steamer Wotan, G. C. 
Meyers; barge Mary Woolson, J. W. Scribner; barge Arthur, 
A. Weston & Son; barge J. J. Case, Eastern Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Local box 


shook plants do an 
Wilson Box 


& Lumber Company is operating a day 
night shift and most of the other factories are running 
overtime. The increase in orders is attributed to the use 
of shooks for powder boxes and other munitions. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company is doubling its shed 
eapacity, providing space for 1,500,000 feet of stock. The 
shed will be used principally for the storage of beveled 
siding. 

Angus McLean, of Bathurst, New Brunswick, is spending 
a few days here on business in connection with the Haines 
Lumber Company, of which he is vice-president. 


The 
and 


increased business. 





| LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 16.—At last Saturday’s meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange the subject of an 
annual outing was discussed and a committee appointed 
to make arrangements for such an affair some time during 
July. The committee is composed as follows: Charles N. 
Perrin, chairman: Elmer J. Sturm, A. Eugene Davenport, 
John F. Knox, Peter Yeager, Thomas H. Wall, Fred M. 
Sullivan, C. Ashton MeNeil. It is not yet decided as to 
the nature of the outing, which may consist of an automo- 
bile trip, aS on some past occasions. 














Building permits for the. week numbered 86, with 22 
frame dwellings. The total costs were $259,500, which 


runs about up with the average for the last month. 

Hurd Bros. were the lowest among a number of bidders 
for a large block of lumber to go into the erection of about 
100 dwelling houses to be erected by a contractor in the 
Polish section of the city. These will be two-family dwell- 


ings and the cost will be about $2,000 each. 
The MeNeil Lumber Company has had two hemlock 
eargoes in this season and reports that trade is fair in 


the building line. ; 
The D. E. Horton Construction Company of Buffalo, which 
has just finished the sinking of piles for the grain elevator 


to be built by the Eastern Grain Company, has a contract for 


the building of a wood-retaining wall, 600 feet long, to 
restrain Buffalo River from eating up its banks and _ be- 
coming as crooked again as before the late improvements 
were made. The Horton Company uses concrete as well as 
wood at times, but prefers to work in wood, especially 
as it is often found that concrete is too expensive and not 
adapted to the requirements. It was the intention at first 
to build this retaining wall of concrete, but it was found 
that wood would answer the purpose and at much smaller 
expense. It is often noted: that concrete piles have been 
put down for building foundations here in the city at great 
expense, when timber would have been just as good and 
far less costly. 

The question of material -for foundations will be tried 
out in Buffalo very soon on a large scale. The Lackawanna 
Railroad, building a big passenger station here, has already 
driven a large number of wood piles. The Lehigh Valley, 
which is to follow, has not yet passed the period of the 
destruction of old buildings on the site, while the New 
York Central is supposed to be on the eve of signing a 


— 








contract for the same sort of structure. One difficiity ep. 
countered is that the material -for piles grow carce 
and, although New York state is given credit in t}; Cebus 
for turning out a large amount of timber in |: vears 
the supply of oak is no longer adequate, and jj. jy and 
maple are giving out. Southern pine still con from 
Tennessee and other southern lumber districts, w! ije eoy 
tractors are reluctantly changing from wood to ee] for 
high poles. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company is one of thi 


q . An cerns 
in this section that has profited largely by war or A 


ren 5 P : TS and 
it is now manufacturing steel bars from which shrapni! will po 
made. This company is each year a large user of | 


: Rigas s \ grade 
lumber for various purposes. A cargo arrived for fh. plant 
last week, consisting of 600,000 feet, on the H. EB. unnels 
The only other cargo of the week was one of 901,001; ¢ P 


‘ } ’ Teet of 
hemlock and white pine on the Gettysburg for Mow gomery 
Bros. & Co. There is a slight lull in lake lumber trad. after 
an unusualiy heavy business in May. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, June 14.—The business conditions con- 
tinue unexplainably slow on this market. There geems 
to be plenty of money in the banks and business eon. 
cerns are doing good business. Many local factorie: 
crating well and this is especially true of automolhi 
cerns. Early in the month there was a spurt of good lumber 
trade, but it has dwindled away. The building trades are 
operating weli and there is by actual figures more building 
than last year. Farmers are not free in buying, but are in. 
clined to hold their money. They have reaped large crops 
got high prices for them and are facing a year of harvests 
that from all appearances will at least equal that of last 
season. Money is easy with them, many having held their 
products until the climax was reached and sold at the top 
of the market. Still-for some reason they seem to fee] sia 
their money is worth more to them than anything else and 
are refusing to place orders for anything save actual needs 
Chis has much to do with the slow state of the market, ; 

It is generally believed, however, that better sales Will be 
made later in the year, especially in building lines, for most 
farmers are planning some building after harvest. 
an uncertainty in the market which makes price quotations 
an impossibility. Yellow pine prices are low and shingles 
have taken another drop. 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NEWS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 15.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers on Friday evening, June 11, had as 
guests, Alfred A. Benesch, city director of public safety 
and Virgil D. Allen, building inspector, the occasion being 
taken for a comprehensive discussion of the extension of 
the present city fire limits. Great efforts are made by brick 
and cement interests to influence the city officials to fayor 
a large extension of the limits. Lumbermen approve any- 
thing reasonable in this connection but are taking care to 
oppose radical action. 

The Society Advocating Fire Elimination, composed of 
brick and cement manufacturers and dealers, held a meet- 
ing last week at which attempt was made to decry lumber 
and boost use of their products. j 
_ From indications so far this month the volume of build- 
ing permits will show a considerable slump for June, as a 
large part of the normal June business was put through 
the building department during May to escape the more 
stringent provisions of the so-called “sunlight code” which 
went into effect June 1. So great was the rush of business 
at the building department during the last days of May 
that the plan examining force was swamped and it was 
necessary to secure a special dispensation from the munici- 
pal law director to the effect that all plans filed before 
June 1 should be subject to the old code although the 
permits were issued in June. The “sunlight code” requires 
larger yards, courts and areaways, regulating their size by 
the height of the adjacent wall. 

The June outing of the Lumber Club of Cleveland will 
be held Saturday, June 19, at Dover Village. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., June 15.—New England building con- 
tinues te gain steadily and the consumption of lumber to 
inerease correspondingly. The retailers. feel the effect 
of this improving business more than the wholesalers, as the 
average retail lumberman prefers to let his stock get pretty 
low before replenishing in order to make his capital go as far 
as possible. That an all around improvement before long will 
brighten things up can not be doubted. As an omen of the 
better tone of the market may be cited the statements of some 
of the builders around Boston, who have complained recently 
that they have had to pay more for the lumber with which 
they are so busy building houses. One large builder told a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he was now 
forced to pay $34 for 8-inch North Carolina roofers, $26 for 
spruce frames, $64 for plain oak flooring, and correspondingly 
stiffer prices for other items. This leaves a pretty wide 
margin of profit between the mill and the ultimate consumer. 

The value of building operations in New England last week 
was $3,563,000 against $3,133,000 last year, and $2,888,000 
in 1912, which was the record year for New England building. 

















FOREST FIRES RAGE NEAR EAGLE LAKE. 

EAGLE LAKE, Mz., June 12.—Forest fires have beet 
raging to the westward of Eagle Lake and on Winter- 
ville, New Canada and Wallagrass townships. J. M. 
Brown, agent for the landowners in Wallagrass, New 
Canada and Eagle Lake, has crews fighting the fires 
there and reports that they are under control, hut that 
considerable damage has been done. Several pulpwood 
entters lost all they had peeled. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Banoor, ME., June 14.—At meetings just concluded : 
St. Johns, N. B., the International St. John River ns 
mission adopted recommendations, to be incorporate ied 
its forthcoming report to the governments of ti: ere 
States and Canada, relative to water storage ane © a ape 
improvements along the river for the increase of power 4 


to facilitate log driving. These recommendatio! _ wall he 
‘based on the reports of the consulting engineers 0) ye chap 
mission, Hardie S. Ferguson, of New York, and *. - nart 
leau, of Ottawa, who is attached to the Canadi: oerepa 
ment of public works. These engineers directed | ft are 
ration of very complete maps and plans, upon WilC" 
indicated the location best suited for many wate’ S* Oe 
basins and the places where channel improvement “re their 
needed. Of these the commissioners have includ‘ ine “two 
list of works those to be reported favorably to thé 


Governments those that seem to be’ needed at 
that would afford the best results at the least ¢ 
expected also that a report on the possibilities 
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Jevelapment at Grand Falls on the St. John and the attend- 
ie mditions will shortly be made. It is said that the 


International Paper Company now controls Grand Falls, 
whicn is second only to Niagara among water powers of 


aster! rica. 

a _ ‘steam mill drive of about 4,500,000 feet has 

arrived in Bangor boom and is now being rafted to three 

mil The rear of the east branch drive cleared Grand 

Lake Jast week. ; , , } 
Forest. fires are burning in many localities, but as yet 

there bas been no great damage. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 14.—Some concerns say that 
just week showed improvement over its two or three pre- 
decessors. To offset this, others report that there was 
less doing in volume during the Jast few days, although 
there is a tendency to tighten slightly in price on some 
items. Confidence in better business seems pretty gen- 
eral, however, and the tone of the market is certainly 
better than two or three weeks ago. Large war orders 
keep on coming and enormous preparations are made to 
handle them with proper dispatch. As much of this busi- 
ness is considered but temporary the buildings are largely 
to be of wood and this is clearing out surplus stock on hand 
and also has its effect on general trade. — Money is plentiful 
hut conservative and little is going into new ventures. 
Collections are reported slow. 

Ilardwood prices generally have stayed at about the 
same level for weeks, with a tightening always threatening 
but not yet realized. Plain oak, ash, basswood, quartered 
oak, low grade chestnut, birch, beech, maple, poplar and 
oum are moving in moderate volume in about the given 
order of popularity. Hemlock prices are somewhat broken 
on occasional sales, but a rise is due soon, if even present 
consumption keeps up. Spruce prices are thought erratic, 
with plenty of stock in sight. White pine is steady in 
price, on reduced volume of business. Cypress is reported 
as moving more freely, at well sustained prices. Yellow 
pine has stiffened a little, but is still plentiful, and selling 
at low prices. North Carolina sizes, roofers and box are 
all moving in fair volume, but prices are not strengthening 
at the rate that was hoped for. Lath are in good demand 
and prices are steady. Cypress shingles are selling wel! 
and cedar are in fair demand. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirrsBuRGH, Pa., June 15.—While the industrial activ- 
ities in the Pittsburgh district have steadily crept up- 
ward for several weeks, the lumber trade has not yet 
begun to feel the improvement. Some of the larger com- 
panies, however, profess to see the improvement coming. 
What appears to put the damper on the spirits of the hopeful 
ones is the irregularity of lists received from mills. The 
export lumber business is one of those factors that is ever 
present and is apparently ,growing more important, although 
those engaged in it are extremely guarded regarding what is 
being done. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports improvement in de- 
mand for lumber and while prices are irregular there is a 
stronger tone to the situation that promises betterment in 
the near future. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 15.—The favorable Wiscon- 
sin crop report, the second of the season, just issued by 
the State board of agriculture, is helping to put lumber- 
men in an optimistic frame of mind. It rarely fails that 
when crops in this section of the Northwest are good gen- 
eral business will be satisfactory. The grain and hay out- 
look is especially bright, due to the plentiful rains, although 
the planting of corn and potatoes about the State has been 
retarded by the excessive moisture. 

Milwaukee building operations showed considerable activ- 
ity last week. The total investment was larger and the 
bulk of the permits issued by the building inspector was 
for the erection of flat and apartment structures, a line 
of work that requires much hardwood finish. Eighty-one 
permits were issued for buildings to cost $192,715, as com- 
pared with 115 permits and an investment of $190,597 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1914. Plans for various 
large building projects have been taken out, but actual 
Work in several cases has been delayed until later in the 
season, 

Lumbermen say business is improving slowly but surely. 
While the total volume received thus far is not as large 
is had been hoped for, lumbermen say that the building 
work now under way will bring the total trade for the sea- 
son up to a satisfactory average. The steady improvement 
in lnulding operations is resulting in a better demand from 
the sash and door and general interior finish manufacturing 
concerns, Buying from this source has been carried on_so 
carefully for so long that stocks on hand are light and a 
bette business ought to be placed from now on if the 
building field continues to show activity. Hardwood buyers 
in inost lines of activity are endeavoring to get their stocks 
it as favorable prices as possible, but wholesalers are in- 
chocd to keep up values. The demand for hemlock and 
northern pine is somewhat stronger, partly as a result of the 
‘uyreved country trade. It is believed that the yard trade 
whout the State will improve from now on, a natural result 
ol tse more favorable weather conditions. 




















ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


SHKOSH, WIs., June 15.—A public statement was 
‘ie here Monday by a ‘‘committee of labor’’ to the 
ct that the products of Oshkosh millwork factories 

' been shipped back to Oshkosh because of the lack 
the union label. The heads of the local sash and door 
ories challenged the assertion with the following state- 

~ nts “As representatives of the wholesale sash and door 
‘tories of the city we can say the statement relating to 

" industries is absolutely false and néver to our knowl- 

* has a single door or other article of our products 
“nu shipped back to Oshkosh for lack ‘of the union label 
‘or any other reason pertaining to labor conditions. 
<ned)——Foster-Lothman Mills, Radford Bros. & Co.. 

‘ld Manufacturing Company, Morgan Company, R. Mec- 
en Company, Pane Lumber Company (Ltd.)” 

. harles Darling, of Shawano, has shipped his portable 
wae to Crandon and will saw a million feet of hemlock 
Th 1e Shawano Timber & Land Company, near that city. 
< 3e steamer Helen ©, once a passenger boat plying on 
- Michigan and later converted into a lumber carrier, 

 Ajooe Sold by the Western Cedar & Lumber Company, 
rel pena, Mich., to W. C. Brown, of Plymouth, Mich. The 
en C will tow the barge Oliver Mowatt. The Western 


‘cedar & Lumber C : 
ee gumbe J ompany will buy a steel steamer to re 


Nj 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., June 15.—At a recent meeting of the 
directors of the Ashland Iron & Chemical Company a 
reorganization was effected and the new firm will be 
known as the Charcoal Iron Company of America. A meet- 
ing of the new officials was held in Manistique, Mich., to 
formulate plans for the operation of the company’s plants. 
The new company will manufacture solvent and contem- 
plates a plant at Manistique at a cost of about $90,000. 
There is a big market for this product in the United States 
because the European war has prevented its importation. 

Woods operations in this vicinity, it is said, will start 
at once. Plans are made for a loading camp at Glidden 
and in all the company will soon have three camps in opera- 
tion. Later in the season the plan is to start two chop- 
ping camps near Mellen. The kilns at Ashland will be 
fired about July 1 and the furnace will be started later. 
It is hoped the whole plant will be in operation early this 
fall under the management of E. E. Bissett. 

C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the Hines Lumber Company, has 
put on a larger force than usual and is making some im- 
provements on his property on the east side of the Pike 
chain of lakes near Iron River. 


MINNESOTA 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 15.—A good movement of 
lumber and other forest products is shown by the Min- 
neapolis receipts and shipments reported by railroads 
to the Civic & Commerce Association for May. Lumber re 
ecipts were 1,055 cars, of which thirty were sash and doors, 
in comparison with 1,284 cars received in May, 1914. Ship- 
ments were 619 cars, including 111 cars of sash and doors, 





compared with a total of 774 cars for May of last year. 
c 


M. Stafford, the well known wholesaler, is back at his 


desk after going through a serious operation for an intestina! 


ulcer at Northwestern Hospital. He is not strong yet, but 


otherwise has quite recovered. 


George P. Thompson, of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), has 
returned from a business visit to Pacific coast points. He 
spent some time in Seattle and was a guest of honor at a 
banquet in Spokane given by J. K. Kendall, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, for the purpose of having Mr. Thompson 
explain the credit system he has put into effect at the Thomp- 
son yards, 

Dant & Russell (Inc.), wholesalers of Portland, Ore., will be 
represented in this market hereafter by C. L. Strey, who also 
handles the S. H. L. Lumber Company’s products. 

Charles Cassidy, formerly a member of the local. lumber 
colony, stopped off here last week on his way to Spokane to 
take up his new duties as sales manager for the Stack-Gib!s 
Lumber Company. 

New lists issued by northern pine mills in this territory 
make reductions in many items, and it is claimed that the) 
put prices of white and norway pine lumber on practical] 
the same level for the retailer as fir and yellow pine. The 
cuts are made just as this season's output begins to get into 
shipping condition, and are made so the northern pine mills 
will cease to work at a disadvantage with competing woods. 
The pine men are giving the reductions publicity in order to 
assure the consumer in this section that he can get white 
pine for practically the same price as any other variety of 
lumber. Reductions in the list made to hold northern pine 
trade range from 50 cents to $2 a thousand, and discounts 
range around $3.50 a thousand for dimension, with $4.50 off 
the standard list for dimension 20 feet and longer. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, MicuH., June 9.—Saginaw 
valley lumbermen-remain optimistic as to the present 
and future conditions of trade and report business im- 
proving in many respects. . Some lines are still quiet but 
generally the market strengthens and prices are steady. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, reports good 
conditions with more business coming in and prospects better. 
The prices remain at a level—steady but low. The improve- 
iment in the softwoods appears to be better than with the hard- 
woods at present. The building conditions in Bay City are 
very satisfactory and are better than last year. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, declare that there is a good 
demand for hemlock and hardwood. Business prospects are 
fair and the prices are steady. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company and Bliss & Van 
Auken, of Saginaw, report conditions to be very satisfactory 
with the prices firm. The retail trade is good, as is wholesale 
and manufacturing. Lumber movements in various lines are 
good. The companies make large amounts of salt in connec- 
tion with their manufacturing activities. 

Furstenberg Bros., of Saginaw, state that prospects are a 
little better with prices rather low. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, furnishes 
large quantities of lumber for work outside the city and for 
repairs being carried on in Saginaw. 

Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, report that the 
present conditions and the prospects are steadily improving. 
The good end of maple is scarce and the demand for hemlock 
is good with the prices fair. Lath is very scarce and the 
prices are firm. Box and general lines are quiet. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, who do a large business in 
lumber machinery report conditions still rather quiet. There 
is, however, an increase in the-amount of repair work done 
around lumber mills, which indicates preparation for coming 
business. The mills are getting into shape and some im- 
provements are made. Wickes Bros. are running full force, 
full day. ‘They report trade in the South appears to be 
better than on the Pacific coast and that when the great 
improvement comes the South with its yellow pine will be 
first to feel the effects. 

Bay City is now in the midst of an active building campaign 
and before the summer season has come to a close there will 
be a great number of new structures in the city. From present 
indications the operations this year will reach a-total of at 
least $250,000. Practically every building line reports busi- 
ness exceptionally good and the prospects are that the work- 
men will be kept busy until at least December. Contractors 
are having difficulty in securing sufficient skilled men. 

















IN KEEPING track of the service of ties it is customary 
for the railroads to use dating nails having the last two 
figures of the year stamped in the head of the nail, This 
is very general practice, but sometimes the head of a 
nail is so defaced that the date mark can not be read. 
One railway system has adopted the plan of identifying 
the year by the position of the nail in the tie. The nails 
are all set in the face-of the tie, but four positions are 
located close to one edge, four. close to the other. edge 
and one position in either end, thus ‘giving a working 
range of ten years. 





Cypress LuMB PSINGLES anv LATH. 


‘PALATKA, Fra:z 





J. WADE TUCKER HENRY HARPER 






LE MAN UFACTURERS-OF 


BAND SAWED LUMBER 


CYPRESS 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


LOUGHMAN, FLA. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FT. LUMBER 
50,000 SHINGLES 
40,000 LATH 
NorTHERN SALES OFFice, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 











MANUFACTURERS 


— 
The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ale. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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MoNTGOMERY LUMBER Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Dricp N.C. PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
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= Our equipment enables us 
= to carry a good stock of 
= kiln dried, rough and 
= 

2 dressed lumber, and we 
= have shipping facilities that 
E guarantee prompt service. 
= 





Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
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Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 











LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 

















THE SOUTHWEST. 











IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 15—The Missouri-Kansas 
district has had a little too much rain the last few weeks 
to make business the best and the lumbermen have been 
feeling it along with other lines. Farmers are beginning to 
worry somewhat about floods and wet harvest and that has 
tended to slow down trade to some extent. However, the rains 
appear to have ceased now in the wheat belt and there is a 
better feeling. In any event the abundance of moisture is a 
first class indication of big corn and hay yields and a good year 
for stock, so the showers are not without their recompense. 
And so far no damage has been done to wheat except in a 
few isolated cases where fields have been actually flooded by 
local freshets, 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and general sales 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has returned 
from a trip through the East and he reports conditions there 
as well as in this section to be very much improved. ‘Busi- 
ness was picking up nicely in the East when the Lusitania 
case came up,” Mr. Nelson said. ‘That interfered with it for 
a time, but it has started on the upgrade again now. I found 
labor more extensively employed on this trip than it has been 
for some time and I also found that lumber is more widely 
used and lumber prices constantly improving. Our own trade 
a -S constantly improving and the market is stiffening 
right along.” 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, 
has just returned from a trip to the middle East. Mr. Smith 
reported an ordinary run of business in shingles in that 
section with the demand above the ordinary in Toledo. 

Mr. Bell, of the Bell Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturer of white cedar posts, poles and ties, was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. 

W. B. Medes, formerly in the commission business here and 
latterly with the Arkansas Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., 
as a salesman, has returned to Kansas City and reéntered the 
commission business. 

E. E. Case, president of the Case Shingle & Lumber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash., was the guest of the Duncan Shingle 
& Lumber Company here last week. Howard Jayne, secretary 
and sales manager of the Willapa Lumber Company, of Ray- 
mond, Wash., and closely associated with Mr. Case, is here 
this week at the Duncan offices. 

W. M. Leuthold, president of the Deer Park Lumber Com- 
pany, Deer Park, Wash., who is on a trip to the various sales 
offices of his company, spent two days the latter part of last 
week at the offices of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Washington, in this city. Mr. Leuthold says the Inland Em- 
pire mills are having a good volume of business and that the 
mills at Deer Park are running twenty hours a day. 

P. S. Grant, of Cabool, Mo., owner of a post and piling mill, 
spent a couple of days with Kansas City lumbermen this week 
on his way to California. 


LUMBER COMPANIES RE-ELECT OFFICERS. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 9.—The directors and stock- 
holders of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, the Forest Lumber Company, the Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Company and the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Company, held their annual meeting at the of- 
fices of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company 
here yesterday and today. At the conclusion of the 
meeting the directors of the Missouri Lumber & Min- 
ing Company went to West Eminence, Mo., where the 
annual meeting of that company was held. The old offi- 
cers of the various companies were reélected and there 
were no changes in directors. Eighteen lumbermen at- 
tended the meetings among whom were: J. B. White, 
Kansas City; O. W. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.; G. W. 
Grandin, Cleveland, Ohio; J. L. Grandin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and W. B. Pettibone, Hannibal, Mo. 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 15.—The general lumber trade 
situation has improved materially during the last week. 
While as yet there is not quite the volume of business 
expected, indications are for a _ betterment soon. The 
weather in some sections has interfered with general busi- 
ness but generally few complaints have been heard. While 
the prices obtained on some items are not up to expecta- 
tions, they are satisfactory. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports trade improved and at better prices than 
the company has been receiving for some time. 

Frank J. Reifling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, says demand improves. Orders from 
the country yards and inquiries are increasing. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, is well pleased at the continued gains the 
company is making in sales. 

R. E. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, reports a noticeable gain in the volume of busi- 
ness the company is doing. 

Bruce Bearden, who is now if _ the lumber business for 
himself, has secured several excellent mill connections and 
is in a good position to do business. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., June 14.—The lumber market con- 
tinues slowly to strengthen, Texas lumbermen getting 
in most instances from all parts of the country the 
prices they have been asking. The general tone of the market 
is better than it has been in six months according to the state- 
ments of several sales managers Saturday. Authoritative 
statements are that both Texas and Oklahoma will buy large 
quantities of lumber the last of June and during July. 

Dimension is considered steady at about $9.50 off September 
list, at the larger mills at least. A scarce item just now is 

x6 No. 2, which has advanced $1.50 a thousand. Car material 
is - in good demand, and several large orders were filled last 
week. 

The arrival and departure of several large steamships from 
the Houston turning basin bas been viewed with considerable 
satisfaction by the lumbermen, who confidently expect that 
when the Mexican situation opens again at least one-half of 
the lumber that goes to Mexican ports will be sent via Houston 
and the ship channel. 

Work has started at Texas City on the $25,000 handle fac- 
tory of Goar Bros., who were formerly located in Houston. 
A carload of machinery is already on’the ground, as are eight 
carloads of large ash logs, out of which the first output of 
handles will be cut. The factory building will be of wooden 
construction 40x100 feet and is expected to be finished within 
two weeks. The factory which will begin operation early in 
July will have a daily capacity of 200 dozen shovel handles. 

Charles D, Crane, formerly Houston representative of the 
Central Coal & Lumber Company, left Saturday for New York, 
there to assume his new duties for the Kirby Lumber Com- 

any. 
“: W. R. Godley, a well known Texas lumberman, has been 
appointed traveling representative of the South Texas Lumber 
Company for Kansas and Missouri, with headquarters at 
Parsons, Kan. . 





A SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTUING 
POINT. 

ORANGE, TEX., June 14.—Optimism is evident among 
local lumbermen on the market situation, althoug! thera 
has been little improvement in prices. Inquiry continues 
to increase in volume and all agree that demand is ; ‘owing 
vein and that the tone of the market is growing dis: inetly 

etter. 

A. Milch, Texas manager for the Standard Export i.umbez 


Company, was in the city today on a business trip and ing. 
dentally to inspect the recently completed timber boou: that 
his company has installed for cargo accumulation «+ this 
port. The new boom is large enough to take care of <cyera) 
cargoes of average size. 

The Orange-Lake Charles link of the intercoastal can 1] was 
completed Saturday morning, June 12, the last shovel o: carth 
barring the connection of the Sabine and Calcasieu rivers 


being removed at 2:50 in the morning. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Com. 
pany, and D. K. Newsum, San Antonio representative of the 
same concern, were visitors here today, conferring with 
officials of the Miller-Link Lumber Company. Mr. Woodhead 
told that his company shipped a car of yellow pine iimbers 
all-rail to Mexico last week for use in mining work there; 
this he believes to be the first rail shipment of pine tiinber to 
the southern republic since the revolution assumed its more 
troublous aspect. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., June 14.—‘‘ There is nothing the 
matter with the lumber business—except price.’’ This 
is the way the situation was described by a leading local 
manufacturer. ‘To outward appearances the lumber business 
is flourishing because large shipments are moving coastwise 
from this port with a smattering of export movement on the 
side; but volume is all there is to the market. 

As the season advances the crop situation continues to 
become a stronger factor in the future lumber business. The 
wheat country is giving a good account of itself, while the 
eotton crop is getting along nicely, save in isolated sections 
where the boll weevil is said to have appeared ahead of time 
and in such profusion that in some instances the planters 
have piowed up their crops and planted other truck. Lun- 
bermen are agreed that what the country needs now is a 
good crop so that the farmers, railroads etc. may get into 
the buying game. 

















SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 14.—Lumbermen are exhibiting 
keen interest in the pending negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Germany looking to a cessation of submarine 
hostility toward neutral sbipping. It is acknowledged that 
if this phase of the interuational situation can be satis- 
factorily settled there will be a better chance for the 
exportation of American lumber. 

Lumber for the coastwise trade continues to move with 
more or less regularity. The demand continues to be sat- 
isfactory under the circumstances. Export dealers are 
again on the anxious bench because of the practical cessa- 
tion of trans-atlantic shipping. The local and territorial 
demand, however, is holding up remarkably well. 

Building activity continues to be a notable feature in 
the trade. Hundreds of houses are building in and about 
Savannah. Much lumber is being consumed in this way. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFrotk, Va., June 12.—Manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine have passed through another quiet week 
although the monotony was broken somewhat by the 
placing of a rather large order of 4/4 edge box, and of 10-inch 
box rough. The 4/4 edge box order comprised 3,000,000 feet, 
divided between two firms, placed at a price of $13 f. 0. b. 
Norfolk net less 2 percent. The 10-inch box order aggregated 
1,500,000 feet sold at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk net less 2 percent. 
On these two important items of low grade rough lumber the 
prices received are less than they were thirty or sixty days ago, 
but the shipping specifications are much better, thus justifying 
the mills in reducing their prices. Some mills still obtain as 
high as $13.50 f. o. b. Norfolk net less 2 percent for 4/4 edge 
= in 100,000 and 200,000 feet lots and $16 for 10-inch 

ox. 

The fault at present with the market is first the lack of 
demand, which can not be stimulated by any one person or 
body of persons; and secondly, too much lumber is being made 
for current needs and the desire to keep running and moving 
out stock even at further reduction in prices. Many of the 
leading manufacturers in North Carolina pine are giving 
curtailment serious consideration. The demand thus far this 
month both for the better and low grades of rough lumber has 
been lighter than for several months past. In dressed lumber, 
flooring, ceiling, partition etc., demand has fallen off. Prices 
have not yet been materially affected, strengthened in a 
measure by the curtailment now in force at many _ planing 
mills. Quotations vary considerably between the highest and 
lowest. It is this haphazard price cutting among lumbermen 
without regard to manufacturing costs that is doing the in- 
dustry more harm than any one thing. The real estate men 
and contractors in this section are again complaining and 
reports from other sections are in about the same key, 80 
that the outlook for any decided improvement in the demand 
for dressed stock shortly is not very bright. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BAutTImorE, -Mp., June 15.—Francis A. Edwards, jr, 
of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), wholesale North Carolina 
pine men in the Knickerbocker Building, takes a hopeful 
view of the outlook for shortleaf pine. He spent the 
greater part of last week in the saw mill regions of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and came back with the report 
that inquiry for box lumber and shooks was decidedly 
better and that the mills had marked up their prices. In 
fact, the quotations in the producing sections are very 
much better than in this market, where box grades hav 
been sold recently at $1 below the Norfolk price. In the 
entire Norfolk section the feeling is one of encouragement, 
the time being at hand wiren the requirements of the fruit 
and vegetable packers force the box makers into the market 
to meet their needs in the way of boxes. Stocks at the 
mills, Mr. Edwards stated, were by no means heavy, a2 
he looks for an advance in this market. a 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Company, of Cit- 
cinnati, one of the leading members of the National Lvuber 
Exporters’ Association, was in Baltimore last week and 
conferred with the association secretary, J. McD. Price rela- 
tive to export matters. He then went to Norfolk on busi- 
ness. 

Reports from Champion, N. C., tell that I. M. Miller, for- 
merly of the Great Southern Lumber Company, has beet 
elected president of the Champion Lumber Company. 4 
North Carolina corporation, with which William Whitricr & 
Sons (Inc.) is closely identified. 

One of the visiting lumbermen here last week was Col. 
H. B. Curtin, of the Curtin-Pardee Lumber Company, © 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Colonel Curtin has completely recov 
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ered utter an operation for appendicitis, and shows all of 


his (omer vim, He met a number of the Baltimore hard 

e008 ion while here. He said that business, generally 
“aki vz, Was quiet. ‘ 

rL a Baer “of Richard P. Baer & Co., wholesale hard 

wood men, is receiving congratulations on the birth of a 


second to arrive in the family, The youngster 
is advent last Thursday and is a sturdy chap. 


‘CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 14.—Such change as is noted 
in the market situation appears to be for the better and 
demand grows little by little. Interior dealers seem to 
limit their purchases in most cases to replenishment of lightly 
stocked asortments and to supplying the immediate visible 
needs of their customers. : : : 

a ed peed yard stock moves fairly well, with dimension 
apparently in the lead and about the usual proportion of 
special bills. Some call for railroad and car material is 
heard, but it is thought the carriers will hold down their 
takings until after the close of the fiscal year. South Amer- 
iean demand seems to be freshening up. The export move- 
ment out of New Orleans showed encouraging gain for May. 
Prices are generally agreed to be somewhat stronger, though 
fluctuations and heavy concessions are still rumored. Z 

Cypress manufacturers report a small increase of their 
bookings for the week. Lath continue in very active call and 
some manufacturers report a brisk request for 5-inch prime 
shingles, that has depleted mill supplies to an extent justify- 
ing an increase of quotations, which some have put into effect. 
Some inquiry for timbers and other railway material is re- 
ported, but has not yet reflected in the bookings. : 

The local hardwood feature is the gain in parcel shipments 
export, largely due to increase of available steamer room 
offered. Oak, gum and hickory move more freely on spot 
demand. Ash is apparently scarce, with ash logs in better 
domestic request. Interior demand for the staples in oak 
and gum is steady, but in volume it ranges below normal and 
improves very slowly. The box grades continue to find a 
fairly active market. Prices on export stock, deliverable ini- 
mediately, are reported firmer. On the interior side quota- 
tions are reasonably steady. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is visiting the association’s branch 
office at Jacksonville, Fla., this week. 

W. P. Barr, formerly manager of the Delta Lumber Com- 
pany, New Orleans, has accepted a position as manager of the 
St. Tammany Lumber Company’s plant at Ramsay, La., one 
of the subsidiary concerns of the Krauss Bros, Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Orlears. 

The traffic department of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association issued June 15 a new rate book showing 
the rates on cypress lumber from producing points in 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. Further ad- 
vances—covered, it is understood by the Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rulings in the general rate advance cases—are expected 
by the Texas & Pacific and Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company, so that the rate book probably will have to be re- 
issued later in the summer. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 14.—Business last week was 
better than during the preceding week in the local yellow 
pine territory, and operators feel more encouraged over 
the outlook. Several fine orders were placed. Considerable 
inquiry is for export trade, especially from Panama and 
Latin-American countries. Reports from Gulf ports show 
that this business has improved. 

_Number 1 dimension is perhaps the best seller, though 
No. 3 boards, finish and railroad timbers receive much at- 
tention. One of the biggest orders of the week here was for 
about 500,000 feet of 2x8 dimension and an encouraging 
feature of the transaction was that $10 off, with keen 
competition, was the price agreed upon. The company 
securing the big order declared it refuses to sell at a 
oe gt peer than $10 off. Other mills have a similar report 
Oo make. 

Compared with $17 off a few weeks ago, many of the yel- 
low pine dealers now are demanding $15 off for steam 
dried finish S2S in mixed cars. Twelve-inch No. 1 boards, 
and 8-inch and 10-inch No, 2, also No. 3 boards, are pop- 
ular with the buyers. Stiffening is noted on railroad tim- 
bers, Some plants asking $22 f. o. b. for 8x16 stringers, 
28-foot, and $24 and $25 for the 30-foot stringers. 

About the only thing for which the call is not satis- 
factory is No. 1 and No. 2 fencing, 4-inch, and some of 
the No. 2 dimension, but on the latter stocks are so 
badly broken that it amounts to little. 

The Louisiana State penitentiary’s board of control, 
through President C. Harrison Parker, announces that bids 
will be received at Baton Rouge up to June 26, 1915, for 
the purchase of 5,000 acres of hardwood timberlands, con- 
figuous in one body, with or without sawmill therein, the 
and to be suitable for agricultural purposes after being 


Seared. Time for investigation of the land will be taken 
by the board, which wants a map or blue print with the 
lai the distance from railroad stated, together with 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


_ Harvrespure, Miss., June 14.—While conditions have 
improve! and the manufacturers expect further improve- 


Pi none of those with night runs cut off and closed 
rela ‘ ntirely are as yet preparing to resume operation as 
ae. sire to wait to see whether or not the improvement 
ier i; permanent. Considerable railroad business is com- 
pe in. All kinds of special timber orders are easy to get 


poe ces are picking up on that class of material. Sills 
. ae ning are in better demand. Decking continues in 
plo Fr suest with air-dried stock scarce. Two-and-one-half- 
ge a-dried decking is in good demand with an advance 
Ah Ol Six-, 8- and 10-inch boards are in very good de- 
og ud 6-inch is somewhat scarce. Dimension continues 


ce ‘he strongest items, prices having advanced from 59 
iam » $1.50 during the last thirty days. General yard 
ties. sre easy to sell and the wholesalers are still buying 
mie the elevated railroads and for the roads in Europe. 
aon vort market looks much better, as freight rates are 
or fast and more orders are coming. 
mS, Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine As- 
gl ea together with J. BE. Jones, chief inspector, was in 
The y June 12 to meet the mill inspectors in this territory. 


: ting was held in the office of W. J. Haynen, general 
man ov of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company. - 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


the a2, Miss., June 14.—From a selling standpoint 

le al lumber business has held its own during the 

i fee ag regardless, and lumbermen are inclined to 
, “iP ImMis ov 

elds! 5 pd a Situation. The few mills that de- 


dol 


liquidating their assets” or “swapping 
Ope 


prices May 1 are still doing business. 
lares it lost considerable business dur- 
d to, but that the average prices ob- 


and advanced 

. ge producer dec 
ty and expecte 

' were 50 cents 


a over those in April, which is regarded 
1 considering the large number of old enters, filled 


during the month. This manager also asserts that the com- 
yany’s business for June is about normal and prices range 
$1 over April, which leads him to believe that manufac- 
turers are falling in line for a general advance. 

To conform more nearly to actual prices that are ob- 
tainable, the Marathon Lumber Company put out a revised 
price list, effective June 12, changing several items that are 
shown on the May 1 list. 

Another large concern reports that from a general busi- 
hess standpoint it is in much better shape today than at 
any other time since the beginning of the year, their state- 
ment being based on the advance in prices and improvement 
in the export trade. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MeErIAN, Miss,, June 14.—The yellow pine market 
during the last week has shown a ‘‘spottiness’’? and 
some disposition of uncertainty, with inquiry and de- 
mand weaker. The change, however, should not be consid- 
ered a slump, but is an effect of the cautiousness of buyers, 
believed to have been brought about by the international 
complications. Free offerings of southern yellow pine keeps 
a margin of difference between the distributor and consumer, 
which in every degree is more favorable to the consumer than 
to the distributor. Reports from the various sections con- 
tinue optimistic and say that business has a steady level 
which it will be hard to overturn, although there is still 
efforts being made to get business at price sacrifice. This 
element, so far as can be learned, is entirely absent from the 
local. market, where prices are being maintained at the sacri- 
fice of business, except in a few isolated cases, where a quick 
turnover is desired. 

Inquiry during the week has been rather scattered and 
somewhat less than the week previous. Demand has also 
shown an inclination to fall off, although the one and two 
carload business continues to keep the market alive. Indica- 
tions are that yard stocks at distribution points are getting 
low and restocking will soon be the order of the day. 

Prices are maintaining a steady level and lists issued for 
the first part of June show no change over May. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 12.—The building operations 
for Birmingham show an increase over those for March 
and April according to the report of the building 
inspector, though they are still under the corresponding period 
of 1914. The total amount spent for buildings in May was 
$192,735. For frame residences $73,675 was spent. During 
the month 293 permits were issued. In May, 1914, there was 
an estimated expenditure of $288,988 for building operations. 

Prof. R. C. Bryant, of the Yale School of Forestry, and the 
members of the class of forestry have returned to New Haven 
after inspecting the forest reservations of the Kaul Lumber 
Company, of Birmingham. ‘The class spent several days in 
the heart of the Kaul company’s properties in Tuscaloosa 
County. 

Lumber wholesalers say the best indications that conditions 
are improving is noted in the car builders’ increased activities. 
Buyers, too, for the railroads are purchasing car material. 
These sales are not heavy yet, but they are coming from many 
sources. General sales have been quiet the last week, but 
some special orders have been disposed of at a satisfactory 
price. Prices are not materially changed from those of the 
last few weeks. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


VickssBurG, Miss., June 15.—Again the wheels are 
turning in the big Houston Bros.’ sawmills at Walters 
after a shutdown the last few months. The mills have 
started up only temporarily to saw out the incoming rafts 
that are being floated in the local market. The present rise 
in the river is affording the means of getting out a great 
deal of timber which has been held in remote forests by the 
heretofore unusually low stages of water. 

Due to the heavy orders that have been received by the 
Anderson-Tully mills and box factory these plants are operat- 
ing with large forces. Many of the nearby mills have been 
closed down for the summer. 

The market continues about as it bas been, but there is a 
somewhat more optimistic spirit manifested among the deal- 
ers and millmen of this section as to late summer and early 
fall business. 


REMINDER OF DAYS OF YORE. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., June 14.—Just 
like a breath from the pines of the early days was 
the receipt recently by the Saginaw Board of Trade 
from the Harvard College library of a copy of the fifth 
annual review of the board, compiled in 1885 by the late 
E. D. Cowles, showing the commerce, manufactures and 
chief business interests of the Saginaw Valley with a 
detailed statement of lumber and salt products and gen- 
eral trade of the Saginaws. This was at a time when 
Saginaw was the greatest lumber manufacturing city 
in the world. 

The table of production shows the Saginaw River mills 
manufactured during the season of 1885, 717,790,214 
feet of pine lumber and 10,708,007 feet of hardwood 
lumber. The stock on hand at the close was 329,013,030 
feet; the quantity on the dock sold for the next season’s 
delivery was 68,427,508 feet; to be handled in the car 
trade, 53,400,000 feet, leaving unsold and available for 
the cargo market 207,185,522 feet. In addition to this 
the number of shingles manufactured was 222,953,000; 
logs in mill booms, 48,279,512 feet; logs back in river, 
30,232,500 feet; and lath manufactured, 80,931,400 
pieces; salt barrel staves, 37,551,421 pieces, and salt bar- 
rel heading, 1,863,591 sets. And this production is re- 
ported to be less than for previous years since 1879. 
The total shipments from Saginaw and Bay City by 
water during 1885 was 659,665,000 feet of lumber. To- 
day Saginaw imports its lumber. 

Lumber reports in complete detail are given, includ- 
ing a list of the companies in Saginaw and Bay City 
and the amounts of timber cut. Included among the 
officers and members of the Board of Trade are many 
old time lumbermen, only a few of whom are still living. 
There were then 35 sawmills in Saginaw and 33 in Bay 
City. 








A seET of types to be used in determining grades of 
rosins has been received by the Savannah (Ga.) board 
of trade from the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. The board was represented by a committee rep- 
resenting the naval stores industry which spent some 
time in Washington last year. The idea is to make types 
more uniform so that instead of several standards there 
will be only one. The change also includes turpentine, 
but those types have not yet been received. 






















N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


AMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf = 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA, “Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bld. MANDEVILLE, LA. _} 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, Lz 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 
«5 HODGE, LA, 











Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lt 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. Pi 














John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain, V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 





Shipping Point : Elton, Louisiana’ 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


VK N all of the extensive 





\VAL_’| literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
teriak, “This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the developmentof theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman & 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
































VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., June 15.—The local cypress distribu- 
tors are doing a fair volume of business with increase 
over last week’s trade. The majority of the orders come 
in by wire and phone for quick delivery. There are many 
orders for mixed cars coming in from all sections of this 
territory. The mills, it is reported, still are_plentifully 
stocked but are running low on some items. Prices gen- 
erally are on the same level as before but on items most 
in demand are strengthening. The hardwood situation shows 
but little change. While the demand may be a little more 
active it is not up to expectations. ‘The local distributors 
feel encouraged, however, over the situation and with 
stocks light in the hands of retail yards and consumers they 
feel a turn for the better must soon come. Oaks still have 
the call, with ash, poplar and gum following in the order 
named. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports a better business this week than last, and indica- 
tions point to a continued improvement from the way in- 
quiries are coming in, 

W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Company, who has been down at the mills at 
Giideon, soutneast Missouri, for the last ten days, returned 
Monday night. He says demand is rather quiet but the 
outlook is very encouraging. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, and Frederick Maer, treasurer of the company, left 


last week for a tour of the West. ‘They will go by the 
way of Grand Canon, Los Angeles, San Diego and San 


Francisco and will return by the northern route. They 
will probably be absent for several weeks. 
According to E. H. Luehrmann of Chas. IF. Luehrmann 


Ilardwood Lumber Company, a steady call is heard for 
wimost all items on the hardwood list. Inquiries for oak 
and red gum are also coming in freely and he looks for 
a decided improvement on all lines of hardwood before 
long. 

The Lothman Cypress Company has a nice call for cypress. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—The trade begins to re 
sume the activity checked by the persistent rains of 
May, and the outlook is encouraging. The May report 
of the building commissioner's office shows the extent of the 
interference with business by rain. New construction work, 
which had been running ahead of last year, dropped off from 
$1,181,715 in May, 1914, to $1,102,425 last month. Work is 
opening up fairly well and according to architects there is 
much new work coming out as soon as plans and _ speci- 
fications can be prepared. ‘The contentions over the contract 
for the new courthouse having been settled in the courts in 
favor of the award made by the Courthouse Commission, the 
contractor already has gone to work and as soon as excava- 
tion work is completed construction will begin. Low much 
this will affect the local lumber market remains to be seen. 

The statistics of the Chamber of Commerce show a con 
siderable increase in the movement of lumber during May 
compared with April, but it is about the same as May a year 
ago. Receipts were 8, 236 cars this May as against 8,255 in 
1914 and only 7,607 in April. Shipments this May were 
6,439 against 6,326 in 1914. The reported quiet in the fur- 
niture trade is borne out by a reduction of about 15,000 
i00-pound packages in the receipts and of about 17,000 in 
the shipments. Receipts of cross ties decreased 430 cars and 
the shipments 550 cars. 

Hardwoods are somewhat more active, due to an increased 
call from furniture and implement manufacturers. There also 
is a good demand from automobile builders. Information is 
received that some heavy shipments of cypress have reached 
this market destined for consumption to a great extent in 
planing mills and box factories. 

The Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Company has moved its 
headquarters from Lexington, Ky., to Cincinnati. The mills 
of the company are in Kentucky, but it has maintained a yard 
here for some time for the distribution of hardwoods from the 
Appalachian region. 

Local members of the Building Managers’ Association are 
making arrangements to entertain the delegates from the 
North and Northwest who pass through this city on their way 
to the Atlanta convention September 14 and 17. There will 
be automobile tours of the city and suburbs and a dinner. 
For the State convention of Ohio Building Managers, to be 
held at Columbus June 22, the acceptance of C. A. Potter, of 
Chicago, has been secured to deliver an address. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 15.—R. M. Carrier, of the 
Carrier Lumber Company of Sardis, Miss., and who is 
chairman of the technical research committee of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has according to pre 
vious agreement made with H. D. Tieman, chemist at the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States Government, sent to the laboratory sev- 
eral thousand feet of gum lumber and logs which will be 
used to make yarious experiments in line with the work 
which the Government is now doing. Mr. Carrier sent 2,000 
feet of plain red gum and 2,000 feet of sap gum. Experiments 
to be made will be principally in connection with kiln drying. 
Along with the lumber was sent such information as where 
the timber was cut, when it was cut, the nature of the soil, 
how long the lumber has been sawed, how piled in the yard 
and what was the method of air drying. 

According to information received through New York, Mr. 
Chang, reputed to be the richest man in China and who 
along with other Chinese merchants made an extended tour 
of the United States, told business men of that city recently 
that he can now purchase barrel staves from manufacturers 
25 percent cheaper than before he made his visit to this coun- 
try. Formerly he bought his staves through German brokers, 
but when in Memphis he was taken through one of the largest 
stave mills in the whole country and after learning of its 
methods of shipping etc. he made a deal whereby he would 
secure his staves directly from the manufacturer. This will 
mean a great saving to him and will help boost the stave 
business of Memphis. 

The new union ticket office to be used by eight of the nine 
passenger-carrying railroads here will be finished in red gum. 
The remodelling work will start at once so that the rush of 
the fall season will find all of the roads well prepared to 
take care of all business. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 17.—While most of the large 
hardwood mills of southwestern Indiana and southern 
Illinois are operated on an average of eight hours a 
day trade is not rushing and inquiries are not coming in as 
freely as a month ago. Manufacturers report they get all the 


logs needed at lower prices than prevailed a year ago. Little 
demand for gum is evidenced in this market. The demand 
for quartered white oak and plain oak is only normal. Collec- 


tions are fair. Wheat harvesting has started in this section 
but it is not believed the yield will be as good as last year, 
because of the ravages of the Hessian fly and the early spring 
drouth. 

Stock amounting to $15,000 has been subscribed to build a 


NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 


large desk factory at Jasper, Ind. The company ¢iiat will 
build the factory offers $35,000 in stock, which is readily 
disposed of. " 

Local contractors are preparing estimates for a ti: o-stopy 
factery building for the Southwestern Furniture Coni;iny at 


Tell City, Ind., construction to start at once. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumbe: ianp. 
facturers of this city, has returned from a business irip te 
se sj 


B. Wright, former mayor of Mt. Carmel, Ill. ani a well 


known lumber dealer of that city, was a recent busines: Visitor 
in Evansville. Mr. Wright says the trade with the lumber 
manufacturers and retail dealers of southern Tlinois has beey 


quite good for the last two or three months and that he 
expects June to be a fair month. 

The plant of the Bedna Young Lumber Company at Jack. 
son, Tenn., is operated on full time and Thomas Hanley, the 
manager, thinks the next three or four months will bring in 
u good volume of trade. 

Building operations in Evansville during the last week haye 
been fairly active, although some of the contractors report 
that they are not as busy as they were this time last year 
Planing mill men say that there has been but little if any 
falling off in business. Sash and door men report only a mod- 
crate trade, saying their out of town trade picks up sii Wly, 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBURG, VaA., June 12.—Orders for hardwoods 
were placed during the current week more freely than 
at any time during the last six months and demand ig 
fair for good stocks at prices which are not exactly consistent 
with dealers’ ideas regarding the worth of their material. 
Although prices continue unsatisfactory, this week disclosed 
indications of improvement over the scale which has been pre- 
vailing for several months. 

The yellow pine market remains unchanged except for in 
quiries that remind operators of the fact that the consuming 
trade desires to book orders at its own figures. There is q 
free demand for yard stocks, but as prices are regarded too 
low and this section has already disposed of the surplus, 
dealers are not inclined to take on such pine orders as ar 
now offered. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. Va., June 14.—The biggest demand, so far 
as can be learned, is for culls to be used in the steel 
trade and for red oak, which is one of West Virginia’s 
premier hardwoods. Beech, maple and birch are consequently 
in somewhat increased demand because of the necessities of 
the steel trade. Generally speaking, however, orders are not 
as plentiful as they were in May, but lumber manufacturers 
in this section are sanguine that there will be a slow improve- 
ment from now on during the summer months. Refrigerator 
plants and pail manufacturers in this section report an un- 
precedented demand for their products. In fact, they are 
hardly able to keep up with their orders even by working 
overtime. The formation of several new companies in thie 
State is construed as an encouraging sign. 

Work was recently started on W. F. Mosser & Co.'s extract 
plant at Richwood. All the chestnut timber on the Gauley 
Coal & Land Company's lands, which amounts to about 
200,000 acres, has been purchased. The company will manu. 
facture all kinds of extracts used in tanning leathers and 
will employ about 200 men. The plant will be completed in 
about ninety days. 

With the restoration of the $10,000 2 year for forestry 
protection in the appropriation bill recently passed by the 
legislature, like sums will be available from the Federal Goy- 
ernment under the provisions of the Weeks law and there is 
therefore further guaranty of forest protection in West Vir 
ginia for the next two years. Fire losses so far have beeu 
comparatively limited through the coéperation between the 
State forestry association, the State officials and the Federal 
Government. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovISVILLE, Ky., June 16—Local sawmill men have 
purchased river logs at Catlettsburg, Ky., for delivery 
here, and report that the tone of the market, which was 
indicated following the receipt of logs on a recent tide in the 
Big Sandy River, was more favorable to buyers. Log prices 
in this district, especially those handled by rail, have beet 
far out of line with lumber values, it has been asserted, and 
the fact that river logs may be had more cheaply is expected 
to have a good influence on timber prices generally, and to 
enable millmen to operate with a better chance of breaking 
even than they have been doing. 

‘The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company has re 
ceived a number of important war orders recently. The im 
portant part which shovels and spades play in the construc: 
tion of trenches in the war zone has stimulated the demand 
for handles immensely, and shipments by the hundreds i 
dozens are being made from the local plant. The handles ar 
delivered at New York, foreign buyers assuming the risk 0 
transportation across the ocean. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company has been making a null 
ber of experiments recently designed to demonstrate the utility 
of mahogany for gunstocks. Since the war began the demand 
for black walnut for use in the manufacture of gunstocks bas 
been heavy, and mahogany, red gum and other woods have 
been proposed as substitutes. Thus far the decision of buyels 
has been in favor of walnut. The Mengel company believes. 
however, that mahogany would work well in this connectio). 
and may get a chance to demonstrate it. . 

Another local company reports having made a sale of thick 
red gum to an arms manufacturing plant for use in making 
gunstocks, and states that the consumer has tested gum sufi- 
ciently to be assured that it will give service. ; 

The Churchill-Milton Lumber Company has been pushits 
tupelo for office partitions recently, and has come to the coll: 
clusion that the wood is a satisfactory material for this 
purpose. 

The demand of European buyers for cotton oil has resulted 
in a heavy trade on tight barrels in which to pack the product. 
Shiploads of cotton oil have been started from Cincinnall 
recently and Louisville coopers furnished most of the barrels. 











FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CotumBus, OuI0, June 12.—Trade has been holding 
up well during the last, few weeks. Prospects «re fal. 
Demand for hardwoods from retailers is fair. Duilding 
in most sections is quite active. Hardwood prices are steady: 
In the yellow pine trade buying is rather slow. J’rices 
rather unsteady. gays 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Comp: ny. eels 
trade in hardwoods during the last week has improve slightly. 





It 1s well known that during the Russo-Japarse War 
the Japanese troops were largely supplied with {oot cov 
erings, underwear and other articles manufactured from 
paper, and a recent session of the war committee ° 
the German Paper Makers’ Association seriously °” 
sidered the feasibility of the introduction of p*per for 
army uses of this sort in the present conflict. 
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| CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ovrawa, ONT., June 12.—Water conditions in the Ot- 
tawa Valley have greatly improved. Further heavy rains 
have brought the water in the streams up to normal 
height notwithstanding the lack of snow last winter. Mill- 
men are now hopeful that the season will prove normal, and 
that the bugbear, low water, will not cause troubles and de- 
lays this summer. i aa 

“py recent order in council spruce and ash are prohibited 
from) export except to Great Britain and the United States, 
and then only for home consumption. P ; 

Serious bush fires last week played havoc in the fine spruce 
of northern New Brunswick. ‘The worst fire raged 
the international boundary from Cambelton to Five 
‘vs, in which square miles of valuable timber have been 
Fire was also reported around Bathurst. The fire 






Kings 
burnt. 


wardens are doing everything possible to allay the flames 
and a large gang of extra men has been at work fighting 
them 


Heavy losses have been sustained along the line of the 
Nationz! ‘Transcontinental Railway during the past week by 
forest tires. The forest fires raged for a distance of seventy 
miles along the railway from Cochrane to Kapuskazing. At 
the latter place about five hundred prisoners of war are de 
tained. Fire for a time seriously threatened the camp. The 
Governmeat’s buildings at Ground River were destroyed, while 
at Jacksonbury many cottages were destroyed, but the new 
big sawmill at that place escaped damage. 

The mills in Ottawa and Valley are running at full blast, 
many of them night and day. The lumber is piling up 
rapidly and millmen are striving for an export market for 
their accumulating stocks. Export freight is almost im- 
possible to procure, even at the high rates offered. Vessels 
cannot be procured, It is expected that many of the coast- 
wise craft will be requisitioned into the trans-Atlantic lumber 
trade. Even craft to accommodate the Gulf and Atlantic 
coast trade to the United States is difficult to procure. 

According to C, J. Booth, the Booth Company has practi- 
cally no market for part of the lumber its mills are turning 
out at present. Despite this fact the company is keeping on 
about 2.000 men and paying about $125,000 a month in wages. 
Cutting will go on all summer and Mr. Booth stated the 
company hopes sometime to get a return for its labors. Mean- 
while the lumber will be placed in stock to await more favor- 
able market conditions. 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WiynipeG, MAN., June 14.—The appointment of a 
Canadian customs officer in New York City as one of the 
first steps towards bettering conditions for the export 
lumber trade of British Columbia, and incidentally to bring 
au much-needed improvement in other exporting industries, was 
au recommendation laid before Richard Grigg, Commissioner of 
Commerce, at Vancouver last Wednesday, when he conferred 
with the British Columbia Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Laminated Materials Company (Ltd.), composed of 
Boston capitalists, with $250,000 capital, some time ago leased 
the Dominion Match Company at Sapperton, New Westminster, 
B. C., and will soon be turning out large quantities of a new 
style of box for the United States and foreign markets. Orders 
have already been secured from Ceylon and India for a large 
number of tea boxes. The boxes will be manufactured by a 
process by which thin pieces of cross sections are fastened 
together with a composition under high pressure which is 
claimed to render the wood impervious to water, makes it non- 
shrinkable and in crossing of the grain gives the material 
great strength and resistance in proportion to its weight. 

With the advent of warm weather the work of protecting 
the enormous forest wealth of British Columbia has again been 
organized under the control of the forest fire protection depart- 
ment. In every district along the coast a ranger or fire guard 
has his headquarters, supplied with a fast launch, tool depots 
and telephone service. Across necks of land trails have been 
cut and mountain observation posts have been built. At the 
first sign of an outbreak of fire the fire ranger with his meu 
hasten to the outbreak and with such help as they can hire 
locally fight the flames. 

_A change has recently been made in the office end of the 
Summerland Lumber Company’s business. William Ritchie 
will devote his time to his fruit ranch and other business 
interests, and his brother, T. N. Ritchie, will succeed him. 

S. M. Cavers, of Plenty, Sask., is the new manager of the 
Manitoba Hardware & Lumber Company. . 
_W. H. Haywood, manager of the retail yards of Conger & 
Company (Ltd.), Rouleau, Sask., recently visited Minneapolis 
on his way to Sae City, Iowa, where he is visiting friends. 
Mr. Haywood reported that the crop conditions and prospects 
or an excellent season were never better in western Canada. 

Contracts for the laying of the $60,000 worth of plank 
walhs in Edmonton, Alta., have been divided between the four 
firms with the lowest tenders. The Zenith Construction Com 
pany, Nesbitt & Miller, Jamieson Construction Company and 
W hitney & Morgan were the successful tenderers. 

1c last seven days have seen noticeable improvement in 
the lumber trade in western Canada. Building is more active 
in all the different cities, and consequently retailers are find- 
ing lusiness better all round. The probability of a heavy 
= lias buoyed up business to a great extent, which has made 
usiness good in all lines. Several retailers make the asser- 
“ste that their business is ahead of a corresponding period 
ve year, They report that farmers are buying much lumber 
‘9 build new houses on their farms. One large wholesaler 
Stated that in both the amount of business done, and in the 
‘ollcctions there had been an increase of about 15 percent 
during the last three months. Although the city sales are 
hold ng up remarkably well they have showed a slight de- 
crease but there had been a considerable increase in the 
ve itry business during this period. Considering the condi- 
Nive prevailing one must be surprised that collections had 
vectt so good. It is anticipated that when the fall business 
arrives there will be a big impetus. 

ilding operations in Winnipeg are slow as compared 
Wit) other years, A large proportion of this work is for 
extensions and improvements. 

















[IN SCUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
' ‘ ANCOUVER, B. C., June 13.—Log production in May 
0X an upward shoot, with figures at 52,500,287 feet. 
‘S is 7,000,000 feet more than in the previous month 
from the first of the year to date logs scaled are 37 
cent more than for the corresponding months of 1914. 
: output of the camps for May this year is somewhat on 
" Jecrease, but the outlook is cheery. 
),ichard Grigg, commissioner of commerce for the Federal 
1. 2tunent of Trade and Commerce, was a recent visitor to 
dee ree He inspected the big lumber plants on Vancouver 
and the mainland and conferred with the lumbermen 
oards of trade in Victoria and Vancouver, when matters 
nterest to the industry were discussed. Hon. W. R. Ross, 
ibe ees minister of lands, expressed himself as particularly 
; ” ed at Mr. Grigg’s visit, which had for its object a study 
hr and inspection of facilities, since it will be 
wore Mr. Grigg’s hands that Mr. MacMillan’s reports on 
ig conditions will pass. It shows the continued interest 
* ad of er industry being taken by Sir George E. Foster, 
ML a oe department at Ottawa, and at whose instance Mr. 
ret > which’ chief forester for British Columbia, is making the 
T ch, it is hoped, will result in more business for the 














lumber manufacturers of this province. 

A bulletin of much interest to lumbermen has been issued by 
the department of agriculture at Ottawa, and several copies 
have been received on the coast. It describes injuries to white 
pine, lodgepole pine, Douglas fir and Sitka spruce made by 
forest insects, and timber owners are instructed how to recog 
nize the commoner beetles and how to check their ravages by 
simple methods. The text is well illustrated. This bulletin 
is for free distribution. 

The importance of appointing a bonding agent at New York 
was placed before Mr. Grigg. It is because of the lack of one 
that lumber from British Columbia bound for Toronto viv 
American ports will have to pay the 714 percent duty. 

The American barkentine Hawaii has cleared Genoa Bay 
with 1,180,000 feet of lumber for South Africa. The American 
schooner J. M. Weatherwaz sailed from Chemainus with 500,- 
000 feet for Australia. 

The Empire Lumber Company, of Victoria, has received 
orders for 10,000,000 feet of lumber for New York, and the old 
collier Wellington has been chartered to make two trips. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., June 14.—The Ontario Department of 
Lands, Forests & Mines is asking for tenders for the 
pulpwood on the Lae Seul limit with an area of 2,500 
square miles, lying west of Lac Seul and south of the Eng- 
lish River. The successful tenderer will be required to 
erect pulp and paper mills and install equipment costing 
in all not less than $1,750,000, with a daily capacity of at 
least 100 tons of paper. All wood cut must be made into 
paper and at least 250 men must be kept employed for 10 
months in the year. The department will retain control 
over the land and regulate the cutting by the lessee. The 
lessee must pay 40 cents a cord for spruce and 20 cents for 
other classes of pulpwood in addition to the cash bonus 
offered in tendering. 

The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company is laying out a model 
townsite at Iroquois Falls. It is approximately one mile 
square on wooded hills overlooking the river, laid out with 
wide streets, sewer and water mains and will be electrically 
lit. When the plant, which is now turning out 200 tons of 
pulp and paper daily, is in full operation, the town will 
have a population of about 5,000 people. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 14.—The chartering of a 
steamship last week at 145s to load deals for England 
marks another advance in freights that seems colossal 
to the shipper who not many years ago could get a vessel 2t 
25s. At the same time the English deal market bas decliied 
a little more, and is about 25s a standard below the highest 
mark. The demand is almost exclusively for lumber for war 
purchases, as the building trades are extremely dull on the 
other side. Large shipments are going forward from all pro 
vincial ports, and this has of course affected the market 
There are ten large sailing vessels and two steamers now 
loading at St. John. 

A rumor that the Bathurst Lumber Company intended to 
shut down its large plant because of war conditions and 
searcity. of vessels has been afloat, but Manager McLean said 
last week that apart from their shingle plant, which would be 
closed shortly, they would operate as usual. The Canadian 
Government has just let a contract for the construction of 
spur line to connect the company’s big new pulp and paper 
nlant, which is almost ready for work, with the Intercolonial 
Railway. 

There are still no inquiries from the American market for 
lumber in any quantity, although moderate shipments are 
going forward. The local lumber market is fairly good, at 
good prices. Considerable house building is in progress in St 
John and some other towns in the province. The results of 
the war are not seriously felt in New Brunswick, as far as 
general business is concerned. 

It is estimated that about 33,000 pieces of piling will be 
shipped from Parrsboro, N. 8., this year. The cut of deals in 
that section of Nova Scotia is estimated at about 50,000,000 
feet. A much smaller quantity of American specifications 
than usual is being manufactured. 





SPECIALIZES IN POPLAR STOCK. 
(Concluded from Page 34.) 


elicited from the elder Fowler a gesture which was per- 
haps far more eloquent than the spoken word. Mr. Fowl- 
er simply pointed to a line of nine box cars loading at 
the shipping platform with yellow poplar boards for nine 
different buyers in widely separated markets. Another of 
Mr. Fowler’s gestures indicated a string of gondolas 
loaded with poplar logs which were awaiting their turn 
at unloading, while a huge semicircular pile of logs rose 
to the height of the sawmill roof, all of which spoke 
eloquently of the equitable balance between the supply 
and the demand at the Case-i*owler mill. 

How William Fowler and J. D. Case came down into 
Georgia several years ago from Indiana and made good 
in the sawmill business has already been told in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is sufficient to say here that 
they repeated in the South their success in the North 
and the concern has one of the most complete modern saw- 
mills in the business, specializing in %-ineh poplar 
stock. The elder Fowler, like Mr. Case, is no longer 
active in the business, although he lives close to the mill 
in a handsome new bungalow. The active head of the 
business is H. C. Fowler, who could scarcely help being 
the able business man he is considering the training he 
has had under his father. 

C. H. Boner has been recently added to the business 
and is in charge of the sales. Mr. Boner came from New 
York, where for the last four years he has had a strict 
technical schooling in the wholesale business with the 
Gardner-Wood Company. Before that he was for three 
years with the James Strong Lumber. Company, of Bris- 
tol, Tenn. In taking charge of the sales desk for the 
Case-Fowler Lumber Company Mr. Boner relieves young 
Mr. Fowler of much detail which the latter found was 
becoming too burdensome for him. 

The new sawmill of the Case-Fowler Lumber. Com- 
pany was completed within the year and has never 
stopped running from the moment it started up, except 
at night and Sundays. It is a double mill, equipped 
with Clark machinery throughout with a capacity of 75,- 
000 feet a day. At present, however, only one side is be- 
ing operated. The company has a stock of more than 
5,000,000 feet of dry lumber on hand, and the yard is a 
pleasing sight. The piles are symmetrical and the 
grounds well kept. Recently a large shed for storage 
purposes was built. 








Loading station, Cedar Lake Logging Co: Cedar Lake, Wash. 
Yellow Strand Powersteel lines always in use. 


HE harder the work 

you pile onto Yellow 
Strand Powersteel, con- 
sistent with its size, the 
better it shows up. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
has remarkable strength, also 
exceptional elasticity, or “give”. 
When the severe extra strain 
comes, as when a log being yarded 
smashes into a big stump, our rope 
gives—and then recovers. That's 
the difference betweena ‘‘live’’ rope 
and a ‘‘dead’’ rope. This ‘‘give’’ 
also enables Yellow Strand Power- 
steel to work over comparatively 
small drums. 

Write to us, or any of our agents, for prices 
and all particulars. You should know our good 
rope! Our Seattle Factory eriables us to handle 
all orders on the ‘‘The Coast’’ with quickest 
dispatch. 

FREE—The Yellow Strand magazine, one 


year, if you’re a rope user. Write for it, and 
for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere. 








New Edition (22%) of 
Modern Silage Methods 


NTIREL 
ENTIRELY f POT aioh ey 


about every 








MESS TENTS, ) 
COOKING TENTS, 


TENTS eect 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST.LOUIS. | DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


#3) SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY -—RIga@? PRICES, . » 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. 4S 
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CALIFORNIA 











FROM .THE PACIFIC NORTHWES1 


of 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
sega Factory and Pattern Stock 








Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2::" Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., 











244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sun 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 

















A Valuable Adjunct 
In Holding Trade 
For Lumber 


in that it gives you "\ 
an opportunity of 

renewing your ac- 
quaintance with 
your farmer neigh- 
bors when they 


bring their grain and feed to your yard to be ground 
ona 


Monarch “' Feed Mill 


Right there is the one big reason a lot of retail lum- 
bermen wouldn’t be without this mill in their yard, 
but there’s another reason too that’s worth while and 
that is an occasional sale of a mill to a farmer at a good 
profit. 






Ask us for explanation. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy fa. 7 














LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—Continued brisk yard busi- 
ness and the outlook for railroad trade, together with 
some orders placed for Government work, have served 
to give a more cheerful tone to the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest the last week. With the exception of 
export trade the lumber business is believed to be on a 
better basis than for several months. 

Lumber offices in this city are in receipt of an inquiry 
from the Santa Fe Railroad for about 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber. This consists of bridge timbers and _ general 
construction material. 

New Shingle Rate Announced. 

Shingle manufacturers and shippers of western Wash- 
ington have received notice that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled that the maximum freight rate on 
shingles from Oregon and Washington to Iowa points will 
be 65 cents after August 15. This is a reduction of about 
3 cents a thousand to many points in that State. Hereto- 
fore some points in Iowa have taken the 65-cent rate, while 
others have been from 1 to 38 cents higher. The fight for 
a 65-cent rate was made by the Iowa State Board of Rail- 
road Directors. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has leased its Monte Cristo 
branch between Hartford and Monte Cristo in Snohomish 
County, forty-five miles in length, to Rucker Bros., who 
have extensive timber interests on the line. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was a Seattle visitor for three days 
this week, while en route to Alaska for a two weeks’ trip. 
He was the guest of twenty local lumber manufacturers at 
a luncheon given at the Rainier Club. Mr. Downman while 
here expressed the opinion that one of the greatest needs 
of the lumber industry is intelligent advertising to the 
consumer in order to combat the inroads being made by 
the substitute manufacturers. 

W. F. Biederman, superintendent of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation of St. Louis, was a 
Seattle visitor this week. 

H. I. Isabell, of Elkhart, Ind., owner of line yards in 
the middle West, spent several days in Seattle this week 
en route to his home after visiting the San Francisco expo- 
sition. 

George Tribolet, of Bluffton, Ind., who is interested in a 
string of line yards in Indiana, spent several days in Seattle 
and vicinity this week, visiting lumber plants. He was on 
his way home from the San Francisco exposition. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, left 
for Alaska this week to investigate business conditions there 
with a view to establishing lumber yards if conditions war- 
rant. He will visit Seward, Cordova, Ship Creek and 
Anchorage. 

Bids have been called for by the United States Quarter- 
master’s office in Seattle for furnishing 605,194 feet of fir or 
Oregon pine to be used at Schofield barracks, H. I. Sealed 
proposals will be received up to June 21. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., June 12.—The State industrial insur- 
ance commission announced Tuesday that the attorney 
general’s office had ruled against its expending any money 
in first aid or accident prevention work, thereby putting a 
quietus on the proposed trip of Commissioner Clarence Parker 
to organize first aid teams in the logging camps of the State. 
The commission, however, has arranged with Dr. William N. 
Lipseomb, field representative of the American Red Cross, to 
make a three or four months’ tour of the logging camps teach- 
ing first aid and accident prevention work. The organization 
of industrial surgeons, consisting of contract physicians, has 
agreed to employ another physician for a follow-up campaign 
succeeding Dr. Lipscomb’s organization of first aid teams 
in all logging camps. Later a State-wide competition for cash 
prizes between loggers’ tirst aid teams will be conducted. Dr. 
Lipscomb will confer with Goy. Ernest Lister Saturday and 
begin his tour next week. 

Statistics issued by the assessor of Chehalis County show 
more logs and less lumber on hand than last year. This year 
the assessor found 43,000,000 feet of logs in the county as 
against 26,000,000 feet last year, and found a total of 97,- 
000,000 feet of lumber on hand at the mills as against 107,- 
700,000 feet last year. Shingles on hand were about the same 
as last year. There were 340 donkey engines in the county's 
logging camps, forty-two of these donkeys and fourteen loco- 
motives alone being at the camps of the Polson Logging Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, which company also has seventy-five miles 
of logging railroad. One other company has_ twenty-six 
donkey engines and two companies twenty each. 

A sample fir log and some sample fir ties have lately been 
shipped to Greece by the Puget Sound Lumber Company. The 
samples were asked for that they might be tested for their 
usefulness in that country. 

A. L. Miller, former sales manager for the Union Lumber 
Company, of Union Mills, was placed on trial Monday in 
Olympia on a charge of murder in the first degree for shoot- 
ing to death William Chatten, president and general manager 
of the company. The shooting took place May 2. The jury 
was completed Wednesday afternoon and formal taking of 
testimony began. Miller was acquitted by the jury’s verdict. 

R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La., president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in the city 
during the week on his way from the San Francisco exposi- 
tion. Accompanying Mr. Downman are Mrs. Downman, the 
Misses Sadie and Virginia Downman and Mrs. S. C. Me- 
Donald and maids. Saturday evening the party were guests 
of Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company and former president of the National asso- 
ciation, at the Tacoma Country Club dance. Sunday they 
were guests of Major Griggs for a trip to Mount Tacoma 
and Monday at a luncheon given for them in Seattle by Mr. 
Griggs. Wednesday Mr. Downman and party left by steamer 
for an Alaskan trip. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., June 14.—Howard J. Mattes, of the 
H. J. Mattes Lumber Company, operating retail yards at 
several eastern Oregon towns, was in Everett during 
the week and declared that the red cedar shingle was again 
in the ascendancy and the patent roofing losing ground. He 
said he found this to be true in his business, where cus- 
tomers who formerly bought patent roofings now specify 
Puget Sound shingles. Greater expense, shorter life and no 
advantage in the way of immunity from fire were given as 
reasons by Mr. Mattes why the patent roofings were giving 
way to the red cedar shingles. 

The movement inaugurated by the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to hold shingles up to a high 
standard and conduct an aggressive fight for business is 
strongly endorsed by Snohomish County shingle manufac- 
turers. They say that the standard can not be too high to 
suit them and they favor rigid inspection. 

Among the lumber shipments during the week was 700,000 
feet of lumber on_ the schooner James Johnson for Sydney, 
Australia, from the Crown Lumber Company, and 550,000 
from the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company on the same 
vessel for the same destination. The schooner Matthew 
Turner took 1,150,000 from the Crown Lumber Company's 
mill for Honolulu. . 

The box shook business has been very good recently, 
large shipments being made to California points, as well as 
to rail points east and south, 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 12.—Whatcom ( 


-_ : vanty’ 
fire warden, A, W. Frost, is circulating posters \ rning 
settlers and others against the dangers of the forest 


fire season, which is practically here. Detailed direc; ns for 


the prevention of fires and for their extinguishment ai 


The dangers from forest fires have been so impress: “eae 
the public that this spring the school authorities of Gelling. 
ham gave orders for forest fire instruction in the city -chools 

The trolley system which the Skagit River Logging Com. 
pany has built to convey logs across the Skagit River is ready 
for service and the company is about to begin operations 
that it proposes to continue until all the fine body o! timber 


it owns near Concrete has been cut. 

In order to manufacture a straight grained shingle the 
Hamilton Shingle Mill has closed for the purpose of install. 
ing an equalizer and a kneebolter. 

A night shift was put on at the Bellingham plant of the 
Morrison Mill Company this week because of heavy orders 
for box shooks. In this industry Whatcom County is enjoy- 
ing the busiest period of its history owing to the construction 
of new canneries on Puget Sound and in Alaska. 

Montana has placed a large order for Whatcom County 
cedar posts. Cal. Reed, of Maple Falls, has established a 
camp to cut about 100 carloads of posts, which he will be 
several months filling. 

For the benefit of his health C. L. Flynn, superintendent 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has left for Honolulu, 
where he will remain three months. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KuaMATH FALLS, ORE., June 10.—Since acquiring the 
box shook contracts of the Orr Lake Lumber Co., whose 
plant at Bray, Cal., was destroyed by fire, the Klamath 
Manufacturing Company, of which Robert A. Johnson is head, 
is making considerable enlargements which will increase its 
capacity 25 percent and work will be started this week on the 
construction of a sawmill on Upper Klamath Lake, adjoining 
the box plant. 

In addition Mr. Johnson, with his brother, H. E. Johnson, 
and G. A. Krause, has just incorporated in California the Orr 
Lake Box Company, at a capitalization of $50,000. Work is 
well under way on a new box factory at Bray, which Mr. John- 
son figures will be sufficiently large to handle 60,000 feet of 
box lumber a day. 

Between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of timber belonging 
to homesteaders around Upper Klamath Lake has been pur- 
chased from them by Mr. Johnson for supplying the sawmill 
in course of erection. He intends to purchase more timber 
around the lake from the homesteaders. 

Under the auspices of the Big Basin Lumber Company, 
Klamath Falls business men were addressed on community 
building, by Col. William Hamilton Miller, chautauqua lec- 
turer, and community development worker for the Western 
—s Lumbermen’s Association, at a get-together banquet 
June 8. 

According to Manager Cole, the Leona Mills in northern 
Douglas county will soon be turning out 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day and a force of men is now at work installing the 
additional sawmill machinery, and also the placing of planers 
in an annex. The enlarged mill, it is expected, will reopen in 
about sixty days. 





~~ 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., June 12.—The Simpson Lumber 
Company has opened the McDonald and Vaughan log- 
ging camp which will employ at once eighty men. Both 
this camp and the Tarheel Point camp will be kept in operation 
to furnish logs for the mill at North Bend which is running. 
The sash and door factory of the company is also running. 

The old Courteney mill near Marshfield has been opened for 
operation. The mill was built seven years ago, but on the day 
it was completed it became involved in litigation and never was 
operated. About a year ago George A. Houck and BE, 0. 
Samuels, of Portland, bought the plant and put it in good 
repair and it is now in shape to turn out lumber. : 

The chip house at the paper pulp mill of the C. A. Smith 
plant was entirely destroyed by fire. The flames were started 
by sparks from the waste burner and were confined to the one 
building. 

The North Pacific Steamship Company has taken the steamer 
George W. Elder off the Coos Bay run and put on the steamers 
Santa Clara and F. A. Kilburn which run between Portland, 
Coos Bay, Eureka and San Francisco, giving two more boats 
from this port to San Francisco. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 12.—Since the mill of the Stand- 
ard Box & Lumber Company, destroyed by fire early this 
week, occupied a site leased from the 0.-W. R. & N. 
Company it is regarded improbable that it will be rebuilt. 
Besides the company bas a new mill at Scofield, on the 
Pacific Railway & Navigation Company line, which is now in 
operation and fully equipped to handle all the business. The 
insurance on the burned mill, which was in the heart of the 
city, is said to have been $125,000, and it is estimated that 
the loss above this was possibly $50,000. 

August Rosen and William Cederson, owners of the Bnter- 
prise Planing Mill, which was destroyed by fire about ten 
days ago, announced today that a new mill will be rebuilt 
on the old site at Water and East Yamhill streets. It will be 
a two-story concrete structure and new machinery will be 
installed in addition to that saved from the old plant. The 
building will be 50x100 feet in ground area. i 

H. B. Packer, a lumberman of Wellsboro, Pa., was in Port 
land during the week en route home from the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Mr. Packer is interested in timber in Douglas 
County, this State. He believes that now is the opportune 
time to invest in Oregon timber. 

This was Rose Festival week in Portland and as a result 
more attention was given to celebrations than business. The 
opinion is that this was the most successful fiesta ever staged 
and it attracted tremendous throngs of visitors to the city, 
many coming from the expositions in California. 

But for the scarcity of carriers the mills of Portland and 
on the Columbia River would be busy cutting on orders for 
foreign destinations. The Japanese steamer Kenkon Maru 
No. 11 arrived here during the week to load a cargo of lumber 
for British India. The steamer Geo. W. Fenwick has been 
chartered by W. R. Grace & Co. to load a cargo of 2,000,000 
feet of fir on the Columbia River for South America. 

PPP PAP PPP P DPD 


A RECENT inquiry from a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN desirous of developing a method of bhark- 
ing ties revealed the fact that the present method of 
barking wood by mechanical means is rather inflexible 
and to some extent wasteful of wood. A recent Swedish 
patent covers a method of removing the bark from 
wood by a stream of water under pressure carrying also 
a certain admixture of sand or other suitable abrasive. 
The nozzle operates close to the wooden surface and 
is adjustable ta accommodate all irregularities of service 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 
Gy 


Spo ANE, WASH., June 12.—The Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company will saw between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet 
of lous this season, the greater part of which is from 
the Merble Creek district of Idaho. Upward of 32,000,000 
feet were driven down Marble Creek, while the drive on the 
St. Maries aggregated about 8,000,000 feet. Because of 
ane of water last season about 18,000,000 feet of logs 
ed up. The heavy rains during May have made it 
to float all the logs to the mills. The Stack-Gibbs 
Other 
mills of the Coeur d’Alene district are also active, with a 
good supply of logs on hand. ; 

Staie Forester E. W. Ferris and his fire wardens in the 
yarious counties where there is a growth of timber, are now 
planning for the dry season and its dangers from forest fires. 
During the dry months patrols will be established in all the 
danger districts. The fire protective associations of Idaho 
and Oregon are also calling out their patrols and are building 
new trails and telephone lines into the heavy timber districts. 
Efforts will be made to prevent a repetition of last year’s 

amage. 

” Jankers and farmers of the Inland Empire estimate the 
wheat crop for 1915 to be 45,600,000 bushels, a gain of about 
20 percent over that of last year. ‘This estimate is made on 
the report of 21 bankers located in all sections of the empire, 
to the Spokane & Eastern Trust Company. The best judgment 
of grain buyers put the price at an average of 80 to 90 cents 
a bushel. 

Reports from central Idaho and eastern Washington points 
tell that diversified farming is becoming more and more in 
vogue and that there is a general demand for silos this season. 
The State agricultural schools as well as creamery companies 
carry on a campaign of education and institutes promoting 
diversified farming. Many orders for silos are being placed 
with local concerns, 











ossib}c : 
plant is planning to operate two shifts all summer. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., June 12.—The mills receive a num- 
ber of inquiries, and some new business is booked, but 


- prices are still low and unsatisfactory. The opinion is 


general, however, that there will be a marked improvement 
soon, and that better prices will prevail. Parties who have 
visited the trade in eastern Montana and the Dakotas report 
that the outlook for a splendid fall trade is especially good, 
and that if nothing hinders the present crop an immense 
amount of lumber will be used in these States this fall. 

J. H. Webber, of the Troy Milling Company, Troy, Mont., 
returned Saturday from Portland, Ore., where he went to 
attend a meeting of the stockholders and officers of the Troy 
company. 

W. R. Ballard, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, returned this week from an inspection trip of the 
company’s logging operations in the Swan River country. 
He says the company’s logging operations in that district are 
progressing nicely, and that it now has seven or eight miles 
of the main line of logging railway built into its timber hold- 
ings, and will construct branch lines as needed. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., June 14.—The almost unprecedented 
low water this spring has greatly hampered driving oper- 
ations. F. F. Reem, of Hope, who has been in charge 
of the sorting operations at the mouth of the Clarksfork 
River, in town Saturday, said that about 4,000,000 feet of logs 
had yet to come down and that the work would be completed 
in a week or ten days. 

The mill of the Hope Lumber Company at Hope and that 
of the White Lumber Company at Laclede are the only two 
mills of this locality running double shift. The first after a 
shutdown of approximately a year is now busy supplying 
timbers for the mines at Butte. The latter company by turn- 
ing out special manufactured products, through the ‘energy 
of Manager A. C. White in securing contracts, has managed 
to keep the wheels busily turning despite all fluctuations of 
the lumber market. 

Preliminary work for the construction of a 100,000-foot 
daily capacity mill was started near Greer Friday. This con- 
sists of clearing a site for a dam that will cover about forty 
acres with water and as soon as the dam is completed work 
on the mill itself will start. A survey for a flume fourteen 
miles long to carry the mill product to the railroad is under 
way. George R. Schofield, who recently purchased a large 
amount of timber from the State and also has other timber 
is putting up the mill. z 


CALIFORNIA 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., June 10.—Dealers are finding 
business quiet and the buying by the yards is of small 
volume. Orders are placed on a hand to mouth basis 
aed there. 24 practically no buying of sawn to order stock 
as ceere is enough stock being sent down unsold by the 














Wle ¢c ‘* 
furtnen wheeP the yards supplied. Prices have shown no 
ie] weakness and as one dealer put it, “lumber is so 
“heayy now that the only change can be upward.” Unsold 


es ms are bringing from $10 to $10.50 flat for all sizes 
=" ithern California ports. Redwood continues to hold 
re at $10 off list for both clears and common. The 
- ity organized association of redwood mills, perfected 

‘n Francisco, will have a steadying influence on prices. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


hess FRANcIsco, Cau., June 12.—The most favorable 
meection in the Coast lumber situation is the growing 


sid "gth of the coastwise freight situation. Very few 
a schooners remain tied up at this port and owners 
aie ssels now in commission are besieged with applica- 
_ tor space for lumber shipments. Although there has 
tha: io change in coast freight rates, indizations are streug 


oe earanee of 50 cents will be made shortly and this 
oo \ “a domestic cargo prices on lumber will also go 
i uying movement will undoubtedly follow the ad- 
ce, as the retailers will not be likely to wait until 
a further increase in prices before replenishing their 


ne ni interior of the State the grain harvest has begun 
fruit = Prospects for crops are excellent. Some of the 
maine the have suffered in certain sections, but the high 
Sin ap at are expected will make up for the shortage. 


anes 









{88 of lumber are low at the interior yards and liberal 

> pons not be deferred much ase,” Vhen a second 

rainene =r peices has been harvested the farmers and fruit 
Twenal h e able to buy all the lumber they need. 

ware nwt ree building contracts were filed for record last 

“, Tepresenting a total investment in buildings of $100,- 


000. This is far below the average for private building 
construction, exclusive of municipal structures etc. 

Several prominent lumber firms will be benefited by the 
recent improvement of Islais Creek basin. The steel draw- 
bridge across the Islais Creek channel has been completed 
by the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroad companies. 
The bridge is west of the main roadway, connecting the 
Potrero and South San Francisco, and it will soon be in 
the center of a new shipping center. Its cost is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. Plans have been prepared by owners of 
property in the vicinity of the bridge for dredging the chan- 
nel to a width of 200 feet and a depth of 30 feet. This 
will enable sea-going vessels to pass safely up and down 
the channel and discharge their cargoes on either side. The 
effect of this improvement will be the creation of an addi- 
tional 3,000 feet of dock space and a closer union between 
the factory and the carrier. The necessity and the high 
cost of drayage which at present prevails will be greatly 
diminished. The Union Lumber Company, which now has a 
wharf in the Islais Creek district, has planned yard im- 
provements, which will be carried out when conditions are 
right. The E. K. Wood Lumber Company also owns land 
bordering on the new channel. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company, which was 
formerly represented in San Francisco by W. A. Hammond as 
agent, has opened new offices at 730-732 Santa Marina 
Building. T. G. Atkinson, president and general manager 
of the company, is in the city, making his headquarters at 
the new location. 

According to advices from Verdi, Nev., a forest fire, which 
broke out on June 10, threatened to destroy a tract of 
valuable timber owned by the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lum- 
ber Company situated eleven miles west of that place. Hun- 
dreds of men from the Verdi Lumber Company’s logging 
=, sent to fight the fire, which was finally extin- 
guished. 

Davey Bros. are preparing to erect a sawmill at a site 
two miles from Beckwith on the Sierraville road. A _ log- 
ging railroad will be built into the McAlpine tract of timber. 


HYMENEAL 


HILLS-LITTLE.—Roy E. Hills, a well known young 
wholesale lumberman of San Francisco, Cal., was united 
in marriage June 9 to Miss Myrtle Little, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Little, in San 
Francisco, the Rev. Josiah Sibley, of Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, officiating. The bridesmaids were the 
Misses Mildred and Gladys Little, and the matron of 
honor, Miss Florence Wendling, daughter of G. X. Wend- 
ling, president of the Weed Lumber Company. John 
O’Donnell was best man and Bates Smith and Harry 
Warren were ushers. The bride is a charming young 
lady with hosts of friends and the groom _is one of the 
most popular young lumbermen of San Francisco. He 
has been with the Wendling interests almost since he 

















ROY E, HILLS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


went to Hanford, Cal., from Chicago, eleven years ago, 
to work in a bank. His first lumber experience was work- 
ing in the retail yard of the Cross Lumber Company at 
Coalinga, Cal., and in 1906 he went into the office of 
the Wendling-Nathan Lumber Company in San Fran- 
cisco. When this concern retired from business a year 
ago he became associated with M. L. Euphrat as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Wendling-Nathan Company. 
After a reception the happy couple left for a wedding 
trip in southern California and on their return they will 
make their home in San Francisco. 





BUTLER-WARING.—Miss Florence Waring, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Waring, of Fall River, will 
be married June 24, to Joseph W. Butler, oldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Butler, of 26 Rosedale street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., a prominent member of the wholesale 
lumber trade of Boston. Joseph W. Butler is connected 
with his father’s firm, Warner R. Butler & Co., 79 Milk 
street, Boston. He was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1908 and from the Harvard Forestry School the fol- 
lowing year, and immediately entered the lumber busi- 
ness, his wide knowledge of the technical side of the 
lumber industry, his natural aptitude and enthusiasm for 
the business winning him rapid promotion. Miss Waring 
is one of the most popular members of the younger set 
of Fall River society, and her father is one of the 
leading men of the city. Mr. Butler and his bride expect 
to make their home in Waban, Mass., a beautiful resi- 
dential suburb of Boston, when they return late in the 





summer from an extended honeymoon trip in this 
country. 
SELDEN-JACOBS.—June 9 Miss Laura M. Jacobs, of 


Lynn, Mass., and John H. Selden, a lumber dealer of 
Middle Haddam, Conn., were united in marriage in Lynn. 
Howard Selden, a brother of the groom, was best man. 
The maid of honor was Miss Myra 8S. Haines and the 
bridesmaids were Misses Blanche Parmelee, of Middle 
Haddam, Sadie V. Haines, Nellie M. Lear, Elsa Hazel, 
Margaret Orne and Ada Jensen. After a wedding trip to 
bot open Mr. and Mrs. Selden will reside in Middle 
addam. 


AUSTIN-LUSK.—June 5 Mrs. Agnes Mills Lusk and 
Sidney J. Austin, both of Chicago, were united in mar- 
riage at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Ella G. 
Mills, 6215 Drexel Boulevard. Mrs. Austin is the niece 
of the late George Green, of the George Green Lumber 
Company, Chicago, a sister of Kenneth Mills, of the 
same company, and a cousin of Mrs. J. E. Defebaugh, 
wife of the late J. E, Defebaugh. Mr, Austin is affiliated 
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We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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with C. L. Willey, the Chicago veneer dealer. After a 
trip through the northern States, Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
will make their home at the Windemere Hotel, in 
Chicago. 

WHEELER-ANDERSON.—Harold Sayre Wheeler, of 
the Far West Lumber Company, and Miss Ruth E. Ander- 
son, both of Tacoma, Wash., were married June 9 at the 
residence of the bride’s parents. The ceremony was per- 
formed by an old family friend, Rev. Robert Freeman, of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pasadena, Cal. Follow- 
ing an extended wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler will 
make their home in Tacoma. 


SEATTLE 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 




















Lumber Shed Ter sie ss 
. construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. §., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


illustrations. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











G. W. Cheney, of Raymond, Wash., is spending a few 
days in Chieago. 


J. F. Wilson, manager of the Johnson-Wentworth Com- 
? > 
many, of Cloquet, Minn., passed through Chicago Tues- 
pany f Cloquet, M 1 th gh Chieago Tue 
day of this week, on his way East. 


N. C. Mather, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Laflin Street, Chicago, spent several days in De- 
troit this week in the interests of his concern. 


J. C. McLachlin, manager of yard sales of the Still- 
well Lumber Company, of Chicago, returned the latter 
part of last week after spending ten days at southern 
mills. 

A. C. Quixley, president of the Quixley & Bulgrin 
Lumber Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, is spend- 
ing a week calling on the manufacturing trade in 
Wisconsin. 


Minor E. Botts, Chicago manager of the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., and Vice- 
gerent Snark for the northern district of Illinois, left 
Thursday night for St. Louis. 


K. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Saginaw, Mich., spent 
several days in Chicago this week, taking care of trade 
and visiting friends and acquaintances. 


H. W. Baker, jr., of the Matthews Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Sikeston, Mo., was in Chicago 
this week. He said his company had been enjoying a 
good trade, although it had to be on the job all the time. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of 
the Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was 
in Chicago this week ealling on the trade and reported 
that he thought the outlook considerably brighter than 
on his last visit north. 


William €. Irvine, of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company, of.Chippewa Falls, Wis., attended the meet- 
ing of the advisory committee of the Interinsurance Ex- 
change of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago Tuesday of this week. 


J. H. Féust, of J. H. Faust & Co., of Paducah, Ky., 
with mills at*Highpoint, Miss., was in Chicago this week 
on a Sellingstrip.and reported that business in oak is 
fair. Quattered oak, he said, is none too plentiful and 
with anything like a demand values will go higher. 


J. H. Wood, general manager of the Lansing Com- 
pany, of Parkin, Ark., stopped off. in Chicago for a 
day last Monday, en route home from a visit to the 
headquarters of the concern in Lansing, Mich. He 
said that while business-is spotty, he thought that his 
concern is getting its. share of the business that is 
being offered. 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, 
Wis., was in Chicago last Monday and Tuesday on 
his way home from attending the graduating exercises 


at Wellesley College, where his daughter, Miss Jean-~° 


nette Holt, graduated with honor. On Tuesday Mr. 
Holt attended the meeting of the interinsurance com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation. 


E. E. Teare, ot Potter, Teare & Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Chicago for a day last Tuesday. He said 
his concern had no complaint to make regarding the 
volume of business being done. He declared that the 
automobile concerns are using enormous quantities of 
crating lumber and this had helped to keep things 
moving. He left in the evening for northern points 
and before he returns home will visit the Georgian Bay 
district. 

A. M. Manning, vice president of the Felger Lumber 
& Timber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., favored 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an ap- 
preciated call last Friday. Mr. Manning was recently 
elected president of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Association and said that the last annual meeting was 
a ecorker and that he hoped that this year would be a 
banner one for the organization. He said his concern 
is doing a fair volume of business. 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., spent the latter part 
of last week in Chicago and mixed with the hardwood 
manufacturers who attended the annual meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Minnick 
said that lumber manufacturers appreciate more than 
ever before that they can not afford to pay freight on 
water and as a consequence of this appreciation the 
National Dry Kiln Company’s business has been stead- 
ily increasing. 


Frank N. Snell, general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., stopped off 
between trains Tuesday and favored the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with a call, He was on his way home 


from a business trip to St. Louis. When asked reward. 
ing business he tersely stated that he had sold 250 cars 
in the ‘‘mound’’ city at satisfactory prices. He ¢op. 
sidered the outlook for cypress very good, notwithstan- 
ing the fact that mixed cars still predominate, He gajq 
lath are particularly strong and searee. 

Last Thursday the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received 4 
pleasant call from John Mason, secretary and saley man. 
ager of the Natalbany Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Ham. 
mond, La. Mr. Mason had been in Chicago for 1 week 
calling on the trade. He said the purpose of his visit 
was more to keep in touch with the users of lumber than 
to sell it. The mills of the company are running on a 
nine-hour basis and Mr. Mason said that so far thev haye 
had no trouble in disposing of their product, which has 
been sold on an average of $1 higher than the present 
market. He returned home Thursday evening. 


C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company and 
the Kneeland, Lundene & Bigelow Company, of Bay City, 
Mich., was in Chicago this week attending the meeting 
of the directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Interinsurance Exchange. Mr. Bigelow has been busily 
engaged in preparations for the building of a maple 
flooring plant in West Bay City, and when interviewed 
said that the actual building operations would begin 
shortly and that the company expects to have the plant 
in operation by September 1. Mr. Bigelow says that 
the new plant will be different in many respects from 
what has been regarded as common practice and has been 
designed to insure an exceptionally high grade product 
and economical manufacture. 


William H. Altemus, secretary and sales manager of 
the G. F, Farrell Lumber Corporation, of New York, 
was a recent visitor to Chicago and made an appreciated 
eall at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Altemus reports a good demand in the East for building 
material and there is a strong movement of yard stock, 
but values remain low. His concern handles a good deal 
of northern Mississippi Valley spruce and one object 
of his visit was to increase its connections in this line. 
Mr. Altemus makes his home in East Orange, N. J., 
and was an interested witness of the great fire that de- 
stroyed the Edison plant. Before returning East Mr. 
Altemus expected to visit Beaudette, Minn., and prob- 
ably other manufacturing points in that section. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Crane, of Houston, Tex., 
were in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday Of this 
week, visiting E. B. Gorin and family. They were 
en route to New York City, where Mr. Crane will rep- 
resent the Kirby Lumber Company. Mr. Crane was 
formerly in charge of the Houston (Tex.) office of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, and 
resigned his position as general agent to go with the 
Kirby Lumber Company. Mr. Crane is very popular 
and he and Rodney E. Browne should make a great 
team in the Metropolitan district. Mr. Crane has been 
succeeded at Houston by C. C. Bradenbaugh, who for- 
merly was general agent for the Central Coal & Coke 
Company at St. Louis. Mr. Bradenbaugh’s place has 
been filled by J. K. Wesson, who formerly handled the 
Chicago sales for the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
of Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Charles Hayward. in years gone by a well known 
lumberman of Chicago, has passed away and a word 
about him is appropriate. He was never, so far as is 
known, a principal in business, but with the old firm 
of Mears, Bates & Co., which at that time had its 
yards on Canal Street near Polk in the old lumber dis- 
trict, he became well known to the lumbermen of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago district, for he was in charge of 
their lumber yard, under James Brooks, later of the 
Oconto Company, and was for a time sales manager. 
About 1890 he left the lumber business at the invita- 
tion of the Chicago & North Western Railway to be- 
come its assistant purchasing agent in charge of its 
lumber department, retaining that position until a few 
years ago, when he retired. A good man and a good 
lumberman of the earlier date, his death calls up many 
memories of the time when Chicago was preéminently 
the northern pine market. 





A REPRESENTATIVE LUMBER MANUFACTURER. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the honor of a call 
from the Pacific coast lumber industry Wednesday of 
this week, said industry being represented by Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash. In a special way Major 
Griggs is representative of the Northwest industry. For 
many years he was president of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was for two terms pres 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, has been and is a leader in all matters of interest 
to the industry in the Northwest and so the openimg 
sentence is not so exaggerated as it may seem. | 
About four years ago Mr. Griggs’ company put in 4 
creosoting plant and since that time creosoted fir pav 
ing blocks have been pushed more vigorously than ever 
before. Major Griggs put in charge of this depart 
ment an experienced engineer who has been indefatiga 
ble in promoting the use of creosoted paving blocks. 
Not only have fir paving blocks been urged upon city 
engineers and city councils and through the press but 
the major has always been ready to furnish material 
for experimental paving. Curiously enough, wood pav 
ing lagged behind other materials in the improvement 
of Coast cities—perhaps because a local product is not 
as favorably received as one from a distance; perhaps 
because the heavy grades that are frequent in the 
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Coast cities did not seem at first thought adaptable 
to wood block. But in Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and 
other cities wood has been proved successful and its 
use is being greatly extended. : j 
Major Griggs, in talking about the business situa- 
tion, did not try to dodge. He said that business was 
much depressed and prices low and unprofitable; but 
his optimism was impregnable. He said the lumber 
industry of the Coast was founded on the substantial 
pasis of first class timber in practically inexhaustible 
quantities ; that it was suffering with other parts of 
the country from general business depression and war 
hamperings; but that it was merely a job now of hold- 
ing on and waiting for the better times that were cer- 
tain to come and to come soon, he believed. Wash- 
ington and Oregon ship about one-fourth of their 
product over seas and that trade is greatly handicapped 
by depressed condition in foreign countries and by the 
lack of vessels and by the consequent high transporta- 
tion charges. Yet considerable business is being done, 
though much less than ordinarily and less than would 
be done if tonnage could be secured. Trade to the 
eastern ports of the United States through the canal is 
limited for the same resons. In this connection the 
major said that one of the great problems of this coun- 
try was to build up a merchant marine. A part of it is 
to put the industry of Washington and Oregon on equal 
terms with that in British Columbia, where conditions 
relating to the future of the business were more favor- 
able, due to the lower carrying costs for timber and 
other reasons. The removal of the duty on rough lum- 
ber was felt by all, but the amendment of the Panama 
Canal bill by which free tolls were originally given to 
vessels in the coastwise trade, was a still greater blow, 
for it gave to Washington’s great competitor advan- 
tages in transportation costs which could not be over- 
come by the north Pacific coast States’ mills. Relief 





EVERETT G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH.; 
President St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 


would have to be given by a change in general ship- 
ping laws which would put the American merchant ma- 
rine on a par with that of any other country, or by 
change in the coastwise laws by which the intercoastal 
trade should be exempt from their operation, or by 
reinstating the free canal tolls concession as an amelio- 
rating measure. 

Major Griggs said that the rail trade with the retail 
yards was fairly good, but the demand from eastern 
Washington and the Inland Empire was not as good as 
it should be. Fruit interests do not expect good prices 
for this year’s crops, but wheat never was better and 
remunerative prices for it seem certain. 

_Major Griggs was on his way to the East. He will 
visit New York, Washington and will make a call at 
Poughkeepsie to visit the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpo- 
tation, to which he has recently made some heavy ship- 
ments of fir. 


CARPENTERS AND CONTRACTORS TO ARBI- 
TRATE. 

_ Alter being on strike since April 15, during which 
time many meetings have been held, looking to the 
setilement of the differences between the Carpenters’ 
District Couneil and the Carpenter Contractors’ Asso- 
Clation, 1t would seem as if there was a good chance for 
the strike to end shortly. 

Ou Tuesday Mayor Thompson stepped into the breach 
anc aiter a conference with Charles W. Gindele, presi- 
dent of the Building Construction Employers’ Associa- 
toa, arbitrator for the contractors, and Joseph E. Lind- 
must, vice president of the Central Trust Company of 
lilinois, umpire selected by the carpenters, wired James 
Kirby, International president of the United Brother- 
of Carpenters & Joiners of America, as follows: 
it is of vital importance that the carpenters’ strike in Chi- 
cago be settled as soon as possible, and I am wiring to ask you 


ed Cine 12, Chicago to confer with me tomorrow morning, if 
Possible, with a view to taking up the subject. 


the Mayor believes the quick settlement of the street 
car men’s strike, through the power of example, will 
ring to an end the strike of the carpenters and other 
ooscing trades’ strikes, 

_ “\t. Kirby reached Chicago Thursday afternoon and 
mnediately went into conference with the Mayor and 
Pe two arbitrators selected. Up to the time of going 
‘© press the arbitration committee was still in session 
and it is thought likely that the differences between 





hood 
It 


employers and employees will be settled in short order. 
It is estimated that this strike has kept 125,000 men in 
the building trades out of work, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


June 10—Str. N. J. Nessen, Empire, Mich., 300,000 feet ; 
Str. Louis Pahlow, Little Current, Ont., 444,000 feet; Sch. 
Delta, Blind River, Ont., 383,000 feet; Bge. Butcher Boy, 
Thessalon, Ont., 387,000 feet. 

t _— 11—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 368,000 
eet. 

June 138—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 740,000 feet; Str. 
Robert L. Fryer, Duluth, Minn., 775,000 feet; Str. W. J 
Carter, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 feet. 

June 14—Str. N. J. Nessen, North Manitou Island, Neb., 
350,000 feet. 





CELEBRATE FIFTIETH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY. 

Moorestown, N. J., June 1—Charles B. Coles, presi- 
dent of the big lumber concern of C. B. Coles & Sons 
Co., of Camden, N. J., and Mary M., his wife, yesterday 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. The affair 
was necessarily a rather quiet one, as neither of the 
happy couple is enjoying the best of health. The im- 
mediate family and a few close friends were in attend- 
ance, but most of the many friends showed their tribute 
by mail or in beautiful floral pieces. The employees of 
the concern sent a bunch of fifty American Beauty roses 
as their token of esteem, and congratulations came pour- 
ing in by mail, not only from the lumber trade, but from 
all classes, for Mr. Coles was at one time prominent in 
the republican politics of this section, and a man of 
affairs in general. Their home at 331 Chester Avenue 
was like a floral bower, and the post office had one of its 
big days. Both Mr. and Mrs. Coles were active in phil- 
anthropie and temperance work, and many of the trib- 
utes came from their associates in these lines, 





SIGNAL VICTORY FOR LUMBERMEN. 


Houston, TEx., June 14.—The case of the West 
Lumber Company vs. the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
other railroads in which the lumber company sought to 
have the same rates apply from its mills on the 
Trinity & Sabine and Beaumont & Great Northern di- 
visions of the Katy as were contemporaneously carricd 
from mills located on the Santa Fe was settled at a 
hearing held in the Federal Court here a few days ago. 

At the conclusion of the complainant’s testimony, 
presented by Traffic Manager J. M. Simmons of the 
West and South Texas Lumber Companies, the repre- 
sentatives of the Santa Fe stipulated into the record 
their willingness to grant the complainant’s petition in 
every respect. 

This is the first time that the barrier erected by the 
Santa Fe some years ago against connecting line lumber 
destined to their local points had been broken. The 
victory in this case is considered by southwestern lumber- 
men as one of the greatest rate victories achieved in 
recent years, and establishes a precedent which will 
react in favor of many other companies who have been 
laboring under the same disadvantage. 

Following the conclusion of this case Mr. Simmons 
left Saturday night for Austin, to represent the lumber 
interests of the State in the rate hearing which comes 
before the Texas Railroad Commission this week, affect- 
ing lumber in carloads, logs, fence posts, stavés, head- 
ing, turpentine and rosin. Mr. Simmons and his asso- 
ciates will seek to establish a flat rate of 10 cents from 
east Texas mills to Houston and Galveston. 

Several lumber mills located on the Kansas City South- 
ern Railroad in east Texas have employed Mr. Simmons 
to file complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion seeking the establishment of through routes and 


joint rates from mills on the Kansas City Southern and 
other railroads to lumber consuming points on the Santa 
Fe li throughout the southern States. The lumber 
com .es believe that rates contemporaneously in effect 
fro. iilling points in Louisiana on the lines of the 
Sani Fe would be fair and just rates to apply from 


theix mills to the above mentioned destination points. 

Houston lumbermen are highly gratified over the agree- 
ment made a few days ago in Galveston between the 
railroads and the cotton interests on the demurrage 
question, whereby the ‘‘average rule’’ now extensively 
used in Central Freight Association and trunk line ter- 
ritory was adopted. It has established a precedent upon 
which the lumbermen will soon act. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


CHATSWORTH, Ga., June 15.—Officials of the Ramhurst 
Lumber Company have filed a petition in the bankruptcy court 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., listing liabilities at more than $25,000. 








Monror, La., June 16.—The plant of the William Lorimer 
Saw Mill Company was seized by_the sheriff recently on an 
attachment writ sued out by the Iron Mountain Railroad to 
secure payment of $5,000 alleged due for freight charges. 
The plant has not been in operation for some time. 


BiG FALus, MINN., June 15.—Big Falls Manufacturing Com 
pany ; petition in bankruptcy. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., June 16.—Mound City Chair Company ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


W. Keck Company ; petition in 





New York, N. Y., June 15. 
bankruptcy. 


DALLAS, Tex., June 16. _F. G. Markham Lumber Company ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 15.—George R. Hart has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Chieftain Lumber Company. 


Hatley, WIS., June 15.-—-M. F. Coe & Co. ; petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 
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Premium 
Brand 


Superior 
American 


SHINGLE 


One thickness, three grades, 5 to 
2-16", insures the highest possible 
quality in each grade. 


Write for particulars. 
Secure exclusive sale. 


Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Salesmen Wanted. 





Fir 


Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


L 






Western Office, 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 













Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 





" 


Prompt Shipments 


w--LMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


Aygpeeracrunens 
AND _WHOLESALERS) 


General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois , 





















| They Come Back 


To the Yard Stocked With 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


M°CormMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


Mp 


More Rel 
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Shipped from 


SEatTTLE. WASH. 


iable Salesmen Wanted.—Write Us. 
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The O 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 














Pacific Coast 


ipsum lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
of everything in 


Forest Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








SATISFACTION s/t 


is assured WY, 






by our 
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Portland Lumber Co. 









W/, 











110 YEON iy/ ‘Retdal Vol Laneing'Ca, 
Send Your Inquiries to 


BUILDING. | 
PORTLAND) ¥/.. Douglas Fir Lumber Co 


OREGON tax er. PORTLAND, ORE. 




















is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 





Pcie 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 

| gepiln WASH. 
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==T he West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL oN— ot Fumber Fo, 


THpst doe nin: 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES : 


331 Lumber Exchange, ° . 
| 973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 


Our 
Specialty 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


_ ARKANSAS. Dardanelle—The Eldon Handle Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Harrison—The Ozark Lumber & Construction Co. has 
surrendered its charter. 

Helena—The C. & W. Kramer Co. has been succeeded 
by the J. V. Stimson Hardwood Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn, 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Hardwood Co., which 
started recently under that'name by E. E. Tanzer and 
C. M. Kellogg, has been changed to the American Hard- 
wood Co. The company has taken over the former 
premises of the Lee Incubator Co. and is putting in a 
stock of hardwoods and California pine. 

IDAHO.  Bliss-Gooding-Jerome-Wendell—The Ostran- 
der Lumber Co, (Ltd.) has sold its yards here to the 
Rogers Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

INDIANA. Darlington—The Darlington Coal & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Foster Lumber & Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Valparaiso. 

IOWA. Chelsea—Joseph Hrabak & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by Charles Hrabak. 

KANSAS. Broughton—The J. D. Broughton 
Co. has been succeeded by J. C. Carson & Son. 

LOUISIANA. Cotton Valley—The Hope Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co. is out of business. 

Boyce—The report recently published by a reporting 
agency that the Looney-Rivers Lumber Co. (Ltd.) had 
been succeeded by Weaver Bros., of Shreveport, was mis- 
leading. The fact is that H. J. Rivers has sold his in- 
terest in the Looney-Rivers Lumber Co. to Weaver Bros., 
and F. W. Looney retains his interest in the company. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The two shipbuilding plants 
and other properties of the Skinner Ship Building 
& Dry Dock Co. have been acquired by the Baltimore Dry 
Docks & Ship Building Co., of which Thomas H. Bowles 
is president; Holden A. Evans, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; J. M. Willis, assistant general manager; 
William C. Seddon, treasurer and Edwin W. Poe, sec- 
retary. 

MISSISSIPPI. Cedars—The name of the Kimberly- 
Wing Co. has been changed to the Mississippi Veneer 
& -Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Crescent Lumber Co. 
has discontinued business here. H. H. Hutchinson, one 
of the members of the firm, will return to the retail 
business in Iowa and W. H. Gerhart, who has been asso- 
ciated with him, will continue to represent west coast 
and southern pine firms here. 

Savannah—G. W. Rhoads has been succeeded by the 
Thomas F. Martin Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Inverness—Wehi & Danielson have been 
succeeded by C. E. Wehi. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Henry E. Mallue has been suc- 
ceeded by Henry E. Mallue & Bro. : 

Schenectady—-The Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Knapp & Huston Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Rolette—The Imperial Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The Mahoning Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Stambaugh-Thompson Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Lenapah—J. W. Daniels has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Supply Co. 

OREGON. Talent—The Phoenix Lumber Co. is now lo- 
cated here and known as the Talent Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Athens—The Cove Planing Mill has 
been succeeded by Frank G. Comeby. 

Hollidaysburg—J. A. Martz & Sons have been succeeded 
by J. A. Martz. 

TENNESSEE, Tullahoma—R. H. Phillips has sold out. 

Harriman—The Watts Cooperage Co. has changed its 
name to the Harriman Heading Co. and increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Knoxville—The Golden Ash Cooperage Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—E. V. Godley is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Harrington—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Kassler & Kriegler. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—The Fifield Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $17,000 to $34,000. 

Ontario—Welcher & Burch have been succeeded by 
George Burch. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


CONNECTICUT. Stratford—Stratford Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Frank H. Weller, Pauline S. 
Weller, Edward A. Morse and Florence E. Morse. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Georgia Veneer & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $40,000; J. M. Finn, Izzie Bashinski, 
F. H. Robertson and others. 

$12,000; 





Lumber 








Macon—Lattimore Bros., authorized 
T. J. and W. F. Lattimore and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Osgood & Richardson Co, has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $2,500; A. N. 
Richardson, Allen G. Mills and George B. Osgood. 

IOWA. Osage—Smith-Thielen Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,600. 


capital 


KENTUCKY. Williamstown—Williamstown Lumber & 
Hardware Co., authorized capital $10,000; Thomas B. 
Thames, Arthur C. Bishop, J. W. Bennett and James 
Bishop. 


MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—American Fruit Ladder Co., 
authorized capital $12,000. 

Manistique—Waddell Lumber & Supply Co., 
capital $40,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Birge-Brown Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture wood products), authorized capital 
$10,000; Arthur B. Birge, Walter B. Brown and Ernest 
N. Birge. 

NEW YORK. Beacon—S. M. Davidson (Inc.) (to deal 
in lumber, builders’ supplies, coal etc.), authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; S. M. Davidson, Angelica M. Davidson and 
Malcolm H. Davidson. 

New York—Pan-American Timber & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $500,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern—Carolina Coast Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Clyde Eby, C. F. 
Fisher and others, 

OHIO. Columbus—H. V. Hooker Co. (to deal in all 
kinds of millwork), authorized capital $10,000; A. R. Sie- 
bert, C. E.,Siebert, B. C. Malone, S. J. Malone and R. Y. 
Hooker. 

OKLAHOMA. Moyers—Walker Logging Co., authorized 
capital $75,000; Henry Walker, T. F. Robinson and John 
Walker. 

WASHINGTON. 
has incorporated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Hendricks—Robert E. McQuay Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with an authorized capital 


authorized 


Seattle—The Lake Union Shingle Co. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 


of $10,000; J. E. Poling, LeRoy See and R. E. McQuay. 


White Sulphur Springs—Anthony Creek Lumber: (Co. 
authorized capital $50,000; C, E. Babb, H. J. Ballah, James 
G. Babb and others. ; 

WISCONSIN. Elk Mound—Independent Lumbe: (Co, 





authorized capital $15,000; William A. Mau, president: 
B._F. Holbrook, vice president, and C. H. Mau, sec™.tary 

Madison—Young & Stephenson (Inc.) (to deal i: tim- 
berlands etc.), authorized capital $60,000; Edward J 
Young, Grant T. Stephenson and A. F, Proudfit. . 


NEW VENTURES. 








ALABAMA. Aliceville—D. I. Everett recently 


: began 
the lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Winslow—The E. C. Amos Handle (0, 
has been organized. 

CALIFORNIA. La Jolla—The La Jolla Lumber & Mil 


Co. recently entered the trade. 


orn. Cairo—The Dyson Lumber Co. will open a 
yard. 
ILLINOIS. Rockford—J. M. Holmquist & Son recently 


began the lumber and fuel business. 


_ KENTUCKY. Burgin—C. Coleman & Son have estab- 
lished a retail lumber yard. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Acme Lumber Co. re-* 
cently began business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The Pan - American 


Match Co. recently began manufacturing matches. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—The Eckstrom Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard. 

Manistique—The Waddell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The C. S. Butterfield Co, 
recently began wholesaling yellow pine lumber. 

West Point—The H. O. Lumber Co. has begun the 
wholesale business, composed of H. O. and W. R. Bisen- 
hower. 

MISSOURI. Hannibal—The Hannibal Woodworking Co, 
recently began the planing mill business. 

St. Louis—The P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesaling hardwood lumber, with offices in the 
Syndicate Trust Building. 

MONTANA, Hathaway—The Wilkinson Lumber Co. 
recently began business with headquarters at Miles City. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Kendall Lumber Co, 
with branch at Pittsburgh, has opened an office here. 

NEW YORK. Pleasant Lake—George A. McCoy & Son 
(Ine.) recently began manufacturing hardwood novelties. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bonetraill—The Reep Lumber & 
Implement Co. recently began business, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Dennison Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business with offices 
in the Fenn Square Building. 

TEXAS. Happy—Stephenson Bros. are opening a yard. 

Inez—The Inez Lumber Co. recently began business. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The V. J. Euler Lumber Co. re- 


cently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 
WASHINGTON. Raymond—G. W. Cheney will open 


an office here to deal in lumber products. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Hugh Stewart & Co. 
recently began the whoiesale lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


_ MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The C. F. Newton 
Co. recently began the commission business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—L. D. Russell and L. B. Wil- 
son, of Mena, will build a shingle mill and creosote tie 
plant; the mill to have a daily capacity of 30,000 shingles. 

Furth—Brown Bros. & Carnahan have organized a firm 
to operate a sawmill. T. M. and J. G. Brown and R. Car- 
nahan are members of the firm. 

Mena—M, C. Trumbull contemplates the establishment 
of a stave mill to be in operation by July 1. 

FLORIDA. Williston—Gatlin & Dowling will rebuild 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $30,000. 

GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Pine & Cypress Co. will erect 
« band sawmill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of 
lumber, to cost $10,000; machinery, $25,000. ; 

-- eielliaas Dyson Lumber Co. will establish a planing 
mill. 

KENTUCKY. B::echel—The Johnson Lumber & Supply 
Co. has established a planing mill. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Eoline—June 10 the cooperage plant ol 
O. T. Grimes & Son was destroyed by fire; loss, $12,000; 
insurance, $7,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Placerville—The California Door Co. 
suffered a fiire loss of over $30,000 recently, when six dry 
kilns and 130,000 feet of white pine lumber at the Caido! 
camp were destroyed by fire. 

MAINE. Gardiner—The planing mill of the Oakland 
Manufacturing Co. and two cars, one containing shingles 
and the other box paper for the Alger Box Co., were 
destroyed by fire June 9. The loss of the Oakland com- 
pany is estimated at $10,000 and the entire loss is covered 
by insurance. 


Lumber 














MISSISSIPPI. Tenmile—The Tenmile Lumber Co. lost 
its dry kilns by fire June 10. They will be rebluiit at 
once. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Exeter—The Exeter Lumber Co. 
suffered a fire loss estimated at $6,000 June 9, which is 
covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Cove—Fire June 1 in the Royal Box « Lum. 
ber Co.’s factory, owned by Daniel & Day, destroye 
foctey and machinery amounting to $7,000; ins irance, 
$4,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKees Rocks—The plant of the 
W. L. Russell Box & Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
June 18; loss, $180,000. About 2,000,000 feet of }umber 
burned. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Fire this week_destroyed 
the kiln and 1,000,000 shingles owned by the Hightower 
Lumber Co. at Birdsview. A new dry kiln will probably 
be built. : 

Tenino—The Tenino Mill Co.’s plant was destroyed by 
fire June 9; loss, $50,000, which is covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Western. Fixture Co. 
sustained a loss by fire this week ‘estimated at $1: 000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. St. Cecile.—The Cleophas Gagnon mili was 
destroyed by fire June 8. 
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THE MARKETS 








OBITUARY 


sIETS J. DE VRIES.—President of S. J. De Vries & Co., 
vouher dealers in Chicago, died at his residence, 6459 
. Street, June 10, aged 61 years. Mr. DeVries was 
bor in Holland and came to Chicago when he was four- 
teen years old. He had been in the lumber business for 
many years and established the S. J. De Vries Lumber 
Company in 1899, He was a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. He is survived by his widow and 
three sons, Jacob, Peter and David De Vries. ; 

he following resolutions were adopted by the board of 
directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this 
week in his memory: 

Wuereas, This board of directors has learned with pro- 
found sorrow of the death of our late associate, S. J. DeVries, 
of the firm of S. J. DeVries & Company, who died June 10, 
1915, and being desirous that memory of his life may be a 
matter of record with this asscciation. 

Wuereas, That identified as was Mr. DeVries for over a 
quarter of a century with the lumber trade of Chicago, his 
life was a bright example of business integrity and upright- 
ness, worthy of emulation to all others; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, That 
while we reverently bow to this decree of the Ruler of all 
the earth, we cannot but regret to part with one of our mem- 
bers so favorably known, respected and loved; be it further 

Resolved, That we tender his sorrowing family our heart- 
felt sympathy in this hour of their great affliction and remind 
them that their surest consolation will be found in the un- 
sullied record of his earnest and faithful life; and 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the Lumbermen’s Association and copies transmitted to the 
family of the deceased and to the lumber press. 

_ ‘tHE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 





J. C. Spry, 

A. Hy Ruth, 
Robert Slayton, 
Committee. 





JOHN L. ROSS.—Vice president and treasurer for many 
years of the Hamilton Lumber Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, John L. Ross died June 12 at the Mercy Hospital 
in that city. Mr. Ross suffered a nervous breakdown 
several months ago, at which time he gave up active 
business and took a trip through the South and West. 
Upon his return to Hamilton his condition was somewhat 
improved, but last week grew worse and he was re- 
moved to the Mercy Hospital. Mr. Ross was born in 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1859, but for the last thirty 
years had been a resident of Hamilton. Before his affilia- 
tion with the Hamilton Lumber Company he was one 
of Hamilton’s most prominent builders and contractors 
and was in the lumber business under his own name for 
fifteen years. He was a director of the Hamilton Dime 
Savings Bank and one of the organizers and directors 
of the Hamilton Homestead & Loan Company. He was a 
member of Lone Star Lodge, No. 39, K. of P. Hamilton 
Camp, No. 4448, Modern Woodmen of America and Ham- 
ilton Council, No. 338 Royal Arcanum. He is survived 
by his widow, one sister, Mrs. Andrew Frazee, of Cleve- 
land, and many other relatives and friends. 





CHARLES N, ROBINSON.—President of the Bardwell- 
Robinson Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., Charles N. 
Robinson, died June 11 at the home of his son, Frank 8S. 
Robinson, at Mille Lacs Lake, Minn. He had been iil 
four years but recently was much improved. Mr. Rob- 
inson was born iti 1852 at Bridgeton, N. J., and came with 
his parents to Minneapolis in 1857. He was educated in 
the public schools of Minneapolis and the University of 
Minnesota, and went into the sash and door business with 
his father, succeeding to the presidency of the company 
upon the latter’s death twelve years ago. He had been 
identified with the company for thirty-two years. Mrs. 
Robinson, with three sons, Frank S., Lev! C. and Howard 
A. Robinson, survives him. The latter two are identified 
with the company. Mr. Robdinson’s mother, Mrs. Mary H. 
 oteguaa and a sister, Mrs. W. L. Wolford, also are 

ving. 


THOMAS H. LAKE,.—For many years a manufacturer 
of lumber and shingles, Thomas H. Lake, of Mobile, Ala., 
died June 8 at the age of 81. He is survived by one 
son and a daughter. 





JAMES PILLSBURY.—A well known lumberman, James 
Pillsbury, formerly located at Muskegon, Mich., who died 
at Pasadena, Cal., June 7 at the age of 88 years, was 
at one time a resident of Milwaukee and Racine, Wis. 


In Memoriam—James Hardy Baird. 


_-\ volume embodying some of the hundreds of expressions of 
regret and esteem that followed the recent tragic death of the 
iate James Hardy Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., has been com- 
piled and is being distributed among his friends. The booklet, 
bound in somber black, presents a faithful halftone ——_ 
of Mr. Baird, followed by the poetic tribute “Jim,” originally 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and by an apprecia- 
‘tion and brief biographical sketch from an_ authoritative 
SOUECE: Editorial tributes from the lumber and lay press are 
published in full, with similar expressions from various 
oreanizations, those from the lumber trade predominating, 
ae personal expressions of appreciation from individuals, or 
‘Us!iess organizations that knew and appreciated in his life, 

of them for more than two decades, the sterling quali- 
at a man whose enemies (if he had any), were such as to 
reticct eredit upon his character and whose army of acquaint- 
ances were without exception his admirers and friends. The 
volume will be treasured by those privileged to receive it as a 
ttitg memorial to one who was an upright man, a good citi- 
zen sud an honor to his profession 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


ay ° Schroeder Land & Timber Company, of Milwaukec, 

2 eg Owner of 150 square miles of pine and mixed timber- 
‘4s in Ontario, Canada, also owner of 21.000 acres of west- 
ae gae lands in ie one which company is affiliated with 
as ee n Schroeder umber Company, of Milwaukee, last 
C5 ee ee 23,000 acres of longleat pine lands in Manatee 
< uty, Florida, from the Myakka Company, of Charleston, 

ae the timber acquired by this purchase will be sold to a 
a9 a concern on a cutting contract similar to the contracts 
pcb: by the United States Forest Service, wherein the 
Sat ten Days for the timber monthly as same is cut. The 
stimpa ms by ae are now disposing of considerable 

th thee y this method, which has proven advantageous to 

i¢ holding and milling company. 
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_ ‘barles Hebard & Sons (Inc.) of Pequaming, Mich., hay 
vught the timber on 600 acres ¢ Pee es toes 
rom the Zenith Lumber tae land in L’Anse township, 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 





Chicago yard men report that the aggregate volume 
of lumber moving to enter into the building construc- 
tion is gradually increasing. One of the reasons for 
this is that a number of smaller contractors who have 
signed up, are now actively engaged in building and 
the other is that the millmen are operating full time, 
catching up on orders which were on their books when 
the carpenters’ and millmen’s strike was called. The 
building permits are holding well to the average the 
last few weeks and were it not for the carpenters’ 
strike there would be a heavy building movement and 
a consequent big demand for retail stocks in the city 
and outlying territory. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
June 12 aggregated 44,302,000 feet, against 43,774,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to June 12, 1915, amounted to 878,- 
778,000 feet, a decrease of 146,833,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year, Shipments for 
the week ended June 12 were 24,986,000 feet, an increase 
of 1,779,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to June 12, 
1915, were 473,584,000 feet, 8,673,000 feet less than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1914. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 3,628,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1914, 
while total receipts from January 1 to June 12, 1915, 
were less by 9,907,000 than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 357,000 compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to June 12, 
1915, were 38,913,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 12. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

NORE re cise boi kbs owes eons 44,302,000 7,508,000 
NR eco die nara vice Sei e 4s ar'orte RoRtaiEN 43,774,000 11,186,000 
WRIOCRGRBG 6.55.6 6.06 4-6 Se ON 528,000 ...ccceeee 
IROL ONSE! Gicccarcceusoeapen <nsiaseirorns 3,628,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
OR ik 2. 5b dee erzre. Caw wens RS 878,778,000 208,705,000 
Dae 6.26 a ese, arias 9 bce 6 Aaa wals 1,025,611,000 218,612,000 
BECHERSE: x6 0.se ested cae 000 146,833,000 9,907,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

PO Cisse oad sendin s ors © 358 9-9 w ean 24,986,000 6,327,000 
8 26.6:4-6 50 4b Khe esos ete. 23,207,000 5,970,000 
ER ONOABO: fn. c:c:9:9:6.0. 0:9:0-0 0.6. 90004 1,779,000 357,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
WI aise sus ererecen es he sie eA SASS 473,584,000 158,270,000 
Bic. see odie d 5.08 bee oda e we $e 482,257,000 119,357,000 
DROMORRG sp iocinrcsayncawsns See deRers 3,913,000 
ere Ee 0 rea 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week ended. June 12; 1998. 2.0.4.6 sccecrnescoee 3,189,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the ended June 16 were: 





CLass— No Value. 
eS ee $ 7,350 
5 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 62 172,600 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 38 234,000 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 37 518,900 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 13 365,600 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 325,000 
Skoglund, Sasser & Naylor, 3-story brick 

GPVALCMICHE DUPONT 6 6.6 6.05.6 6:00:66 sete 115,000 
Walter W. Ahlschlager, 3-story brick 

stores, theater and flats.............- 100,000 

ROSE ERs cea raisig oak etd 23) wails: 6 oe! Ss 9d aster 168 $ 1,838,450 
Average valuation for week............ me 10,943 
Totals previous week..... RicareNie So tiie aires 174 1,633,300 
Average valuation previous week....... Pee 9,387 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 212 2,486,250 
Totals January 1 to June 16, 1915...... 3,501 35,910,022 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,728 40,130,950 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 5,151 46,362,97 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,762 37,147,250 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,302 41,116,895 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,348 41,965,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 4,735 46,832,355 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,323 26,559,895 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,023 30,627,375 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 3,981 30,485,805 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—-Much of the activity is centered on the 
lower grades, the upper not having much call at this 
time. Pricés are fairly firm, although demand is kept 
down by the growing use of substitute woods. In the 
country there is a fair demand. It is said to be better 
than a few weeks ago. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers through all this territory 
are receiving circulars this week from the northerp pine 
mills, announcing increased discounts which line up north- 
ern pine prices very close to those quoted on fir and yel- 
low pine. The summer business is just beginning to 
open up; the northern mills now have ample stocks in 
shipping condition, and they are determined to get their 
share of the trade while it is coming. Dimension up to 
20 feet is quoted at $3.50 off the lists, and 20 feet and 
longer at $4.50 off. Inch lumber is offered at from 650 
cents to $2 and even $3 off the lists. The millmen of this 
territory announce that they are determined to protect 











IMPORTANT ! 


Don’t Overlook Our 
25 % Saving 25 % on 


Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mer. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 











Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coder Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER  Srecialty 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES  Piank,éte. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mill: CHICAGO 


, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


ick roa tom ern tt Lafln & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


O.LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
Sil LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Puone RANDOLPH IO69 Saves Acenrs For 
YELLOW PINE MILLS AT REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MANUFACTURERS CO. 





Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Retail Dealers Who 
Advertise 


say they find lots of help- 
ful suggestions in ‘our 
quarterly bulletins of retail 
lumber ads. 


nether ae 
Just Off Press 


and ready for distribution. 
Ask for a copy free today. 
Contains 24 ads. 








Summer Defenses 





Better look your old scaeens 
over and get your order io 
cow for those that will have 
to be renewed May be you 
have some porches that should 
be screened? Nothing like a 
screened porch for real com- 
fort. Get them early and get 
vour money's worth 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


<efame and Address) 
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Rdendd Slsloees & Co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *‘CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled nite for pronioting 20 ocean freight contracts and effecting 
x ich from seaboard /e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Roatan handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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: Write Today 


For your samples of 
Kees Metal Building Corners. 





7" re splendid sellers,and pay youa good 
profit 

They are little galvanized iron pieces used 
in place of corner boards. They fit over the 
ends of lap siding forming perfect beveled 
corners. 

A postal will bring samples for your in- 


spection. 
ED.KEES “0° Beatrice. Nex Box 51. 










































Our New High Speed Knife 
Warranted. 


It’s great, simply great. 
As far ahead of the ordi- 
nary thin high speed knife 
as steel is from iron. 
Your jobber will get 
them for you, or write us 
yourself for prices. 


Do It Now. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


















their trade and will meet prices where necessary to do 
so. 





New Yorke—-The demand {fs irregular but inquiries are 
of better eharacter. Orders come in slowly and retailers 
appreciate their low supplies of stocks and are showing 
signs of getting into the market more actively. Prices 
have improved in numerous instances, but as a rule 
staple sizes and grades are freely offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market continues quiet, and most 
of the orders received are small in size and wanted in a 
hurry. Prices are considerably affected by competition, 
especially in the better grades. Other woods are fre- 
quently being substituted where possible. Stocks are 
perhaps larger than usual at this season, so wholesalers 
are not placing large orders for stocks to come down the 
lake. Low grades are comparatively firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Sales are more extensive 
than a month ago and inquiries are showing greater 
activity than for a considerable period. The lower grades 
are in excellent demand and little of these items has 
accumulated in the wholesale yards.. Salesmen are send- 
ing in encouraging reports over the prospects for a steady 
volume of business. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very moderate buying is reported in 
the white pine trade. There is plenty of interest but 
consumers are taking only such stocks as they had im- 
mediate demand for. Prices are more steady in the upper 
grades. Low grade material is taken by dealers and 
consumers only when attractive concessions of prices are 
made. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Boston, Mass.—Orders for spruce dimensions have not 
been secured so easily this week around Boston as earlier 
in the month, while wholesale houses with New York 
connections state they are finding it comparatively easy 
to secure orders there for round lots at good prices and 
that the prospects are favorable for continued activity at 
that center. The larger spruce firms, therefore, with 
branch offices elsewhere, are not disturbed by the tem- 
porary slowing down of the local demand, as they can 
keep their stocks moving through other channels. Some 
of the commission men, however, have been a little dis- 
posed the last few days to consider slight concessions, 
usually in the form of a split commission. It is not re- 
garded as likely that there will be any further regular 
reduction of the quotation on spruce frames, as the pres- 
ent base quotation of $23 by rail at Boston is about as 
low as most of the manufacturers care to do business. 
The general opinion is that the market will soon advance, 
as many of the small producers have speedily rushed 
their logs into lumber, and they will be finished and 
forced to close down for the season by midsummer or 
sooner, considerably reducing the volume of offerings. 
The market for random also has shown some weakness 
this week, but nothing serious, the current trading being 


at this range: 2x3, $21; 2x4, $21.50 to $22; 2x6,, 2x7, $20.50 
to $21; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23.50 to $24; 2x12, $24 to 
$24.50. Boards have been quiet the past few days. Good 


spruce covering boards sell up to $20, and matched 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14,- 16-feet, at $22 to $22.50. 





New York.—Prices have made slight advances the last 
two weeks and stocks have not been so freely offered as 
previously. Supplies at mill points are ample, but there 
is a decided inclination to hold off for higher prices 
which are expected to result for prevailing conditions. 
Foreign business is again showing activity and relieves 
the pressure of large blocks of stock which would ordi- 
narily come to this market. Yards buy in small quanti- 
ties, leaving the situation in a healthy condition. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers report demand 
as well as prices to be weak. Sales are made on a closer 
basis than for several weeks. Mills that have stock avail- 
able for shipment to the war zone are finding a ready 
market at strong prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is sold in small lots. Prices 
are variable, but there is said to be less stock offered than 

































rollers on a slight down grade. 
bled. Speeds the work, 
for illustrated booklet. 








Explain your problem in detail 


Kranch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 













Mathews Gravity Conveyer Handling Cooperage Stock | 


Staves, Heading, Lumber, Box Shooks— 


all move quickly, without power, on Mathews ball bearing steel 
Made in portable units, easily assem- 
eliminates waste of time. and labor. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Ask 
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for some time, and reports are that mills are shi ping 
more heavily in the East and seacoast cities. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report a fair run of trade 
demand good for posts coming from the country 
tricts. The pole business is a little better, parti: 
in short poles, and the tendency of prices is firm, 





with 
dis- 
larly 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards have been sending in 
small orders of posts which in the aggregate mean a 
considerable volume of business. Wet weather has been 
favorable to post setting and sales generally have ex- 
ceeded dealers’ expectations. There is some improvement 
in pole trade though prices are still demoralized and a 
large share of the business is being taken by western 
concerns at very low rates. On the whole the northern 





cedar trade is much better and producers feel encouraged, 
HARDWOODS. 
Chicago.—Much complaint is still heard that business 


is quiet but the majority of the wholesalers and yard 
men report that they are doing a fair, if not entirely, 
satisfactory business. The greatest strength of demand 
at this time is in woods used principally in interior 
finish. Many believe that hardwoods will carry through 
the dull summer season without serious break in values 
and that demand will hold steady if no stronger than at 
present. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The flooring and interior finish 
demand continues to lead the hardwood trade, which is 
spasmodic and not very heavy, but improving from week 
to week. Factory trade seems to be improving but is not 
heavy as yet. Low grade lumber is a strong feature. 
Although box trade is dull the supplies of cull hardwood 
are so light that they are no more than adequate to care 
for this class of business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy rains in the hardwood mill 
district have delayed cutting and shipping to such an 
extent that it is hard just now to fill orders and the 
factories that are looking for dry stock are having a good 
many disappointments. Little new business has shown up 
the past week and altogether the trade in hardwoods is 
rather dull. A good deal of figuring is being done, but 
the buyers are looking for the lowest possible prices and 
are placing their orders rather slowly. A fair call is 
heard for briage and construction materials, but they are 
not bringing very strong prices. The country demand 
has been a little lighter the last ten days. Oak flooring 
and finish is being kept up to the lists in spruce, but the 
demand is light and spotted. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Stock is wanted by the factories but 
few concessions are made. The recent wet weather in 
the producing territory has caused several of the leading 
mills to close down and has resulted in delays in ship- 


ments. Construction work has also been hampered con- 
siderably by the weather. There is a wide range in 
prices. Plain and quartered white oak are still the best 


sellers and the call is fairly good for thick ash. Poplar 
also sells well and the better grades are in reasonably 
good demand. ‘The low grades do not seem to be wanted. 
Many inquiries come from the country yards, and both 
manufacturers,and wholesalers see good business ahead. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues to 
hold a strong and well developed position. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to ash, gum and cypress. The 
demand for these three woods has been lively and dealers 
are shipping many carloads at very favorable prices. 
While it is true, and at the same time gratifying, that 
there has been quite an increased demand for hard- 
woods during the last month or six weeks, prices have 
not yet reached the level which was expected by this 
time. At the same time there is much improvement over 
conditions which prevailed some time back and many of 
the dealers are entirely satisfied with the manner in 
which business is working out. The export trade contin- 
ues to show a steady movement. Inquiries are very nu- 
merous and freight rates have shown another decline 
recently, so that this part of the trade is progressing very 
favorably. The box trade has not failed to show ex- 
pected improvement, and for this reason grade gum, cot- 
tonwood and other box material has been enjoying brisk 
trade. 


Louisville, Ky.—Improved business is generally re- 
ported, the demand of consumers for lumber for delivery 
in thirty to sixty days having been one of the favorable 
developments of the situation. Thick lumber continues 
to be the most active mover, walnut, oak and ash all be- 
ing in good demand. Poplar sell well, and prices are firm. 
Red gum also shows improvement, and some items are 
searce. Ash is hard to find in certain'dimensions. The 
outlook is for better business from now on, especially if 
the furniture exhibitions turn out well. 





New Orleans, La.—Spot demand for hardwood stock for 
export is reported better and the foreign movement 
shows gain. Better domestic call is reported for ash 
logs, with the supply limited. Prices for export stock to 
meet spot demand are report-d firmer. The domestic 
market remains quiet, a steady demand for the staples 
continuing subnormal in volume. The box grades are 
reported in good request. 


New York.—While inquiries and orders are of better 
character prices do not improve as they should. Furni- 
ture men and manufacturers using hardwoods are in 
the market on a broader basis than they were a month 
ago, and while a more optimistic feeling reigns, supplies 
are free enough to keep prices at their present level. 
Hardwood yards have worked down their supplies and 
are in the market for small quantities, which they ask 
to have shipped immediately. Consumers ordinarily car- 
rying good blocks of hardwoods are down to a minimum, 
leaving a healthy tone to conditions and indicating that 
any kind of an improvement will put prices on a much 
better basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hardwoods is mostly in 
specialties, and about the only factory purchasers who 
are buying in a large way are those who have orders 
from abroad. Such concerns have work enough for 
months and are taking a good quantity of white ash, oak 
and one or two other woods. Low grade stock suitable 
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for «rating is also in good demand. But the domestic 


trade is much below normal. 


Boston, Mass.—While there is no encouraging vigor to 
the demand for hardwoods, quite a lot of lumber is being 
moved and it is sold at fair prices. Plain oak is in the 
best request. The good white oak from the region just 
west of North Carolina sells easily at $60 for the firsts 
and seconds, 4/4. Quartered oak is still quiet. The quo- 
tation is steady at $85 to $89 for the best 4/4 firsts and 
seconds. There also is a good steady demand for well 
manufactured plain oak flooring, which brings readily $52 
to $94. Red gum is doing as well as ever, the demand be- 
ing fairly strong for firsts and seconds from the building 
trades, about $38 being paid for 4/4 and some especially 
eood bringing $2 to $3 more. Basswood is selling rather 
slowly at $43 to $45 for 4/4 firsts and seconds. Birch is 
selling better, the best red birch, 4/4, at $52 to $54, and 
sap, at $43 to $46. Maple is steady at $38 to $41 for firsts 
and seconds, 4/4, and a little better demand from factory 
buyers is the subject of comment lately. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the hardwood men it is still a 
case of going ahead from day to day, never having much 
ahead, but orders coming out with sufficient freedom to 
keep firms going, so that in the end there is little real 
cause for complaint on account of volume. Prices have 
not changed in any. important respect. Here and there 
incidental modifications take place, and the tone of the 
list is steadier than previously, but no positive advances 
are to be noted and the offerings suffice to meet all re- 
quirements. Some of the woods, like chestnut and gum, 
are in fair request, with wants developing here and there. 
The trade is rather spotty in character, though the gen- 
eral tendency appears to be in the direction of an en- 
larged distribution. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A better feeling is evident in the 
hardwood field, although movement is not heavy. There 
are indications of a shortage of stocks of quartered oak, 
and plain white oak sells well in all grades. Walnut 
continues to move slowly and there is light demand for 
mahogany, while cherry, maple and ash, as well as some 
other woods used by furniture manufacturers face a con- 
sumption below normal. Woods used by carriage and 
automobile builders find better demand, as that industry 
has taken on considerably more life. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Opinions differ about the hardwood 
trade. Some of the dealers claim there is better interest 
and even larger volume of lumber moving, while others 
are skeptical as to the improvement. There is a fair 
demand for low grade material for manufacturers espe- 
cially shipping material, and a steadier price is reported 
on the upper grades, but as yet the demand is not strong 
enough to make any appreciable movement toward re- 
covery of what many tall normal values. Late reports 
make chestnut and oak strong leaders in the Pittsburgh 
hardwood trade. 





Columbus, Ohlo.—Buying is being done in limited quan- 
tities by retailers, as they are loath to accumulate stocks 
at this time. Some buying is also being done by fac- 
tories, especially those making furniture and vehicles. 
Retail stocks are only fair. Reports show that building 
operations are still rather active, especially in the larger 
cities and towns, which is taken as an indication of 
better demand soon. Frices are rather steady Oak, 
both plain and quarter-sawed, is firm. A fair demand is 
reported for ash and -basswood. Chestnut is one of the 
strongest points in the market. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged, 





Ashland, Ky.—A better feeling exists in oak and grades 
are moving that have been very quiet for months. Some 
exporting is being done but ocean freight rates are so 
high that only absolute necessities are bought. Bill stuff 
is in good demand. Ties are quiet. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Boxing and crating materials are mov- 
ing fairly well and is about the only thing which has 
heen moving in hardwoods this week. The market has 
a tendency to spottiness and is uncertain. Prices are 
fairly firm. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The volume of trade is holding about the 
same. A fair amount of stock is moving, although there 
is not the demand that the manufacturers would like to 
see. Considerable building is being done in the outlying 
districts and this has utilized considerable hemlock. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is better than it was six 
months ago, but it is not so good as most of the dealers 
think it ought to be in the middle of June, or as it prob- 
ably will be a month or two hence. The trouble seems to 
be that a lot of hemlock lumber was carried over from 
last season and the effort to move these stocks against 
the competition of the lower priced lumber forwarded 


‘ from the southern producers of long and shortleaf pine 





keeps quotations more or less demoralized. The best 
eastern boards, clipped and planed one side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
l6-feet, will not bring more than $20 except when a few 
thousand are sold in with a spruce frame and shipped in 
the same car, when it is sometimes possible to secure $1 
more. Not much hemlock dimension is being sawn or 
Soli. There is a quiet demand for hemlock plank, espe- 
clay for factory roofs and for the base of factory floors. 


_New York.—The market shows little change and if 
not the demand last week was lighter. Prices are firmer 
at former quotations. Suburban building where hemlock 
ent largely into construction work is getting more 
active, but there is considerable hesitancy on the part 
of the yards in not buying at all until they are com- 
Pelod, when they insist upon immediate shipment. 





Sutfalo, N. Y.—While the building trade is actively 
8Cios ahead not much life is evident “in the hemlock 
market. Wholesalers say that cdllections are not as 
&00€ as usual at this season. A good share of the lum- 
bee coming in by lake is hemlock, and there is such an 
“ovncance of it here as well as at the mills that prices 
‘cae ‘epressed. The mills are making attractive terms, it 
'S said, to enable them to move stock, 





“incinnatl, Ohio.—Yards complain of excessive stocks 
‘\ & poor inquiry, despite resumption of building ac- 


t itte 
sie er the rains. Under circumstances prices are 
egular, 





are eee Ohio.—Low stocks in the hands of retailers 
taken as an indication of better buying soon. Stocks 


in mill owners’ hands are only fair. Prices are unsteady 
in sympathy with yellow pine, ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock is making little change. 
There is a demand that is easily supplied, but prices ap- 
pear to be more uniform than for many weeks, with con- 
cessions of $1.50 off the list as the best in such business 
as is going. The whole undertone of the hemlock mar- 
ket is assuming a different phase with the midsummer 
period. It is much more confident of improvement. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is no better condition in the hem- 
lock market and there will probably be no improvement 
to speak of as long as yellow pine continues weak. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—While the volume of business is fully as 
heavy as a year ago, it is not up to normal, but manu- 
facturers’ agents and wholesalers report that the poplar 
market is holding its share of the business moving. 
Prices are fairly steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The better grades of poplar are not 
moving to the ordinary extent and most dealers speak of 
trade as very light. Lower grades are selling better 
than others. Prices are holding steady in poplar, but 
until business begins to assume larger proportions not 
much advance is expected. Dealers are not looking, 
however for a decline. 





Boston, Mass.—There has been a slight slowing down 
the last few days in the movement of poplar. This is 
believed to be merely because the increased consumption 
with the arrival of warm weather compelled retail yards 


to increase their stocks, and the recent simultaneous and 
general buying has taken many of the retail buyers out 
of the market temporarily. This is a quite natural con- 
dition, however, and has not had any weakening effect 
on quotations. Firsts and seconds, 4/4, are steady at 
$55 to $61, and best yellow poplar bringing the higher 
figure quoted. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar shows unmistakable signs of 
improvement. Not only do domestic buyers show interest 
in the offerings, but the foreign requirements have evi- 
dently become such that the buyers abroad find them- 
selves compelled to meet the terms of the shippers, 
high as these are. The forwardings of poplar to the 
European market yet open are of impressive propor- 
tions, when circumstances are considered, and there is 
every indication that they will be maintained, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Immediate requirements spell the 
situation in the poplar market. Lower grades have de- 
cidedly the better call, but prices on upper grades are 
reported firm. There is some improvement in the in- 
quiry. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly good. 
Prices are somewhat irregular. Retailers’ stocks are 
fair. 


Ashland, Ky.—The box factories are making heavy in- 
quiry for low grade poplar. Some business is moving in 
the grades of No. 1 common and better. Poplar lath are 
in big demand. Prices are unchanged. 


Toled6é, Ohio.—The poplar market is showing no im- 
provement although there is some demand for this lumber. 
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Profits For Retailers 


The enormous annual consumption of 
cement means an enormous amount of con- 
crete work. All of this concrete work means 


enormous sales of concrete mixers. 
Here’s a chance 
to sell the LOW CHARGING 


a high quality, low charge $2 75 
machine that retails for... 

It is made by the Chain Belt Company who have 
been manufacturing elevating and conveying machin- 
ery, Chain Belt, and Concrete Mixers for over twenty- 
five years. 





Send for Special dealers proposition and bulletin 59-L today. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Profit Maker 
For Retail Yards 


This is the machine that gets first call when a 
retail lumberman decides to stop invasions of 
the knock-down-house fellows in his commu- 
nity. It gives you all the advantages of the big 
planing mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being 
portable it can be moved around your yard to the 
material you desire to work—which is an advantage 
over the big mill in that it saves carting lumber 
back and forth. The 


Eveready Portable 
‘cane mice Saw Rig 


can put into your yard. 
Dealers who own them say they don’t see how they 
ever got along without them. Certainly the time 
is now here when no retail lumberman who values 
service to his customers in holding trade can afford 
to be without one. 

It will surprise you the variety of work even an 
inexperienced yard hand can do on the Eveready 
with a few days’ practice, 





OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (iis) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 














equipment. 
cupolas. 


tirely new. 





130 Cedar Street, 


Give Your Profits A Healthy Boost 


Never have farmers so keenly appreciated that fresh air is absolutely 
essential to biggest stock profits. 
fact has come through our widespread advertising of King Aerators. 
Farmers naturally ask for 


THE KING 


Farmers know Kings to be built along the scientific lines for efficient ventilating 
Carpenters and contractors recommend Kings instead of building 
Two thousand live lumber dealers are profiting by the sale of Kings 
Write us for proposition which gives you sale with no stock to carry. 
They take the place of nothing you séll now. 
adding Kings to your line. Write today. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


The realization of this important 


Kings are en- 
Boost your profits by 


OWATONNA, MINN. 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The market is unchanged. Yard trade has 
shown no material improvement, although there have 
been some orders placed. Prices are still low but are 
expected to stiffen materially later, with the increase 
in demand which is fully anticipated. Railroad business 
is fair only. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Conditions in the fir 
show little change from week to week. Few of the mill 
men express expectation of any marked improvement 
until the cargo trade rights itself, which will be when 
tonnage is available. Stocks at the mills are not large 
except on some of the uppers, especially siding and verti- 
cal grain flooring. There has been a fair, even good, 
yard stock demand for six or seven weeks. Prices con- 
tinue on the same level with some concessions heard of 
oceasionally to move some special overstock. Fir log 
prices are steady. 


lumber market 


Seattle, Wash.—Many Seattle offices report a continued 
brisk demand for yard stock, but prices have not been 
changed. Cedar siding remains firm. Cedar logs are 
searece, owing to the fact that the demand for fir being 
light the logging companies are operating at part capac- 
ity. This condition makes it look as if cedar siding would 
advance, but the condition of the market is not such as 
to justify an advance at present. Export trade shows 
little improvement although several cargoes have left the 
Sound this week and others are loading. Tonnage rates 
continue high, with no indication of a decline. 


Portland, Ore.—There-is a fair demand for lumber, but 
on the whole manufacturers report the situation not 
above previous levels. All are now awaiting new de- 
velopments that may bring cessation of hostilities in 
Europe with the belief that when the war is over the 
lumber industry here will boom strongly. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is perhaps a little healthier 
volume of fir business now being placed, but prices are 
not stiffer than a week ago. The lack of ships is cutting 
the export trade down and mill men complain that this 
condition is seriously affecting their business, and to that 
fact is due the tendency toward softening, they say. 
Several good timber bills and some orders for car mate- 
rial were reported last week, but the car material demand 
is hardly up to the normal. Several large orders for 
spruce bevel siding were placed last week as a result of 
the firm spruce market. An advance of $1 a thousand on 
spruce finish has been made by some of the spruce mills. 
Red cedar siding continues to be strong and it is holding 
up the price of mixed cars of siding and shingles. The 
dealers here are quoting $3 off the list generally. 





Boston, Mass.—The market for Pacific coast lumber is 
fairly satisfactory so far as prices and demand is con- 
cerned. The trouble is with the supply. It is not so 
easy to get the lumber here as it is to sell it profitably 
after it arrives. Very little Douglas fir is now on hand at 
the local yards. Because of this dearth of supply it has 
been possible to maintain quotations with reasonable 
firmness. Douglas fir dimension is being offered at prac- 
tically the same prices asked for long leaf yellow pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some dealers report a fair demand for 
fir of different grades, but the general report is that 
trade is about as quiet as formerly. Spruce does not 
show improvement. ted cedar siding continues fairly 
tirm. Prices in the other woods are somewhat weaker. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The trade in poles continues light and 
there is no demand for posts. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While conditions are not satisfactory to 
manufacturers and wholesalers, prices remain firm on 
good shop lumber, and there is a little buying in futures. 
Most of the orders, however, are for small lots for imme- 
diate consumption. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new cut of Idaho white pine is 
beginning to move now and an early improvement in the 
volume of business is expected as many of the mixed car 
buyers have been waiting for the new cut before placing 
their orders in order that they might have a better selec- 
tion. At present the demand is only fair. There is a 
pretty good volume of California white pine business both 
in yard stock and shop. Prices are being very well main- 
tained on the California product with the possible ex- 
ception of bevel siding. With the sash and door mills 
doing a better business right along and ordering stock 
for quick shipment the western pine men are hopeful of 
a decided turn for the better soon. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The California and Idaho pines are 
reported to do better than northern pine, but the amount 
of stock selling is yet below normal. Trade is on a 
steady basis, and if business conditions improve a good 
volume of business is looked for. In some lines a scarcity 
of dry stock is reported, so that prices are firmer. 


Boston, Mass.—The demand for western white pine is 
fairly satisfactory. Purchases run mostly to small lots 
to supply immediate requirements, but the buyers appre- 
ciate that most of this lumber is in strong hands and 
they are willing to pay the regular market quotations, 
and a small order means a renewal shortly. The range 
of prices obtained this week was: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$115.50: fine common, 4/4) $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 10/4, 
12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barnboards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, 
$38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Conditions are unchanged in the 
offshore redwood markets, the lack of sufficient tonnage 
being the main feature. To increase the domestic con- 
sumption some of the manufacturers are planning adver- 
tising campaigns. Comparatively few of the redwood 
mills are now making eastern shipments by rail, but the 
market could be greatly widened by properly taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for direct shipments. How- 
ever, rail freight rates on redwood still remain higher 
than on fir from the Northwest. The export mills are 
still shipping cargoes of redwood clears to Australia in 
sailing vessels principally. 














Kansas City, Mo—Redwood shipments are coming 
through very slowly because of the bad weather at the 
mills. Sunshine is needed to get the stock moving with 
dispatch. The demand is rather light here just now al- 
though it is pretty close to normal for this time of the 
year. Prices are being fairly well maintained. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port both by rail and water continues light 
and prospects are for no decided increase in the near 
future, based on present orders booked. Sales during 
the last week in the aggregate showed an increase, 
this being principally confined to two items of low grade 
rough lumber, while there was a slight decrease in the 
sales of dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, $23.75 to $25.75; 
No. 2, $21 to $21.50; No. 3, $14.50 to $16.25; 4/4 edge box, 
$13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $9.50 to $10.50. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-inch 
box, $14.50 to $15; culls and red heart, $12.50 to $13.50; 
10-inch box, $15.50 to $16; culls and red heart, $13.50 to 
$14.50; 12-inch box, $16.25 to $17; culls and red heart, 
$13.50 to 314.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge box, $26 to $28; box, 
$13.75 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.75 to $29.75; box, 
$14.25 to $14.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $30; Nos. 1 and 2 








bark strips, $16.50; box bark strips, $9 to $10, No. 1, 
}$-inch rift flooring, $39 to $40; No. 2, $34 to $85. No. 1, 


}2-inch flooring, $24.75 to $26; No. 2, $23 to $24.50; No. 3, 
$18.75 to $20.50; No. 4, $12 to $13.25. No. 1, %-inch ceil- 
ing, $15.25 to $16.25; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $11 to $12; 
No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.75; No. 
2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $13.50 to $14; No. 4, $9 to $10. No. 
1, 32-inch partition, $25.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 
3, $20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$20.50 to $21.50, Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15.25; 8-inch, 
$15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16; 12-inch, $16.50; lath, $3; 
factory flooring, $17 to $18; North Carolina pine sizes, 
$17.25 to $19; 4/4 log run gum, $13.25; 4/4 edge shop, 
$18.25; 3-inch box heart, $20 to $21. 





New York.—Trade shows a little improvement, particu- 
larly in box lumber, several contracts having been placed 
the last two weeks. This has taken some pressure off 
the supply but has so far had little effect on prices. 
Yard schedules are in only fair demand and retailers are 
buying sparingly and only in accordance with their 
actual requirements. Visitors returning from trips to 
mills report considerable working down of mill stocks, 
and continuation of the improvement developing the past 
two weeks will put a firmer tone to prices. 





Boston, Mass.—There is a fairly seasonable demand for 
North Carolina pine, but offerings are heavy and sellers 
have to make their quotations attractive to secure the 
order from a rival. Rough edge is always active, but 
much of this lumber is coming forward and quotations 
have gone off just a shade within the last few days. 
For 4/4, about the best that any retail buyer now will 
pay is $29. Roofers are the best sellers, as they have 
been since the price was marked down months ago. No 
general attempt has been made yet to get the quotations 
on roofers back where most people think the prices ought 
to be. This week 6-inch roofers sold at $17.50 to $18, and 
8-inch at $18.75 to $19. The call for partition is still 
quiet, and there is no prospect that the house builders 
will come around again to the opinion that it is better to 
pay more for North Carolina partition when yellow pine 
partition can he had for about $5 less. 





Baltimore, Md.--Changes in the North Carolina pine 
trade during the last week were not important. As the 
season for the packing houses draws nearer the inquiry 
tor boxes grows more active and the requirements of 
box manufacturers assume larger proportions. No im- 
portant gains in either direction have been made, but 
the feeling is a little better and can hardly fail to be 
helped by the more pacific outlook in so far as interna- 
tional relations are concerned. Stocks here are adequate 
for all calls that are likely to develop, and apart from 
some firming up in the quotations no changes in values 
are to be noted. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—-Trade remains on a rather unsatis- 
factory basis, with no improvement during the week. 
Retailers make a few inquiries, but frequently expect to 
buy at prices which afford no profit to the seller. Some 
mill representatives stick closely to prices, but much 
stock is offered by the mills, and occasional concessions 
are made. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Occasional reports are heard of a slackening 
demand but the majority seem to be that just as much 
yeliow pine has been sold during the last two or three 
weeks as at any time during the year. Railroad call is 
limited, but it is reported that better business in this 
line will occur in July. Factory trade is fair. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Reports regarding last wéek’s south- 
ern pine market vary considerably. Some manufacturers 
say they are getting fully as many orders as before while 
others are inclined to complain of slowness. But even 
those who find business a little duller are agreed that 
the slack is due to temporary causes, such as heavy rains 
and the tact that the farmers are getting into their har- 
vest work and have no time for building. But whether 
there has been any real slackening in the demand or not, 
it is certain that there has been no falling off in prices. 
The mills still are sending back orders that are not right 
up to their figures and specials are not in evidence on this 
market to any considerable degree. The retail yards 
outside of the city report a very satisfactory trade, al- 
though it is not being fully reflected yet in the wholesale 
market. In the city the yards are doing a good business 
also. The Texas demand continues fairly strong. The 
buyers of car material are not quite so active just now, 
but the lull is explained as being due to their fear that 
the market might stiffen too rapidly if they kept placing 
their orders and hence they are holding off a short time. 
Manufacturegs are confident that there is a good volume 
of car material offers still to be placed. A good many 
rush orders are coming in right along and transit car 
dealers report satisfactory business. 





St, Louis, Mo.—An improvement is noticed in the de- 
mand from the country dealers. Yard stock is rather stiff 
and some of the mills have advanced their prices. Many 
inquiries for car material come in but there is not”quite 


— 


the activity in that line this week that there was o short 
time ago. 





New Orleans, La.—lInterior demand registers slow 
gain, with dimension leading. Prices are a bit ‘rmep, 
but still fluctuating to some extent. Individual i) kings 
are not heavy except where orders are placed to supply 
material for large jobs already contracted. The dcalers 
are apparently buying for immediate needs only. Cap 
and railroad materials by some accounts are in s} zhtly 
better call. Others report this side of the markct un- 
changed and expect no gain of railway deman:! until! 
after June 30, the close of the fiscal year. ‘outh 
American demand is reported brisker and the European 
movement shows a slight gain. 


New York.—Orders continue of fair volume, but whole- 
salers are not very enthusiastic. Occasionally there is g 
report as to strengthening in prices, but notwithstanding 
the recent good sized orders booked, quotations vary 
eonsiderably. Stocks among yards are not too large, but 
buyers still find:they can get prompt shipment of almost 
any size, and the ability of mills to take care of their 
customers indicates a generous supply at shipping points, 
At the same time local conditions justify the expeciation 
that one month will see a material change for the better 
in the long leaf pine demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The long leaf market is lethargic and 
prices are on the same level as for weeks past. No. 2 
common flooring is offered to wholesalers at $14. A fair 
volume of building is now recorded, but stocks appear 
ample to cover most requirements. Where retailers 
order lumber they are anxious to get it without delay. 


Boston, Mass.—Although there are occasional in- 
stances when a seller of southern pine gets discouraged 
and offers some concession to land an order, as a rule 
it may be said that quotations are well maintained. The 
demand is regarded as not quite what it ought to be at 
this stage of the year by some people, but other firms 
who may have fared better in securing business say that 
their orders average up to about what they did a year 
ago at this time. Cargo business in dimension lumber is 
quiet, but there is something doing all the time in yard 
orders, and quotations are just as they were since early 
spring. An advance is talked about, but it is still some- 
thing to be decided by future developments. Yellow pine 
flooring is in good request, although prices are very 
erratic, as they have been for some time. A rift is sell- 
ing all the way from $35 to $40; B rift, from $32.50 to 
$36, and C rift, from $24 to $28. B and better slash is 
offered from $23 to $25.50. Partition is moving a little 
better and quotations have a better tone. Not much 
well manufactured lumber is now being sold at less than 
$25 for B and better, %/3%4-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men have no especial 
gains in volume of business to report, though the more 
seasonable weather tends to encourage a continuance of 
construction work and a larger use of materials. A num- 
ber of calls have been made during the last week by the 
contractors for delivery, and the distribution of long leaf 
pine is perhaps larger than it was. The quotations at 
points of production,are still higher, relatively, than in 
the large distributive markets, and the producers seem to 
be in a stronger position than they were in the winter. 
Stocks have not accumulated to an extent that would 
suggest really troublesome congestion and the foreign 
inquiry shows a more active interest. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There seems to be no longer any 
doubt about the permanence of the betterment in the 
yellow pine market. While the activity is by no means 
what it normally should be, it is far and away above 
what it was earlier in the year. Agents report orders 
easier to get, and that the demand from builders in- 
creases daily. Prices, too, are stiffening, and southern 
mills particularly are much more independent than they 
were a short time ago. On the whole, the yellow pine 
section of this market is getting to be quite a cheerful 
place to visit. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—<A fairly good volume of business is 
apparently being done in yellow pine, especially among 
the yards. The prices offered are sharply competitive 
and at times surprising, but the fact that markets are 
open for such a respectable volume of business is giving 
more encouraging color to the trade. It is noted that 
some of the larger producers in the South are recalling 
their low prices of a few weeks ago. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The southern pine market continues 
weak. Practically all buying is on a bargain basis, and 
the recent break on shingles has brought comparatively 
few orders. Finish is slow and steam dried is now being 
quoted at $24.75 and $26.50 to $27. Smoke dried $23.50 





to $25. No. 1 striplap is being quoted at $19 and No. 2 
at $17. No. 6, No. 2 flooring is quoted at $16.50 and 1x4 
at $13.50. Dimension is being quoted at $11 off the 
Sept. 10 list. 
CYPRESS. 
New Orleans, La.—Slightly improved demand is re- 


ported for the last week, the business running largely to 
mixed cars. Some railway inquiry for timbers is noted, 
but it does not appear that these have been followed by 
marked increase of actual demand. Prices are steady 
and well maintained. 


Chicago.—Mixed car business is more active than it 
was a week ago. Speculative buying, however, is still 
conspicuous by its absence. Orders coming in are for 
the most part fillers, the stock usually being wanted at 
once. Factory demand is small. Prices are still stiff. 
Some changes have recently been made by manuiac- 
turers, but the average is held steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A further slight improvement in the 
factory demand for cypress is noted the last week. The 
demand for yard stock has, nevertheless, not been strong 
because of unfavorable weather conditions and the near 
approach of the wheat harvest season. The price situ- 
ation, however, has not shown any weakness as a result 
of the rather light run of orders and the manufacturers 
are all of the opinion that there will be a speedy rebound 
to trade when the harvest is out of the way. The entire 
list is being held strictly up to quotations and buyers are 
willing to pay the price whenever they need stock. 


‘St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions have been little 
affected by the weather during the last week. There is 4 
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good demand right along from the yards and prices 
inue firm. A little more stock is bought by the fac- 
torics and quick shipments are called for, a sure indica- 
tio: that stocks are decreasing. 


New York.—The demand is light and prices are irregu- 
[The one hopeful point in the market at present is 
the low supply of stocks carried by yards and consumers. 
Purchasers are confined to small quantities and require 
delivery and this class of business brings good 
pri Straight orders are eagerly bid for, but the com- 
petition wipes out the profit. Several good sized orders 
for stock that will eventually go abroad has put some 
life in the market and wholesalers are not very enthusi- 
astic over the immediate prospect in the local demand. 


qu ‘ k 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress lumber is steady 
and prices fairly firm. With the building market as brisk 
as it is today in most sections of New England, the retail 
yards have to keep replenishing their stocks, as most of 
the retail buyers continue their cautious policy of only 
placing an order when they know just about where they 
are going to sell the lumber before it arrives. The fact 
that a request to have the lumber delivered as quickly 
as possible accompanies most orders is regarded as a 
good confirmation of this statement, that retail stocks 
are smaller than the average for the beginning of the 
latter half of June. Firsts and seconds sold this week 
at $45 to $46 for 4/4; $46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 6/4; $49.25 
to $50.75 for 8/4, and $55 to $60 for 12/4. No. 1 shop 
prought $27 to $29 for 4/4; $34 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, and 
$36.25 to $37.25 for 8/4. 





Baltimore, Md.—With the weather more seasonable 
and with cessation of the heavy rains to permit more 
regular construction work the cypress requirements of 
the builders are on the increase. While the quantity of 
cypress used does not exceed moderate proportions and 
the demand for this wood can hardly be compared with 
some of the others, promise is excellent. The yards are 
finding it necessary to exercise somewhat greater free- 
dom in placing orders, so that the wants of customers 
can receive prompt attention. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is holding up 
well. Car lots are moving forward to consumers with more 
frequency and dealers are encouraged over the existing 
trade conditions, prices holding well to the list. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress moves more freely, and a 
much increased consumption is reported by planing 
mills and box factories. Prices are steady, with some 
indication of slight advances. Heavy packing box ma- 
terial is in good request. It is claimed that the move- 
ment of cypress has been stimulated by the more active 
yellow pine market, the increased demand for the pine, 
due to the recent railroad orders. There are abundant 
stocks in the yards, but the mills report a fair inquiry 
for future deliveries. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress demand is fairly good. East- 
ern orders are still the best feature of the market. Rural 
dealers are now buying better. Prices are fairly steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The shingle demand continues light. Prices 
are still at rock bottom, clears bringing $2.74 and stars 
$2.29, Chicago basis. White cedars are fairly steady as 
to price, with only a fair demand. Lath are as strong as 
they have been all the year, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Small orders for shingles of mixed 
cars still make up the bulk of the shingle trade, and it is 
far lighter than normal for the time of year. News from 
the yards indicate that retailers are carrying very little 
stock, They apparently do not think prices will go up 
and are letting wholesalers carry the stock, but some 
dealers here expect the situation to change materially by 
fall and are advising customers to place their wants early. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are the lowest in 
price since 1904. The market now is weak at $1.25 to 
$1.30 for stars and $1.55 for clears. Canadian shingles are 
bringing a better price, being quoted at $1.65 and $1.95. 
Che demand for 18-inch stock is good, but few are to be 
seep » dealers have difficulty in filling orders for this 
ariety, 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand continues 
slack, Retailers’ buying appears to be very conserva- 
live. Prices are unchanged. Wholesalers, however, hope 
for improvement, as they say retailers’ reports are of 
s00d country trade in prospect in the middle West. 


f Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles lost more ground 
in price last week and the ordinary brands of stars are 
aes quoted as low as $1.25, coast basis, with ordinary 
pati as low as $1.50. That price is being made mostly, 
“owever, by transit dealers who were caught with cars 
on demurrage, The weakening in price comes in the face 
Ol i Slightly improved demand in this section. The cause 
he increasing supply of stock at the mills. It is 
hoted, however, that there is a comparatively good de- 
nang for premium brands in spite of the weak prices 
‘or the ordinary stock and a good many premium clears 
heing booked as high as $1.90, coast basis. Manu- 
“turers: are hopeful that the annual Fourth of July 
itdown, which will soon begin and last two weeks to a 
uth, will alleviate the pressure of the mills to sell and 
ngthen prices somewhat. The country demand for 
ngles is steadily improving. The demand for lath is 
-u maintained and the dearth of stock is as plain as it 
‘Ss been the last several months. Cypress lath are 
nost impossible to get. Southern pine are in slightly 
ter supply, but are stiff in price. No. 1 Idaho lath and 
J W estern are in good demand, while the California 
ply is very low and straight car orders are not wanted 
the California mills. 


Is 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath are in active call with 
- Supplies low and acceptances held to mixed car 
cers, On the cypress shingle list, 5-inch primes are 


d to move well and by some accounts command a 
ter price, 





Boston, Mass.—Not many shingles are now going to the 
m1 yards, but the demand from the country yards is 
mal. Quotations have become more erratic recently, 
3 some of the manufacturers, especially the producers 
Ming cedar shingles, are making a strong effort to 
ea > their sales.. Extras sold this week at $3.25 to 
a0, Clears at $2.75 to $2.90, and second clears at $2.40 
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EXTENSION 


Everywhere a greater volume of business 
is the goal of far-seeing dealers, for only 
through volume can many of the ills of 
present day merchandising be remedied. 

It is volume that has enabled your most 
aggressive competitors — the-direct-to-con- 
sumer-fellows—to thrive. 

Volume doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
shall actually sell for less, but it gives you 
many advantages you can’t enjoy when your 
sales are restricted. 







IS THE RETAIL 
DEALERS SALVATION 


Tractor 








oeire 


‘4 


mean the 
more frequent turning of your capital; wider 
sales area may justify the handling of a 


For example, increased sales 


greater variety of stock; the larger the 
number of possible customers from a given 
area the more effective will your advertis- 
ing be. 

So you see in many ways trade extension 
is desirable. But it has only been really suc- 
cessfully assured retail lumber dealers since 
the introduction of the 


Four Wheel 


Maximum 
Power 





Increased trade area with correspondingly increased 
delivery cost would avail you little, but when you can 
increase your trade area with practically no additional 
equipment, you are doing something. That is just 
what the Knox Tractor accomplishes. With the power 
ahead the Knox Tractor applies to your highway 
hauling of heavy loads the same principles which have 
made railroading such an efficient industry. With no 
load to carry on its back there’s but little wear 
on the mechanism of the power vehicle. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1651 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 


Our new Catalog just off the press will show you how you can 
profitably use a Knox Tractor in your business—Ask for a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, 


BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 


Being constantly at work, by reason of not having 
to wait for loading or unloading, it renders big serv- 
ice and adds to trade area the time that other vehicles 
might lose waiting for loading and unloading. By 
supplying a front axle drive to the load to be moved 
the Knox Tractor removes all limit to the length of 
material it can handle—and this in itself adapts it 
most particularly to the lumber industry for the 
reason that scarcely any two loads are of the same 
size material. 


Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
604 Abbott Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH, 
1733 McGee St. 
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to $2.60. Some of the country yards will pay the higher 
prices to make sure that they will receive the best class 
of shingles under the grade specified. In red cedars there 
is almost as wide a range. Extras brought through the 
Panama Canal are offered down to $3.25, and rail shin- 
gles bring up to $3.45 or $3.50. The lath market is suffer- 
ing from heavy offerings, but the demand is rather good 
and quotations are not off very much. From 15¢-inch 
the current range is $4.05 to $4.10, and for 14-inch, $3.65 
to $3.70. There is a moderate demand for furring, and 
2-inch, the best seller, is steady at $21 to $21.50. Clap- 
boards are selling well and offerings are light, with prices 


quite firm. Spruce extras bring up to $54 and clears up 
to $52. Red cedars, redressed and rebutted, bring up to 


$18 per thousand feet. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The tone of the market was 
such last week as to indicate that ordering on a more 
extensive scale is due. Stock has been consumed in a 
considerable volume and the supplies in the hands of the 
retailers are nearing the point where some of them have 
found it necessary to replenish, but not on a basis that 
would give any indication of speculation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers a few weeks ago thought 
red cedars had reached bottom level, but now prices have 


fallen lower yet. The market is unusually weak and 
demand poor. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The shingle market is dull. Cypress 


products are the feature of the trade, although there is 
a fair demand for red cedar, and some for pine. An un- 
usually large number of suburban residences are being 
erected this season that call for shingled gables and 
second stories, and there appears to be a better demand 
from the country sections, that should make for the im- 
provement of the situation. Lath is in better request 
than a week ago. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for 
building operations progress. 
Prices are unchanged. 
lath at former levels. 


shingles increase as 
Retail stocks are not large. 
There is a fairly good demand for 





Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are showing still further de- 
cline this week and the demand has not been improved 
to any extent by the low prices. There are a good many 
lath on this market and the demand is fair. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the shook market is steady 
and the demand is generally spoken of as satisfactory. 
The manufacturers of box boards are doing a good busi- 
ness with the New England industries in receipt of heavy 
orders for war munitions from the belligerent nations. 
Good round edge pine boards, inch, sell readily at about 
$19, spruce, or spruce and pine mixed, at $18, and all 
hemlock boards at about $16. The usual quotation on 
spruce and fir shooks, mixed, is $23 to $23.50. Promising 
inquiries from the British market for American shooks 
are reported, but the difficulty of obtaining bottoms to 
deliver the lumber at reasonable rates is preventing many 
of these inquiries from materializing into actual orders. 
In the domestic market it is easier to sell the box boards 
direct at a profitable price than it is to sell the manu- 
factured shooks., 








COOPERAGE. 


orders are coming in for different 
kinds of cooperage stock, but not enough to encourage 
mills to resume the manufacture of oil staves, which 
are the only ones calied for, and they are as low in price 
as at any time during the spring. Oil barrels are slow 
at $1.10 to $1.15. There is less demand for tierces than 
in former years at this season. A few stave men are 
proposing to contract for later deliveries, but disap- 
pointed coopers and dealers are not willing to assume 
the risk. A dull summer is predicted. Crops are good 
and barrels are likely to be wanted, but confidence is 
lacking. Temperance agitation and striking labor unions 
have almost entirely destroyed all demand for beer and 
whisky, and the cheaper transportation in tank cars de- 
stroyed the trade from California for wine barrels and 
for molasses barrels in the South, also for lard tierces 
at the different western packing points. Red oak oil and 
ash pork staves are superseding white oak, on account 
of lower prices. Circled heading mills are willing to 
contract their output for a year at present prices. Slack 
stave manufacturers and dealers have not been able to 
contract for the usual fall deliveries for apples or flour, 
although prospects for the crops of wheat and fruit have 
never been better. The butter trade has been dullest 
for years and tub shops have had plenty of staves, head- 
ing and hoops carried over, but with warm weather 
farmers will soon be in the harvest and the lower price 
for wheat is likely to create a better demand for flour 





Chicago.—A few 


barrels, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 

Southern elm flour staves........ccecccsees 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M..........- 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

EEE ey ae 06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

BAL on nwncvccccccccccccccseccsccccssscses 0514 to -06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves..........eec008 7.25 to 7.50 
Me Shey OCR BUM BIRVES. 6 cccc ccc cssece ns 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5-foot, per M... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 45 to .50 
EE ORs ha c5 & G06 9 doe Sic who Ses -70 
RETOUR MOOD DOLTCIB, 66:06 6c siescccsesn es .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............. os .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
Se eR, ND isons 5 bodes sos wece eos we 87 to -88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 4.75 
White oak, oll staves, per M...............> 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oll staves, per M...... seeseeeeee 29,00 to 80.00 
Tierce hoops ...ceccecs pccnehaubeescdusbek No demand 
Hickory box straps..... Soc presveseesesecsos 
TE eR Se ene See 1.10 to 115 
Lo ee ee eee -90 to -85 
See ee ee -80 to 85 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 
The market last week showed more life than it has for 
several months. Dealers report considerable inquiry from 
their customers for thrashing coal as well as other sizes, 


and a larger tonnage is now mined than for the corre- 
sponding period last month, Operators have run for 
several months on an average of only about two to three 
days a week, and not over 35 to 40 percent of their ca- 
pacity, but with an encouraging outlook they have in- 
creased their output to nearly 50 pereent. While most of 
this tonnage is shipped on steam contracts considerable 
prepared coal is going forward to the yard trade. 

Country dealers generally have no stocks on hand and 
it is thought an earlier buying movement than last year 
will set in. It is certain that country dealers this year 
will be unable to pick up demurrage coal at bargain prices. 
The individual operators are producing only enough to fill 
their orders and do not expect to mine surplus stocks to 
be sold at a loss, 

The anthracite trade is reported very quiet and little 
activity is looked for before the middle or last of July. 
Steam trade is steady; screenings are in fair demand at 
last quotations. 

The export demand for smokeless coal steadily increases 
and the shipments for the last thirty days have exceeded 
previous records. Prices on West Virginia coal are on 
the increase and an active market is assured for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Illinois and Indiana coal is strong at the highest quota- 
tions of last week, a large number of individual dealers 
and operators having recently mailed to their trade circu- 
lar prices for July shipment showing an advance of 25 
cents a ton on the better grades of lump and egg. 

The Royal Colliery Company’s mines at Virden, IIL, 
were recently taken over by the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Company, of this city. This output of 
2500 tons a day will give the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Company a total daily output capacity of 
12000 tons. 

Current Quotations. 
F 
























.O. B. Freight 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
DOMestie: POMP asianwena screenees $1.35 $1.05 
Furnace and small egg........... 1.35 
Nut 2x14 1.35 
Mine run .. 1,05 to $1.15 
Screenings . .85to .90 
Carterville: 
f , SECO TLEEEE ET OT TOT Pee eT 1.25 to 1.35 1.05 
Washed egg and No. 1 nut....... 1.35 to 
Mine run - 105 to 1.10 
Screenings 85to .90 
Harrisburg: 
Domestic lump ....... -. 125to 1.35 1.05 
Egg and No. 1 nut. - 125to 1.35 
Mine run ...... " - 105to 1.15 
PE nwt iG bucewkseasehcane 85to .90 
Springfield: 
Lump and egg BG owt) Bee .82 
Steam ..... --. 105to 1.10 
PRUNE Sic inna chan xvananenane 4 80to .85 
Sullivan City, Ind 
ee eR Par ee ee 1.25to 1.35 87 
Pea EM 5 on 55 cho sae e as > 660s has 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil block, lo jt ee 2.25 
PIRUINIOS. Gikocsanaeceeeusas ken -75to .85 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Reiseetde® REIL RE. oe ain son's sss wa oe oS 1.85 to 1.90 2.05 
errr reece 1.25 
PEED. sncecesaenasiwaseavce 1.55 
West Virginia. aeplint.........cccse 1.35 to 1.40 
a re ne 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
DE Gutuses t+ s5Seeseuubese< sous 1.40 to 1.50 1.90 
BE ee ee eT ee eee re 35 to 1.45 
Gas house coke f. o. b. Chicago..... 3.90 to 4.00 
By-products f. o. b. Chicago....... 4.25to 4.40 








WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 
Our washer is the only washer that 
washes exclusively domestic nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 $. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 














i 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation~Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
imme. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ALUMINUM AND BRASS TRADE CHECKS 
Our new double-metal engraved check 
is BEST and safest because it can’t be 


counterfeited. We make all styles. 


Ask for ‘‘New Price List.” 
ADAMS BROS CO., Topeka, Kans. Est. 1889. 
RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARDS FOR SALE 
IN COLORADO. IN WYOMING. 





Arvada, Carpenter. 

Purcell IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Willard, Smithwick, 
Buckingham, Oelrichs. 

Paoli, 

Mattison. 


Investments small and profitable, with clean stocks, and up 
to date improvements. Every yard in a rapidly growing 
country with established trade. Will sell singly or together. 
A fine proposition for either a line-yard or an individual 
yt oan Detailed description and prices given on request. 
Address : 

THE CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—WHITE CEDAR POLES 
30 to 60 feet 7” and 8” tops. 
WALTON & NIXON, Vilas, Fla. 


EXPERT FILER WANTS SITUATION. 
Experienced on band and circular saws. Prefer good circu- 
lar mill or band mill of 40 to 50 M. capacity. Best of refer- 

ences. 
Address 








“T. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for alos. prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you don’t want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act for you 
and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and allied in- 
dustries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted. High grade, competent man to handle logging 25-35 
million per year in Ontario, Canada. Railroad operation. 
State by mail qualifications and references fully and com- 
pensation required. No interview except by previous ap- 
pointment. 
Address “T. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
Capable of inspecting and grading hardwood lumber and 
able to take charge of yard. Reply stating experience, refer- 
ences and salary. 
Address 





“T, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
For Sash and Door Mill. One who knows the manufacturing 
end in every detail. 

CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago. 


LOGGING CONTRACTORS WANTED. 

_ We want to log to water 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of 
pine in Ontario, near Georgian Bay, partly injured by fire. 
Situation very favorable for Railroad logging. Work to be- 
gin as soon as practicable. Easy of access. 

Address “T. 73,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 

Use the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner, Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of any 
number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 to 12x20- 
40, including also table of freights, weights and lumber, 
shingles, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the dif- 
ferent log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five copies, $1. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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